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PREFACE. 



— «Vc*a»*- 



Beneath the hard crust of earth, deeply embedded below its 
surface, waudering in strange and curious veins, hidden from 
the human eye by huge masses of strata, lies the golden ore, so 
plentifully scattered through our sister colony (more sparingly 
bestowed upon our own), which needs the aid of pick and shovel 
to upturn, and disinter, and reveal — requires the hand of the 
diligent, the strength of the strong, and the wisdom of the wise 
to bring it to the light of day ; how gladly is that strength 
bestowed, how is the utmost diligence expended, how is man's 
wisdom heavily taxed, and how well is all that care, and labour, 
and anxiety repaid by the brilliant golden nuggets obtained. 

But it is not of material gold we have written, dear readers, 

or to which we desire your attention. Our " Q-olden Q-ifts " 

f^ are not to be sought for in the surface of the earth ; they are 

-zr around ydu on every side — they are within you — they are above ! 

Cr Thea6 gifts are yours. Seek earnestly, seek diligently, and you 

. shalNfind. 
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MAUDE JEANNE EKAN(\ 



Anoastox, 

March, 1869. 
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GOLDEN GIFTS; 



AN AUSTBALIAN TALE. 



CHAPTEE I. 

''Be mine the hut 
That from the mountain's side 
Views wilds and swelling floods." — Collins. 

Fifteen years ago, a traveller on tlie road to Mount Barker 
from Adelaide (and neither so near the one nor the other as 
to entirely satisfy the curiosity of our readers as to the exact 
site of our tale), deviating from what was then the main road, 
and selecting a well-beaten dray-track as his guide, would have 
passed a little slab hut, nestled away from general observation 
by clusters of trees and a large undergrowth of flowering shrubs 
peculiar to the neighbourhood. It was, as we have said, of 
small dimensions, and, like many others scattered here and 
there in the same road, of rude slab construction, with a 
rough excrescence at one ' end of stone and pug, terminating 
at the top with a square chimney, from which gracefuUy curved 
the blue wreaths of smoke, giving it an habitable appearance 
even before the front was seen. This latter, unlike many other 
colonial huts, bore the impress of civilization in the shape of 
two neatly glazed windows — so neat indeed as to be almost out 
of place in the midst of the rough slabs — and a door of regular 
English formation, which rather oddly contrasted with the whole 
character of the tenement. "Windows and doors evidently 
enjoyed a character of their own, and perhaps at the same 
time stamped somewhat of the character of their inmates. 

At the period wd have mentioned, when travellers to Mount 
Barker and beyond were rather rarer objects than at the 
present time — ^when the rough mail cart attempted difficulties 
that no slighter vehicle could have mastered, and the passengers 
therein, provided they arrived at their journey's end without let 
or accident, did so at the expense of a severe shaking of bone 
and taxing of muscle, this little slab hut was a new erection — 
merely the growth of a few weeks. 

A 
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The erectors thereof were a study in themselves — a tall, well- 
developed young man of some four or five and twenty, and a 
slender youth of fourteen. Brothers they evidently were — the 
colour of hair and eyes, and even of complexion told that; 
though on the younger of the two the rose tint — birth only of 
an English climate — ^bloomed fairly on cheek and lip. With 
hands all unused to the work, they had lifted those rude slabs; 
for on. what had evidently been smooth and delicate skin, many 
abrasions were already visible ; but will had evidently made 
up for want of strength and muscle and aptitude, for slowly and 
surely slab was added to slab, eked out by the rounded trunks 
of young trees, whose slight base afforded less work for the 
wielding of the axe. The chimney grew like a monstrous 
mushroom at the end of the building ; interstices were carefully 
filled by a mixture of chopped straw and mud, and then was 
added the roof — slender poles cut from the surrounding scrub, 
and bound together with tarred rope, were laboriously raised to 
their proper resting places. It was no child's play to strong 
and well accustomed hands; to those so little tutored in the 
paths of labour it was labour indeed ; but the spirit of the elder 
one was dominant, and that of the younger followed suit, and 
up went the roof at last, a finished structure. 

Not much difficulW after that — the nailing on of ready 
purchased shingles. That work went on rapidly, and with a 

Sleasure heightened by the knowledge of possession. This 
welling had been the dream of many months, it was a reality 
now, and perhaps never had marble mansion been viewed with 
greater delight By its owner than was this same little slab hut 
when it stood in a finished condition; doors and windows 
carefully, if not artistically, fitted in their places ; and the first 
up-wreathing of smoke from that miracle of a chimney, rising 
graceftilly above the tops of the trees. 

The outside was done — ^the interior was all that remained to 
complete the dwelling. It was already divided into two portions, 
one side being walled partly oflf for a bedroom, while the larger 
portion — containing the chimney and entrance-doors, back and 
front — ^was the sitting-room par excellence of the establishment. 
The flooring was composed of some rude composition, and levelled 
as smoothly as unkempt hands could level — dried, too, as rapidly 
as large fires could dry ; and at last the two brothers, having 
given the finishing touches — or at least all the finishing touches 
they then contemplated, to their work — carried the tarpaulin that 
had formed their tent within, spread it upon the scarcely dried 
floor to secure themselves from tne ill eflfects of damp, alnd upon 
that placed their bed and bedding — sleeping for the first night 
for many weeks within closed doors. 

It was the autumnal season of the year when the hut was 
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finished ; the summer, with its heat, had passed away, and flowers 
were springing up again among the scrub, and mornings and 
evenings were waxing cold. The gardens on the road to Adelaide, 
that here and there gave beauty to the sides of sloping hills, or 
to the depths of gullies, were in their sere and yellow leaf; and 
now and then among those hills a wild wind went sighing and 
moaning, bearing a promise of what the winter would bring. And 
BO the brothers sat by a glorious fire, eating their supper of bread 
and cheese, and drinking tea from their blackened pannicans, in a 
state of high gratification, for they were enjoying to the full the 
result of their labour. 

" You will send for Lizzie and Edith now, won't you, Martin ?" 
asked the younger brother, as he sat on the broad high slab of 
the hearth, contentedly eating his supper, and reviewing between 
whiles the comfortable roof and walls around and above him, 
pleasantly illumined by the brilliant jets of gas that sprung from 
all parts of the huge back log — ^they needed no better light. 

" Yes, Harry ; I shall post a letter to-night," smiled his brother. 
" Poor girls ! they will be glad enough to obey the summons, I'm 
thinking ; and their staying in Adelaide has run away with more 
money than we can well spare. However, that can't be helped ; 
they could not have roughed it in a tent as we have — ^at any 
rate I should not have liked them to do so." 

" I wonder what they will think of our house ? " said Harry, 
in a tone of voice which expressed his own idea of its perfection.' 

" Well," replied Martin, " you must not be disappointed, Hal, 
if they do not view things quite through the same rose-coloured 
medium you and I do. "We have done the work, and have the 
extra pleasure of seeing it finished. It will seem rough enough 
to them, I fear. But there is one thing," he added with a laugh, 
"they will not be prepared for anything veri/ great from our 
united labours, H!arry ; so I should not wonder they will be more 
than satisfied." 

That was pleasant ; and Harry evidently thought they ought 
to be satisfied; and he sat basking in the warmth aud watchmg 
his brother as he wrote his letter of directions ready for the post 
—the back of a tin dish for his desk— tiU warmth and pleasure 
and fatigue combining, he nearly fell asleep. He was aroused 
from this at length, for the letter was finish^, and Martin, tired 
as he was, prepared to «ally out for a walk of a couple of miles 
to the nearest post — a slab nut of very tiny dimensions, on the 
Adelaide road. 

" I think, Harry, if I were you, I would just go to bed ; you 
are tired out, and will be asleep in a moment. I'll lock up the 
door when I go," said Martin, kindly. 

It was very lonely, very dreary, being left alone with no house 
near. Harry half shuddered at the thought ; but fatigue and 
a2 
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sleep held the mastery, and Martin's words proved right — ho 

Eurposely lingered a little to see if they would not do so. The 
eavy head had scarcely touched the pillow when sound sleep 
closed the eyes to all outward objects. He was far away in the 
land of dreams when hia brother opened the door and, leaving 
the cheerful glare of the firelight behind him, went out into the 
cold and darkness of the night ; and when he returned, the same 
deep slumber rested on Harry's eyelids. There had evidently 
been no movement ; he had slept on in unconscious happiness. 

Smiling at his brother's happy slumber, Martin quickly resolved 
to follow his example, first having consecrated his new dwelling 
by prayer and praise ; for Martin Wallace was one of those who 
viewing God as one in whom we live, and move, and have our being, 
referred back all to Him — viewed every blessing as flowing from 
Him, and rejoiced in the belief. Need we wonder that his sleep 
was sweet to him. 

The Wallaces, brothers and sisters, were of an old and respect- 
able family in; England, who had grown up amidst competence, 
and surrounded by luxury ; but whom the clouds of misfortune 
had brought to the necessity of reflecting upon the " ways and 
means" of life. To this necessity they were first awakened by 
the death of father and mother, both of whom succumbed before 
that dire foe of London, the cholera of 1849, leaving their aflPairs 
in that unpleasant state of entanglement that involved the loss 
of nearly all their property, enriching the pockets of the men of 
law to the detriment of their unfortunate clients. In fact, at 
the final winding up of affairs, our friend Martin found himself 
and sisters and brother turned adrift on the world with ^ve 
hundred pounds, and their own dormant energies. Not entirely 
dormant, nowever, for a good deal of latent energy in each member 
of the family had run to waste on minor objects, for want of more 
definite and positive. Lizzie's had expended itself, as far as it 
could, on the domestic supervision and arrangements of home. 
She was two years her brother's senior, and the adviser-general 
of the family — one of those gentle and lovable women who guide 
with a silken and almost imperceptible thread all those connected 
with them. The loss of such women is a positive loss to the 
circle in which their happy government has existed. Lizzie 
Wallace had many friends, but no one had hitherto succeeded in 
drawing her away from the dear home associates to form the 
centre of a fresh circle. Her heart had hitherto remained constant 
to the Lares and Penates that had possessed her affections from 
her earliest childhood. 

Martin's energy had early developed itself in a fondness for 
all bold and daring and masculine sports ; and as he grew in 
years the necessity for working off some of that energy betrayed 
him into the paths of horticulture. The garden at home was 
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almost all the produce of his own labour, and beautified by his 
handiwork. The curious rocky fountain ; the paths lined with 
shells ; the trellis- work covered with roses ; the early peas and 
beans ; the forcing-beds for strawberries — all came from that 
energy that would not be repulsed by the often repeated words 
of expostulation, "no need." It was well for him that he 
possessed in himself such a hidden mine of wealth ; for, after all, 
what element for good is ihere in mere golden treasure without 
this kingly quality ? a quBity that has led to the construction of 
all most wonderfiil in the universe — ^to the bringing forth of all 
most bright and fair and valuable into existence ! A well-directed, 
energetic mind is indeed a gift to be esteemed. 

A bright, happy, merry spirit was Edith, giving life to all who 
knew her, brightening many a weary hour, bringing sunshine 
into many a weary heart. She was never weary — her studies, 
her music, were pleasant companions to her ; and as she had little 
else allotted to her in the family group, all the energy of her life 
was thrown upon these. Perhaps if she had any secret wishes it 
was that she had more to do in the world, a more comprehensive 
niche to occupy ; as it was, her^pathway had hitherto been very 
smooth and pleasant and delightful. She was the darling of all 
hearts, arid only nineteen. 

As to Harry, he had not left school when the happy family 
circle was broken up, and a new sphere of life became imperative. 
He looked up to his elder brother with affection, mingled largely 
with admiration ; all he liked he tried to like too. But he was 
the least robust oiT the family, a slender stripling of a youth, 
growing rapidly, and perhaps somewhat beyond his strength. 
Altogether the family formed a combination of singularly 
harmonious elements. 

The " ways and means! " Eest assured, dear readers, that tho 
united famuy energy was at once brought to bear on the subject. 
What was five hundred pounds for the future of so many, and 
especially a family brought up as they had been ? They must 
throw off the shackles of society, and put their unwonted hands 
to the plough, that was certain. But could they do that in 
England ? No ; a touch of old family pride declared that at 
once. Why not then in Australia ? why not ? Not a dissenting 
voice answered the question. For many reasons that was 
decidedly the land for carrying the threads of their scattered 
fortunes ; and that night they went to bed to dream of the long 
voyage and its termination — of a long farewell to conventionalism, 
and a welcome to freedom of thought, and feeling and action. 

We have already introduced Martin and his brother Harry 
during the first development of their energy in the new land of 
their adoption. Their sisters had been left for careful keeping 
at a little house somewhere near the Port, the dwelling of an 

A3 
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old servant of their fkther's, who had entered the colony some 
years previously, and who gladly welcomed the children of her 
old master to a share of the two poor little rooms that were all 
her poBsession, with the exception of a ne'er do weel of a husband 
and naif a dozen children. Martin was right — Lizzie and Edith 
were weary of their sojourn at the Port, and earnestly waiting 
and watching for the summons to a home of their own once more; 
and strong faith as they possessed iik his ability to do most 
things, there was just the shadow or a fear in their minds 
whe&er, after all, the first strong pu£f of wind might not blow 
their house down. 



t ■ 



CHAPTEE 11. 

PL^NS AlTD BESOLYES. 

"There is beauty in the round!ed woods, dark with heayy foliage, 

In laughing fields, and dinted lulls, the yalley and its lake — 

There is beauty in the gullies, beauty on the clifis, beauty in sun and shade. 

In rocks and riyers, seas and plains — the earthis drovnied in beauty." — Tuppbb 

"And you really are not disappointed?" asked Martin 
Wallace of his sisters for, perhaps, the twentieth time, as he 
watched them running about the hut adjusting their little 
modicum of furniture and other possessions, with a glad alacrity 
and beaming eyes that really rendered this question unnecessary. 

"Disappointed! I look so — don't I?" said Edith, turning 
round with an arch smile on her lip. "Well, yes, I am 
disappointed, for I see no shaking rafters, and I can't positively 
push out one of those slabs with my hand. The roof, too, looks 
really as if it would not come down, and the smoke, I declare, 
goes quite respectably up the chimney !" 

"As for me," Lizzie replied, in answer to the questioning eye 
that turned upon her, " I ^m so very glad to be away from those 
two poor little miserable rooms at the Port, kind as poor Nancy 
was to us, and so very glad to have any shelter over our heads 
that we can call our own, that I am by no means disposed to be 
critical. But really, dear Martin, I did not think you and Harry 
could accomplish such great things, well as I knew the energy 
of your nature." 

" Always had a turn for these sort of things, Lizzie ; active 
employment I always considered a blessing, and you know, girls, 
there must be a beginning to everything ; who can tell what 
* golden gift' fortune may yet have to bestow upon us?" 

"Have we not * golden gifts' continually from the hand of 
our Heavenly Father," said Lizzie, smiling at her brother's 
enthusiasm ; " health, and energy, and affection, each of them a 
golden gift in itself, dear Martin, we have need to remember 
the hand which bestows them." 

The little slab hut was already beginning to wear a com- 
fortable aspect. The half dozen cnairs, purchased in Adelaide, 
if they were expensive (as they most certainly were fifteen 
years ago), were strong and heavy, and of unpolished cedar; so 
was the table, whose chief merit besides was that of being a large 
size and square. Two plain cedar sofas completed the furniture 
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for that room, and, according to the arrangements of many bueh 
houses, excellently furnished it was. Two iron stretchers, ani 
many large boxes provided the furniture of the bedroom, but 
tasteful fingers and ready knack soon formed these into setteee^ 
and toilet-table, and wash-stand; tasteful fingers draped th« 
windows with snowy curtains ; and the little bush house, with 
its unadorned walls, was soon as snug as many a house of stone, 
and far more complete in its arrangements. 

If it was comfortable within, it was lovely in the extreme 
without ; wild and lovely — Edith thought she should never be 
weary of gazing. Just in front of the house the trees had been 
felled in preparation for a garden, and such a vista opened that 
the sisters clapped their hands with delight as they first 
discovered it. ^mrough a very forest of trees — towering gums, 
and tall pines stripped from their bark, and looking like columns 
amidst the rich dark foliage of their neighbours — the eye we'nt 
on — on, to a deep ravine or gully, the sides of which were 
clothed with foliage and verdure ; hill upon hill, and then one 
far delicious peep of the- sea — the wild, timibling, tossing, 
foaming sea they had crossed — iike a pure Hne of silver against 
the blue sky. Oh, it was lovely — ^very lovely ; it reconciled them 
to all that was new and strange and queer in their new home. 

" All was new, and fresh, and naive, and delightful,*^ Edith 
declared. She would not for worlds, for her part, have come 
16,000 miles to a new country just to have entered on the same 
mode of life she had experienced in England. Why, it was like 
a fairy tale — quite as good as one ; mere play at living — pleasant 
play too ; and though Martin laughed, and, pointing to the roof, 
declared that he had found it something more than play to raise 
that above them, she tossed her head till all the brown ringlets 
fell back from her sunny brow, and held to her opinion. 

Nicely sheltered they were from the mail tracK ; indeed they 
lay some distance back, though one corner of the few acres they 
possessed overlooked it for some considerable way. A good 
deal of their land was yet scrub and rock, but about two or three 
acres of cleared land sloped downwards from the house to a 
weU-watered creek, that gave ample promise of future irrigation. 
Unfamiliar sounds saluted their unwonted ears on all sides. 
The whirr of the ojjossum, the croak of frogs, the hooting of the 
owls, the soft plaintive cry of the cuckoo-like mawpawk, the rich 
melody of the magpies, and the cawing of innumerable crows ; 
while as a soft accompaniment to all these was the sighing of the 
wind through the sheaoaks, and the rushing of the waters of the 
creek, as they eddied and whirled through pieces of rock, and 
obstruction of roots, and fijnally fell gently mto a basin of the 
same rocky formation at some little (fistance further down. 

A slender column of smoke through the trees a mile off 
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pointed out the situation of their nearest neighbours. Beyond 
that, and in various directions, were indications of a similar 
kind. They were a little band of themselves, however, and the 
distance of neighbours, whom they neither knew nor had seen, 
troubled them not. They sat round the table and enjoyed their 
tea that second evening after their arrival with a zest they had 
seldom known in the midst of the luxuries of the home land, the 
light of a splendid fire lending its witchery to the scene, and 
embellishing with delicate touches all the rough and uneven 
aspect of affairs. It lingered lovingly on the rich brown curls 
that fell in natural grace round Edith's fair brow, and touched 
the soft, dark bands of Lizzie's hair, so tastefully and neatly 
arranged in classic beauty. Who does not love the firelight of 
the wintry evening ? who has not sung with Cowper — 
" For me, perhaps, the glowing hearth 
^ May satisfy awhile, with faint illumination 

That uplifts the shadows to the ceiling." 

Nor was the firelight less pleasing in the Australian hut because 
there was no ceiling upon which the shadows might be uplifted ; 
on the contrary, it added another grace to the whole, the very 
shadows were embellishment. 

" These cakes are very nice, Lizzie ; I never tasted any such 
before/' exclaimed Marim, complacently sretching out his hand 
for another. 

" You never have, sir, of my making," said his sister, laughing. 
" This is a new accomplishment I learnt from poor Nancy ; for 
this and bread making I am indebted to my sojourn at the Port. 
So you see I was not idle there." 

" Idle ! it would not be easy for you to be that anywhere. I 
fancy I see you baby-nursing and washing, and bread making 
into the bargain. But really I fiilly appreciate these cakes." 

" Scones, sir, scones. G-ive them their name proper. They are 
regular Scotch scones; and Nancy declares I make them to 
perfection. But I see the air of the hills increases the appetite 
to an alarming extent. I must take that into consideration 
when I make scones in the future. Have you made up your 
mind what to do first, Martin," she presently added. " When 
will the cows and our poultry arrive ? I am quite anxious to 
see them." 

" And I am all impatience," cried Edith ; " I want something 
to pet." 

" The cows and fowls ; well, that is our next work ; a little 
snuggery for the last, and a bailing-place for the former ; though 
I believe they are quiet enough, and capital milkers. Then, 
Lizzie, my dear, hard and fast for the fencing. I don't care 
how soon that's done, for I have not quite lost the home feeling 
of encircling one's property from all intrusion. Between whiles 
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we will lay out the garden, for they tell me the rainy season will 
soon be in, and then, hey ! for our seeds ! Work for you, girls. 
Ah, Edie, no fear of your being idle !" 

" Better for you, then, I can assure you ; for never was a 
truer moral sentiment expressed than tmit in the two lines bf 
Dr. Watts— 

" Idle hands some mischief still 
WiU ever find to do." 

Let me be idle and you'll come into closer acquaintance with the 
reality of them!" 

" Not much fear of having too little work, Edie," laughed 
Harry. " Look at our hands — see what a state they are in 
already." 

"Scarred with honest and honourable labour, dear Harry," 

said Lizzie, fondly regarding her young brother. " But, Martin," 

she again continued, " have you really decided what we shall do 

.for a living ; cows and fowls will not quite keep us — will they?" 

" Not quite," laughed Martin. " Yes : I've learnt a thiug or 
two since I've been up among these hills, and I'm convinced I 
cannot do better than just keep to that for which I have the 
most taste as well as inclination. I intend forming a regular 
market garden, and supplying Adelaide with the produce. THiere 
is exceUent land, abundance of water, and we are not so far 
distant from Adelaide that our produce may not easily reach the 
market. It's an old hobby of mine, and I believe will prove 
successful. I shall Just put in wheat enough for our own con- 
sumption, and feed for our horses and cattle. There — that's my 
plan ; of course it must be properly matured and arranged, and 
will take time to be so. Meanwhile, my dear girls, we have a 
little cash on hand, plenty of good stores of all kinds, and energy 
and good will, and love enough to make up for all the rest — 
* golden gifts,' every one of them, as Lizzie calls them ; and not 
a bad name either." 

And so they chatted over their tea, till that pleasant repast 
was over. The tea things were washed and put away, the candles 
lighted ; and while the two sisters sat down to work at some 
large thick rugs they were knitting of string and many-coloured 
pieces of cloth for the hearth and bedside, Martin and Harry 
betook themselves to one end of the room with their carpenter's 
tools and some strips of deal, out of which they were busily 
manufacturing shelves for books and various household utensils, 
an invaluable acquisition to their bush home. 

Pleasantly* busy days they were that followed these scenes. 
Bright days, too — spnng-like and lovely. To the newly-arrived, 
the sun seemed to look down very hotly upon them ; indeed it 
retained for some time a great deal of its summer heat this year, 
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but the evenings were chilly and the dews copious, and a good 
fire was esteemed a very welcome thing indeed. 

Martin "Wallace, with the assistance of his sister Lizzie, had 
made a great many purchases before leaving England, that were 
very usefiil to them now. Indeed it was soon discovered that a 
litile " lean-to " was an imperative addition to their house, wherein 
to stow their stores ; and very useful it proved when accomplished. 
The hen house was soon completed. It was built entirely of the 
long, thin pine trunks, and iust at a sufficient distance from the 
garden in prospective, which meanwhile was gradually making its 
appearance before the house. The brothers dug and trenched 
between their fencing-in employments, and Lizzie and Edith 
followed with hoe and rake, smoothing the roughness of the 
soil, and preparing for the seed. They worked under their 
brothers' direction when they could spare time from their indoor 
employments ; and this light out of door's work, at such a time 
of year, was very pleasant and invigorating. It was very much 
like a pleasant dream ^till to Edith — ^very much like play — till, 
one morning, she' awoke to the consciousness that the fingers that 
bad hitherto been most familiar with the ivory keys of the piano 
must become acquainted with the washing-tub, and that 'pa/r 
necessite, for no help could be found in any direction. There was 
plenty of water, and plenty of soap ; but the fair hands and arms, 
bared to plunge in the suds, grew sadly sore and tender, and evdh 
bHstered, with the first exertion. ^ 

" I wish I could do all, dear Edie, and let you go free," said 
Lizzie, sadly regarding her younger sister, who, with her fair curls 
tied back, was making up by energy for her want of tact. 

" Indeed I would not allow you, dear," replied Edith merrily. 
" It's only a little needful experience, a little hardship, just to 
teach us it is not all play ; for really, Lizzie, between ourselves, I 
verily believe this is the hardest work we have to do — are your 
fingers sore?" 

"AH skinned, love ; but we shall get over that. Never mind, 
we must make up by extra water for our want of knowledge. I'm 
glad I watched Nancy so closely when we were at the Port ; see, 
I think this was her manner of rubbing, and I don't think it hurts 
80 much ! " 

" But Lizzie, I hope we shall not always have to do this. You 
know I don't mind doing things — ^I rather like it — some things ; but 
I must say I would rather not always have our own*washing to do. 
Does not your back ache ? " 

" Poor girl ! " laughed Lizzie. " Well, never minS, Edie ; there 
inay be * golden gifts' in store for us yet; and if not, we have 
much already to be thankful for — many ^ood gifts, if not golden 
ones. This little discipline may be best for us, darling. We 
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must try and be contented with our lot — ^to go steadily forward, 
and trust." 

And after all, when the washing was over, and the clothes 
hung out to diy in the sweet-scented air, in spite of aching 
backs, and weary feet, and terribly blistered hands and arms, it 
was a pleasure to think that even this hardest of hard work was 
carried through, and that the snowy linen their brothers after- 
wards wore was the result of their own deft handiwork. 

It was not all play, and yet Edith as well as Lizzie quickly took 
it up, made light of it, and consoled themselves in the evening by 
a nicely-swept floor and brilliant fire, closely-drawn curtains, and 
pleasant candle-light, even in that bush hut. Books and work, 
the pen and pencil, and amidst all, even music — for the voices of 
the four harmonized most sweetly — caused many a pleasant 
winter's hour to be passed away. 



CHAPTEE in. 

PEOaBESS. 

" I would not enter on lay list of firiends 

Tlie man that needlessly sets foot upon a worm." — Cowfbb. 

Winter stole rapidly in — ^winter with its boisterous thunder- 
storms ; its deluging, flooding rain ; its wild, wQd wind ; and the 
little slab dwelling had a hard battle for existence. Yet, 
wonderful to say, it did exist, for if a shingle chanced to get 
dislodged, the nail and hammer were at hand, and soon put all to 
rights. Once indeed, on the first rough night of genuine wintry 
weather, when the storms without raged wildly, some of the 
torrent made its way within the dwelling, sending adrift any light 
articles that had been left on the floor ; but Martin and his spade 
soon dug a trench that carried all surplus water away ; and the 
flood was never repeated, though many other storms succeeded. 

After their hard out-of-door labour, very pleasant it was to 
both Martin and Harry to come in to the neatly arranged room 
to partake of carefully prepared meals, and empy their sisters' 
society. They saw very little of any other sociew the first few 
months of their sojourning in the " Wren's Nest, for thus Edith 
had playfully designated it. Now and then a passer-by would 
call at the door to ask for a drink or to enquire the way. 
Those that did so, had their curiosity stimulated to a high degree 
by what they saw within and without — all wore so different 
an aspect from the generality of bush homes. The close fence 
had now encircled most carefu^ all that portion of land that was 
destined for garden ground. The wheat they had reserved for 
another season; but within the enclosure the result of their 
labour was now visible, and many healthy specimens of vegetation. 
Their own table, as well as the Adelaide market, was supplied 
with very early peas and beans. Lettuces with snowy hearts ; 
radishes of dehcious crispness ; cabbages whose growth in some 
instances was monstrous ; turnips and carrots in abundant per- 
fection ; besides more delicate and rarer specimens, far exceeding 
even Martin's most sanguine expectations m their growth. Bows 
of raspberry cuttings; healthy young strawberry plants, had 
their allotted places; and above all things, flowers were not 
forgotten. Such flowers ! The outward semblance of that little 
slab hut was nearly forgotten, by reason of the luxuriant creeper 
that clung pertinaciously to the slabs, and all over the little slip 
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of a Terandah that during that winter had urged its imperative 
claim. Tiny dwarf rose-bushes, two or three inches high, bore 
buds and blossoms of supassing loveliness; and bulbs thrust 
through the soil, and shone forth in golden, and crimson, and 
scarlet glory, in all directions. It was wonderftil to the newly- 
initiated, this fruitfulness of the virgin soQ — wonderful the rapid 
growth and bursting into flower of every tiny twig. The garden 

frew up before them like a fairy plantation, and blossomed into 
eauty like the rose. 

Worth all the hard work — worth all the increasing care ; and 
it paid pretty well, though not quite so well as their sanguine 
expectations had led them to imagine. There were other com- 
petitors already in the field, and nearer the market than them- 
selves ; yet still it paid ; so did their ducks and geese ; so did 
their choice, well-nurtured poultry ; so did the prime eggs that 
accompanied the garden produce ; so did the butter, that the 
sisters had after some little trouble learnt to make. It was sweet 
and good ; but they did not send many pounds to Adelaide ; 
they kept some for their own consumption, and now and then 
sold out at the request of a neighbour. 

We are detailing the success of our young friends ; but we do 
not wish for a moment to infer that theirs was a path only of 
success, or that they diflfered in any degree from their less 
fortunate neighbours. They had experience to buy, and like 
many others, they frequently bought it at a dear rate. They 
purchased pig j^but the pigs proved a failure ; for though they 
did not exactly die as the pigs of Cowper's Parmer, of " maggots 
in the tail," they certainly died of some equally inexplicable 
disease ; and the pigstye was declared vacant for the season 
Their most promising cow — ^a pretty creature — ^black and white 
— was decliured one wet morning to be among the "stolen or 
strayed ; " and as at that early stage of proceedings the 
desirability of branding never entered their miagination, the 
straying appeared very likely to remain permanent. Now and 
then, too, a mischievous fowl would stretch its lawless wings and 
enter the sacred precincts of the garden, to the utter ruin of 
choice seedlings or delicate flower roots, and to its own detriment 
also, for every such offender paid the forfeit with its life. Then 
too, in spite of the comfortably nested hen-house, these same 
feathered denizens woiild occasionally prove ungrateful and lay 
away from home, choosing the most unfrequented spots, and 
hiding their eggs in out-of-the-way plantations ; not so far either 
that the artful crows could not find them out. These were some 
of the drawbacks to their success; but their energy was unabated. 
They steadily pursued their course; and the "Wren's Nest" 
became a very snug little home indeed. 

By these very drawbacks they gained experience, as we have 
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before said, though dearly it was purchased. The disappearance 
of their favourite cow especially convinced them of the necessity 
— ^repulsive as it was to their uninitiated minds — of a cattle 
branding. Their three cows and pretty snowy calf, their two 
horses and little foal, were all in an unbranded condition. It 
was a necessity that touched to the quick the sensitive natures 
of the girls ; and even Martin thought it rather a cruel business 
when he understood it clearly. However, there was no help for 
it. If in the future no further straying of cattle was to occur — 
no further permanent straying — ^the deed must be done at once ; 
and Martin's next visit to Adelaide was for the usual branding 
irons, and in due time these came home. Formidable looking 
weapons enough, Edith declared them. The large "MW" in 
the centre of a heart, did not mend matters. 

" One would think, Martin, from your brand, you were all 
heart ! " she exclaimed, with a shudder ; " but afc any rate it is an 
iron heart — and, in my opinion, any one had need to be iron- 
hearted to use such things red-hot on living flesh ! Paugh ! 
Martin, how can you?" 

" Must be done — ^no other method of marking our cattle, my 
dear Edie ; and we cannot afford to lose them all. That would 
be poor work!" 

" Por my part, I would rather lose them all than put the poor 
things to suffering." 

" My dear little Edie, I dare say you would — ^I quite believe 
you," Martin replied, good temperedly." * 

" At any rate give us fair warning when the deed is to come 
off. Lizzie and I will decamp out of sight and hearing at least ; 
it can be of no use our witnessing such necessary cruelty, if so 
you must call it." 

" You shall have ample warning, my dear ; I would not have 
you by for worlds. But let me reassure you — ^the suffering will 
not last very long. A few days, and your favourites will have 
quite recovered ; and we shall have the pleasure of having it in 
our power to claim our own property by our own especial brand." 

Edith was not so easily reassured, however ; nor was Lizzie. 
They both went shuddermg to bed that night with other feelings 
besides cold, remembering what the morrow was to bring to their 
favourites. 

It was a morning of clouds that saluted their waking vision 
next day, and the sound of falling rain was rather welcome than 
not to the sisters. The branding must surely be put off ; it 
would not be possible to perform the dreaded operation such 
weather. It was but a forlorn hope, and quickly dispelled when 
their brothers came into breakfast, bringing a stranger with them, 
whom they smilingly introduced as Mr. Alana, the neighbour 
who had Mndly promised to assist in the cattle branding. 
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In Edith's estimation his errand spoilt all ; and though she 
was forced to acknowledge that he had some pretensions to good 
looks — ^verj fine eyes, and good hair ; that his dress became him 
very well — ^a short blue serge shirt, girded round the waist by a 
leathern girdle, and high boots, with a cabbage-tree hat and long 
black ribbons ; a dress, by the way, dear readers, considered very 
much " the thing" with young bushmen fifteen years ago, how- 
ever much out of repute it may be in our present modem times 
of dress coats and pegtop continuations — yet the branding-iron 
hanging against the wall opposite her, and the knowledge that 
he was about to use them, and as far as she could see, with 
perfect nonchalance too, not only took away her own appetite, 
but made her feel very indifferent to that of her guest. It was 
well that Lizzie's horror of the deed to come did not prevent her 
playing the pretty and graceful part of hostess. She had pene- 
tration enough to discover that, in spite of his errand, he was a 
gentleman, and that it was quite her duty to treat him as such. 

" My sisters are horrified at the thought of this branding 
business, Mr. Aland," laughed Martin. " No consideration of 
loss will reconcile them to it." 

"Ladies generally feel so~r-I -should be very sorry if they felt 
otherwise," replied Aland, with a smile. "We of the rougher 
sex, however we may flinch, are not supposed to possess feelings ; 
we have to put them on one side. It is a good thing we can 
doit." 

" When we tjan. I suppose it is because I am new to these 
sorts of things, but I must acknowledge to some sentiments of 
repugnance — even though of the rougher sex," said Martin. 

" Use is second nature," his companion lightly replied. 
Then, as anxious to change the subject, he continued, looking 
through the window nearest to hun, "I had no idea, Mr. 
Wallace, you had such a lovely place up here. But a few 
months ago I was past here with my dray and not a slab was 
raised or a post fixed — and now ! Well, your progress is 
astounding. I shall be ashamed of you seeing our place ; that's 
a fact. May I ask," he suddenly continued, as though a bright 
thought had crossed his mind, " are you American ?" 

"No, certainly not," replied Martin, merrily; "true English 
bom. Why do you ask ? 

" Forgive me, but I thought you had so much of the * go 
ahead' spirit of that nation; and the English are proverbially 
slow." 

" We are the exceptions to the rule," said Lizzie, smilingly ; 
" and you wiU allow there are exceptions, Mr. Aland." 

" I must after this. Miss WaUace ; facts are convincing. 
Strange that I should never have come across this way this 
winter — that we should be such near neighbours and yet have 
never met before." 
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" I have scarcely yet learnt what constitutes newr neighbours 
in Australia/' said Lizzie ; '' I have hitherto been so unsophis- 
ticated as to imagine that we had no near neighbours." 

''Any one within half a dozen miles has a right to the 
title," said "William Aland, funnily. " But we are not quite 
such far distant neighbours as that implies. Miss Wallace. My 9 
father's place is only two miles distan1>-— a mere nothing — a 
pleasant walk. If your brother will only do us the honour of 
bringing you, my mother and cousin Winnie will be delighted. 
There is little good society in these parts, as I dare say you 
have discovered this winter." 

" We have been very busily engaged," replied Lizzie, slightly 
colouring, " and have made no acquaintance at all." And she * 
rose as she spoke, for the gentleman had also risen, with a 
glance to the stockyard and then to the brands. 

" I hope you have not resolved against forming acquaintance- 
ship. Miss w allaoe," said William Aland in half wounded tones. 

" Oh, no," Lizzie answered. And Martin, coming to the rescue, 
replied, " Certainly not. The first fine leisure afternoon I will 
bring my sisters to your house. They will be glad of a little 
feminine society, I dare say. And now, my dear girls," he 
added, " as this wet will entirely prevent you taking refuge in 
the scrub, I really think the next Dest thing for you to do is to 
shut yourselves up in your bedroom. I will tell you when all is 
over," he continued, with a slight laugh, as he thrust the irons 
into the fire. 

There was no help for it. It would have been folly to go out 
with that steady drizzling rain to wet them to the skin. They 
took their brother's advice and buried their eyes and ears in the 
pillows. They had made up their minds for a fearful outcry ; 
but if there was any, none met their ears. They heard, indeed, 
an occasional lowing, but that might or might not be an egression 
of pain. Indeed other noises — just then very welcome, however 
much at other times as they might have been voted a nuisance — 
proved dominant ; for they had taken the precaution to drive all 
the ducks and geese round the house, keeping^ them there by a 
plentiftd bestowal of grain. The loud and incessant quacking 
and cackling of these trespassers in the near neighbourhood of 
the garden effectually prevented the intrusion of other soulids. 
The sisters rejoiced, though they did not know that the merit of 
the suggestion was due to William Aland. Now and then Qame 
the rush of feet backwards and forwards in the next room to' and 
jfrom the fire. That was the nearest approach to anything that 
told of the proceedings without. " But enough, too," Edith' 
declared with an angry shudder." 

" All over, Edie," shouted Harry's voic# at last. " You can ^ 
come out. Mr. Aland has heard something of our missing coi*^ 
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he thinks ; and Martin has gone with him to see if he can prove 
its identity. He will not be back till rather late." 

" How can you laugh ! " exclaimed Edith, in extreme disgust, 
as she emerged froin the bedroom, and stood in the light of the 
open doOr. 

" I'm laughing at you, Edie," said Harry, again bursting forth 
hilariously. " Where have you been putting your head ? It 
looks singularly rough, and curiously adorned with white feathers." 

" What have you done with the martyrs ? " asked Edith, 
indignantly putting back the offending curls with both hands. 

" Oh, they are quite safe, and not such martyrs either as you 
imagine. I thought it would have been worse— though to be 
sure it was bad enough, and I'm glad it's over." 

" So am I, Harry," said Lizzie, with a sigh of relief. " I 
suppose it was really necessary. Now I onfy hope the poor 
wounded creature^ will sooii be well," and she quickly began to 
remove the breakfast thiugs, which had remained untouched 
during the branding process. 

" It's no matter, Lizzie ; I never can or shall like Mr. Aland," 
said Edith petulantly. " How quietly he took the whole torturing 
process, just as a matter of course. I hate such cold-helEbrtedness." 

"At any rate," ^d Harry archly, "he showed some regard to 
your feelings, for it was he who put us up to driving the ducks 
and geese down here, round the door. I defy you to hear any- 
thing with their noise in your etos — ^it was perfectly deafening." 



CHAPTEE lY. 

WINNIE. 

" Bejt)ice, my little merry mate, 
The blithsome epring is coming, 
When thou shalt roam, with heart elate, 

To hear the wild bee humming." — ^Bebnabd Bakton. 

The dray track that led past the slab hut of the Wallaces 
pursued its course still further from the mail road, and through 
avenues of scrub, and trees of various descriptions, from which 
the wild note of the wood-pigeon sounded, and the black 
magpie — or mutton-bird, as some denominate it — sang its 
singularly wild music to its listening mate. Flowers grew to the 
very edge of the track in springtide — strange, singular, as weU 
as lovely flowers — flowers that fascinated you with their very 
weirdness of formation and colour ; others whose waxen petals 
would have graced a cultivated garden, and such beds of heather 
that the ground was pink with the tiny delicate sprigs. It was 
a solitary dray track, seldom used ; tne grass grew up among 
the wheel-marks ; the silver wattle shook out fragrance from its 
blossom, and the golden wattle made the air heavy with perfume 
in its season. What a lovely place it was; while here and 
there, as some height was gamed, a delicious peep of country 
became visible, revealing other heights and oth^r glens, and 
sudden visions of little unpretending dwellings in unexpected 
situations. 

It was along this seldom-used dray -track William Aland rode 
the morning he breakfasted at the Wallaces ; though sooth to 
say, none of all this beauty was revealed to him. There are some 
eyes as surely sealed to all of natuue's charms as though thej 
had no existence ; though we do not mean to insinuate that this 
was entirely the case with our friend. Certainly everything that 
morning was under a cloud. There is nothing very inspiriting in 
a rainy day — in itself considered. Country views present a 
different appearance when viewed in mist to the same scenes 
touched with goldten .ffanlight ; and the flowers were yet shrouded 
from view — the ^sjjtles had put out a few premonitory biids — 
the grass was dank and heavy with rain drops. But as certain 
it is that whatever attention William Aland gave in general to 
nature, in her most prodigal moments he had never learnt to 
esteem her's "golden gifts.'* 
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Por nearly two miles the road continued of the same character ; 
after that the usual sign of approaching habitation appeared — a 
bush fence on either side the road, and beyond these cultivated 
land. At the present season young wheat was in luxurious 
growth, promising an abundant harvest ; and this for some dis- 
tance now and then interspersed by a piece of fallow, or again 
by a portion of land left in its original condition of scrub and 
trees. To one of these latter portions the dray track evidently 
conducted, and terminated at a heavy slip-pannel, made of 
substantial pine poles that were no trifle to lift. 

Through the sup-pannel a tolerably well-beaten path conducted 
for some half section, and then became visible a sloping roof of 
thatch, two or three irregidar colonial chimneys of shape and 
size to suit the taste or ability of the builder, and then the long 
straggling house itself, with doors and windows of aU shapes 
and sizes, and crowded together in such an indiscriminate manner 
that where the rooms belonging to them existed was a matter of 
wonder. Eooms there were, of course ; and for every window a 
door ; all looking down the green slope that gradually led to the 
track, which turned off" suddenly to a cluster of stables and out- 
houses, all of old timber, lookmg as if they had borne many a 
summer's heat and many a winter's storm. Large haystacks 
and heavily-erected stock-yards gave a comfortable, well-to-do 
expression to the place ; so did the garden of fruit trees behind 
the house — or literally in front thereof; for the front was 
turned away from the dray-track, and looked through an avenue 
of the same mature fruit trees of many a season's growth. 
Ploughs and harrows, empty drays and waggons, and farming 
implements of every kind then in use stood here and there about 
the place, wherever it had suited the owner at the moment to 
leave or have them left. There was an aspect of security thrown 
over aU even by this very carelessness. It spoke pretiy- loudly, 
at any rate, of the proprietors' right to every inch of the ground ; 
it spoke, too, of the nature of their employment, and betrayed at 
once that the Alands — father and sons who occupied it—were 
flourishing farmers. 

Sunlight is a beautifler, even to old thatch and odd architecture ; 
and in spite of these drawbacks, Aland Grange was very pleasant 
to look upon a few mornings after the events in our previous 
chapter, when the rosy light of a late winter's day broke smilingly 
over it, glittering on the many bright windows, and betraying the 
existence of a ^pirtive creeper that had stolen up, nobody knew 
how, to the very precincts of the wide kitchen chimney — a pretty 
green garland in a brown field. 

It was so early that the golden orb had only just risen above 
the eastern horizon, a fair view of which was visible from -the 
doorstep of the large dining-room, at the back of the house, facing 
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the dray-track ; and taking in the full beauty of the sunbeams, 
rosy clouds, clear sky, andaU, a young girl had stationed herself 
upon those steps, and stood leaning her head against the door, 
her hands clasped behind her. 

Were it not that her eyes were of a soft blue — ^wondrously 
clear and soft — that the ripples into which her hair would break, 
in spite of the hard knots into which they were bound behind her 
head, were fair and gold-tinted, a passer-by would never have 
taken a second glance at Winnie Aland, for at that time her 
figure was tall and ungainly, and her dress anything but adorning, 
containing not a single graceful feature. Poor Winnie ! she had 
grown up to her fourteenth year amidst a family of rough boys 
on a station up the North, partaken in aU the wild sports of her 
brothers, with no mother's hand to guard or guide her ; for she 
was very young indeed when her mother died, and the woman 
who took charge of her father's household, had no sweet feminine 
graces to impart, no delicacy of feeling to instil. Winnie had 
been suffered to take her own course ; to gaUop bare-backed on 
the wildest colts ; to wade through creeks ; to climb trees ; in 
short, to become as unfeminine as the presiding genius of her 
home herself. 

From this state of wildness her cousin, Willie Aland, happily 
delivered her. On a visit to his uncle's station, just as Winnie 
had entered her fourteenth year, it first became apparent his 
little cousin was fast growing up into what seemed to him might 
prove a very fair womanhood, if properly influenced, but which 
ominfiuenced might prove very much the reverse. Her wildness 
and masculine dexterity shocked all his ideas of propriety ; and 
from the evening when she dashed forward proudly to meet him, 
standing with bare feet on the bare back of a rough little pony, 
both arms triumphantly folded before her, he made a resolve that 
from all these wild sports, and wilder associates, Winnie should 
be rescued forthwith ; and thereupon the resolve was put into 
action. 

And so Winnie Aland had found a pleasant home at Aland 
Grange — a kind and indulgent mother in her aunt ; but sorely 
she tried and perplexed the old lady by her unconquerable wild- 
ness. It was difficult for her to understand why her wild sports 
might not as reasonably be pursued now as in days of yore, when no 
one reproved her for following the bent of her inclination ; when 
her feats of agility met with applause and gratulation ; and even 
her father had a sftile for his wild little Winnie's doings. It was 
questionable how matters woidd have terminated had not Willie 
Aland again come forward to the rescue, and undertaken what . 
his mother was about giving up in despair. It was well he did, 
for A word from him soon became law in Winnie's estimation; 
and one after another she relinquished her wild sports when she 
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saw how they offended him, though to relinquish them cost her 
many a sigh. 

She would gladly have spent all the days abroad with him, 
could she have been permitted ; but that he assured her was not 
the thing at all. She must learn gentle feminine ways ; become 
skilled in all domestic lore ; and withal study the tasks he set 
her ready for him in the evening, if ever she was to become his 
" little wife ;" and with that spur before her, many an untasteful 
piece of work, many an ungrateful task, was got through, and 
Winnie's heart became very closely entwined around her cousin 
Willie ; and no wonder, she owed so much to him — ^he bore so 
tenderly with her wilful actions, sheltering her at once jfrom his 
mother's reproofs, and his brother's jeers and taunts, and from 
his father's disgust. What would Winnie have done without 
him? 

It was for this dear cousin that she stood at the door, waiting 
and watching, that July morning — her blue eyes taking in mean- 
while everything that was lovely before, above, or around her, 
enjoying to the full the sweet morning breeze, fresh and keen as 
it was, though enlivened by sunbeams. There was a touch of 
Badness on her face, for amidst other thoughts the freedom of the 
birds as they fled from tree to tree, wildly caroling, and the 
joyous manner in which they flitted from bough to bough, set 
her longing for her old wild freedom, and wondering why Hmbs 
that were formed for agile feats shoiild be restrained — ^why she 
should not be free and ^d, even as those gay little warblers. 
Her thoughts flowed freely out at any rate when her cousin came 
— not in the way she expected, but from behind her — and placing 
his hands on her shoulder, demanded where those same thoughts 
were wandering. 

"Where you, I suppose, do not want them to go, Cousin 
Willie," she answered, with a slight accession of colour. ** I 
can't see why I should not be fi^e as the birds ! " 

" When you have wi/ags, Winnifred Aland, I will answer your 
question," ne replied laughing. " At present there are plenty 
of reasons why you shoidd not ; amongst others, were you a bird, 
or disposed to try the tops of the trees, you certainly would not 
be fitted for a walk with me this lovely morning. I am going 
across the creek to inspect the progress of the wheat in the 
paddock there — ^the last 1 sowed — and thence up to the top of 
the grass-tree hill ; I have discovered a new view from thence. 
Win you come?" 

Would she ? — of course she would ; the very next best thing 
to possessing wings, and with those wings, freedom. It never 
crossed her mind how willingly that same vaunted freedom was 
passively yielded up in the presence of the strong will of her 
cousin ; it never once occurred to her how entirely her wiU bowed 
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to liis ; how gladly she followed where he led. In the midst of 
all her wildness, this child-like confidence in his leadings had first 
won her cousin's regard and affection. She was very child-like 
still, though nearly two years had passed since her residence at 
the Grange, though already she had reached a woman's stature. 
Into very little society had she been thrown, and from female 
society especially she shrank ; indeed, saving her aunt and her 
aunt's servants, v^y few females crossed the threshold of their 
home. 

The look of sadness took flight from Winnie's face as she gaily 
followed her cousin along the dray-track and through the heavy 
sliprpannel ; and lightly skimming before him, she threw down 
one pole after another before he could reach or prevent her. 

" When shall I teach you, Winnie, that when I am with you 
that is my work," he asked, half amused and half vexed at her 
persistence. 

" Never," said Winnie, with a gay caroling laugh that would 
have shamed the very birds she envied. " I am no poor weak 
thing ; I can lift the pannels aa well as you." 

" Perhaps so," said her cousin ; " but it's one of woman's 
charms to be weak, and one of man's pleasures to aid h^r in her 
weakness. Winnie, child, shall I never teach you that lesson ?" 

" But I'm not weak ; I'm strong," persisted Winnie. 

" If you are, it's not well always to say so. Strength is gri|,ce 
in man, but not in woman. W innie, I should like you to be 
graceful." 

" And weak ? Oh, Willie. I do not want to be weak." 

" I did not say to be, but to seem. I know you can perfectly 
well lifb those heavy poles, but I would far rather have done it 
for you. There are many other things you, as a girl can do for 
me, Winnie, that I cannot do, Let us each keep to our own 
share of the work." 

Winnie went oa silently for a few moments. She was 
inwardly chafing, for she had meant to please and save him 
trouble, and instead she had only succeeds! in vexing him, and 
obtained reproof. She walked on a little before him with a very 
drooping head, and, as truth must have it, a very pouting lip. 

" Wimfred," he[ presently called to her, "don't your hair curl — 
or wouldn't it if you did not tie it np into that ugly knob ? It 
seems to me it would." 

She turned round abruptly on him with such a genuine look 
of surprise in her blue eyes that he fairly burst out laughing. 
He had never told her that he disliked her style of hair-dressing 
before ; he had never complained of the ugly knob. What 
could have set that stone rolling ? What new thoughts could 
have taken possession of her cousin's mind ? She had yet to 
discover their source. 
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" Oh ! don't trouble yourself, Winnie," he continued, still 
laughing ; " I was just looking at your head, child ; a good 
shaped head, by-the-bjre. All of tne hair that is not in that 
knob shines like gold in the sun, and ripples like sunset clouds 
in tiny waves. I*m sure it will curl : you might try it. 

She laughed, too, now, and tugging at the black string that 
held together the "hard knob," as her cousin denominated 
her twisted hair, she sent the whole mass heaving and rippling 
over her shoulders. "Any better now, Willie?" she asked, 
archly. " I hope it is, for it feels so — a lot." 

" You have oeautiftil hair, certainly — curling hair, too," said 
Willie Aland, admiringly; "but it wants something else, I 
suppose, besides freedom, Winnie : culture, I dare say. Can't 
you twist it into curls ?" 

"I don't know, maybe," she answered dubiously, and she 
pushed the fair mass of hair away from her head, and placed her 
bonnet on again. 

" It won't do so, at any rate," said her cousin with a sigh. 
You'll have to tie it up again, I suppose ; you look too wild. 
Well, never mind ; perhaps we maj* find you some one to lead 
you yet. Come up tne grass-tree hill ; we can see all over the 
country from there — and I just want you to see one little point 
that I know you have never seen before. A new place, that 
one day I shall take you to for a closer view. I want you to 
become acquainted with its inmates, Winnie, very much. They 
are coming to see us soon." And leading her by the hand to 
one particular spot, the most elevated on the range, he pointed 
with his finger to one little place amidst the hills and foliage — 
a spot of verdant beauty — a little oasis of vivid greenness among 
the sad colonial gums, with their evergreen luxuriance. It was 
the " Wren's Nest," and the home of the Wallaces. 
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NEAB NEIGHBOFBS. 

" Now girls, I declare we cannot positively, with any degree of 
decency, put off our call upon the Alands any longer ; they have 
kindly made so many protestations of neighbourly feeling that it 
certainly, becomes us to return it. Conie, what say you to a walk 
this afternoon?'* 

So exclaimed Martin "Wallace one lovely morning in the early 
spring, as he came in from the side of the house, where he had 
been performing the ablutions necessary after his gardening 
occupations before he could comfortably sitdown to theabundantly- 
spre^ table, and enjoy the break&st hour and its pleasant 
converse, 

" Well," replied Lizzie, carefully pouring sugar and cream into 
the cups as she spoke, " I for one am quite willing. We may 
extend our associates with advantage in some cases, and I shoidd 
like to become a little better acquainted with the Alands." 

" Especially when we get such magnificent beef as this from 
the- acquaintance," said Harry, with comic gravity, looking at the 
dish of steak in its rich gravy that Edith was just placing on the 
table. 

" Now Harry, for shame ; you know I meant nothing of the 
kind," returned Lizzie, laughing in spite of herself. " I fiilly 
appreciate the fine beef as much as you, but I still more highly 
appreaate the kind motive that prompted tiie gift. Eresh meat 
is very acceptable after salt, I own ; and I tlmik, Martin," she 
added, tummg to her elder brother, " that we must surely have 
something from our garden that wouM be new and agreeable to 

them." 

"Of course we have," said Edith, with a merry toss of her 
head ; " our peas and lettuces would be as acceptable to them 
as fresh beef is to us." 

" I am glad to believe so," replied Martin cheerfully ; " we 
will make the esyeriment, at any rate. I quite agree with the 
old adage that * those who would have friends must show them- 
selves friendly.* It will give me a great deal of pleasure if our 
peas and lettuces are acceptable, Edie." 

" Surely two members of the family will sufficiently represent 
it,** said the incorrigible Edith. " Harry and I will stay at home 
and mind the house.** 
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" Oh no, Edie, that will never do," said Harry mischievously; 
" you must not stop at home. I can mind the place well enough 
by myself, providing you are not going to make a night of it." 

" But supposing I prefer remaining at home ?" 

" We are going to suppose nothing of the kind," said Martin, 
rather gravely. " Now, Edie, we can't do without you, and that's 
a foct." 

" Oh," interposed Lizzie, " Edith has scarcely forgiven William 
Aland for his cattle branding ; but I think she will not resent it 
so £u* as to decide against the visit. The afternoon will be lovely 
for the walk." 

The weather was lovely ; for the rains of winter had gradually 
given way to the first balmy breezes of spring. Buds and 
blossoms had multiplied over the hills, by the creeks, and along 
the gullies ; while the " Wren's Nest" had become — in Edith's 
estimation at any rate — more, fairy-like than ever. Even the 
milking went pleasantly forward, now spring had carpeted the 
ground with rich herbage and flowers. The sunshine threw its 
usual enchantment over the rude fences and slabs : the very slabs 
themselves were fast hiding themselves beneath a graceful drapery 
of clinging, wreathing tendrils. Work of all kinds progressed in 
merry mood-^manya laughringingforth gaily atthequaintness, the 
primitive fashion of some of their proceedings, or at the untutored 
hands that sometimes so signally failed in what they essayed to 
do. It was nothing now to rise with the magpies and taste the 
fresh morning air. Such air ! Those hills were breathing nectar ; 
the wattle-blossom distilled its fragrance far and near ; while their 
own cultured flower-beds shook out from their delicate censers 
incense of the rarest kind, 

Those fine spring d^ys were Edith's especial glory. She never 
wearied of her work, whether that work consisted in rolling neat 

Eounds of butter into shape, or skimming the thiek yellow cream 
•om the pans of milk, or collecting together the eggs that those 
fowls would lay away in nests of their own construction, thereby 
exhibiting something of the self-willed determination of the human 
species. She even sang over that " worst of all work," the terrible 
washing day — sang to the passes to and fro of the heavy iron ; 
for even all this was more endurable in bright, joyous springtide 
than amid winter and its rains. But her especial delight was the 
culture of the flowers ; she would willingly have passed all her 
hours in that employment. They were dear " morsels of refine- 
ment," she would say, and whispered all sorts of sweet and delicate 
messages to her. Lizzie knew how she delighted to be amongst 
them and out in the open air, and quietly took upon herself many 
a duty that rendered Edith free for the blossoms and the sun- 
3hine ; and so they got on delightfully together — ^harmoniously 
pud happily. " The diligent hand it maketh rich ;" and certainly 
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the " golden gifts," so eminently possessed by the "Wallaces, of 
diligence and perseverance, were already working wonders for them. 

TSie walk itself was somewhat of a novelty — something 
savouring of the practices of old England, for certainly hitherto 
they had been too busy for mere walks of pleasure, and the 
constant employment m the open air made walks less of a 
necessity. But, after all, there was not one of them but thought 
of it as a pleasure — a little relaxation of daily labour, that gave 
it Bomethmg of a holiday aspect. They felt this so strongly that 
when they turned to give Harry his parting charges and farewells, 
they were very sorry that he could not share the holiday with 
them, and told him so. 

" Oh !*• he exclaimed with a laugh, " you need not be sorry 
for me. I would rather twenty times be quiet at home. I shall 
have a rosy time in your absence, I can tell you — a real holiday!*' 

" Is that all the thanks you give us for our regrets ?** said 
Edith, shaking her head at him. You are glad to be alone — eh ? 
Take care that I don't steal the key of your writing de^. I 
know there is something worth seeing 'in it ; and I mean to 
see some day." 

** Do you ? Nothing worth seeing, Edie," laughed her 
brother ; but he coloured like a girl as he spoke, and turned into 
the house. 

" Have you any foundation for what you say, Edie ; or were 
you only bantering Harry? Do you really think he has 
anything original— any of his own compositions in that desk that 
he keeps so carefully locked." 

** Every foundation, Martin — ^proof positive. I know he 
writes poetiy, for I was to-day the fortunate finder of a specimen. 
See, here it is. Shall I read it ?" and Edith produced a scrap 
of paper, on which her brother's writing was visible, as she spoke. 

** Bead it ; oh, yes — kIo, Edie," said Lizzie, with sparkling 
eyes. " We are quite out of sight and hearing now. Well, I had 
not the slightest suspicions that the dear boy thought of such things. ' ' 

" I had ; it takes me to ferret things out. I hope he won't 

miss this." And Edith's eyes were brimful of merriment as she 

read poor Harry's pilfered verses :— ^ 

" When leaying the shores of old England behind me, 

I hade an adieu to the things of the past ; 
I felt for the time that the hot tears must blind me—* 
Of all really lovely, was witnessed the last j 

That beauty for ever had passed from my view ; 
But, then, little * Wren's Nest,* I dreamt not of you, 

" I dreamt ijot of you, with your fairy-like bowers, 

Your green, shady foliage — ^your wild, rocky height— 

Your gullies all richly embroidered with flowers — 
Your birds of rare plumage, all golden and bright. 

How little of aught in the future I knew* 
Or dreamt, little * Wren's Nest,' of beauty in you. 
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** The air is all fragrant and rich with perfume — 

The heather's pink hlossom has crimsoned the ground — 

The rich golden clusters of wattle in hloom, 
Bend low to the hreeze, and shed incense around. 
Oh, my heart to thy beauty must ever be true, 
Nor weary, my sweet little * Wren's Nest,* of you." 

"There," said Edith, as she finished — "what do you think of 
Harry for a poet. And, of all things, to have immortalized our 
little slab hut in verse !" And she laughed merrily. 

" It's too bad to laugh, Edie, I declare," said Lizzie. " The 
verses are very passable for a boy like Harry. I had no idea 
he had the least rhyming propensity." 

" I'm glad to say the propensity does not prevent him taking 
his part in the practical walks of every-day life," said Martin, 
dryly. " He does his share, and more sometimes than I like 
him to do. It only proves that there are exceptions to every rule. 
Eor my part, I never made a line of poetry in my life !" 

And Edith put by her treasure — for, though she laughed, 
treasure she esteemed it, and was proud enough of her young 
brother's gift, as she called it, in her heart of hearts. 

Clusters of the wattle trees in bloom, with their golden 
showers of buds, were here and there distilling their incense, and 
the heath blossom was pink beneath their feet. Edith gathered 
a handful of the fairy-like bells and looked lovingly at 
them — more lovingly than ever ; for were they not the theme of 
Harry's lay ? Every step of their way was carpeted by thick 
green herbage — multitudes of little leaves, soft and velvety for 
the foot to rest on, and spangled by yellow flowers, that gleamed 
like stars amidst the leaves. But, lovely as the way was, and 
«weet as the breeze, the walk was along one, andibhey began 
Bit last rather impatiently to look out for the slip-pannel they 
had been tol<J. it would not be possible to miss. 

The not-far-distant bark of dogs at last convinced them they 
were approaching the wished-for haven, and a few moments and 
the heavy slip-pannel appeared in sight, and a moment after 
they caught the first glimpse of the chimneys of the Orange. 
They had no time for comment had they been so disposed, for 
as they came in full view of the house, William Aland himself 
came out from the vicinity of the stables eagerly forward to meet 
them. 

" I was afraid you had given up all idea of paying us a visit," 
he said, after the first salutation had passed, as he escorted them 
up to the house. " We have watcned for you every day for 
some time." 

" We have to make hay while the sun shines," laughed Martin ; 
" but we always intended an early visit." And, with his sisters, 
he followed young Aland into the house through one of the 
numerous doors that met their view. 
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The room they entered was a large one, unoccupied, nnceiled, 
and with a floor composed of huge flags of stone, of all shapes 
and sizes, blended together evidently for the purpose of forming 
a floor, and not for any symmetrical effect. It was neatly swept, 
however, and down the whole length of the room a large table 
was stretched, covered with a neat brown oil-cloth. Two large, 
old-fashioned wooden arm-chairs, lined with dimity cushions, stood 
one on either side the hearth, upon which a small but cheerful 
fire was burning. Two windows, neatly curtained, let in the 
pleasant afternoon sun, which fell all across the floor, sending a 
line of gold to the opposite wall. In the window-sill of each 
of these a few books were heaped — ^books that looked as if they 
had evidently been used by somebody, and among these Martin 
recognised, with pleasure, a large family Bible, in primitive 
green baize covering, which, from its outward semblance, had 
not been suffered to lie upon the shelf unopened. From a crane 
in the chimney swung a good-sized fountain, which bubbled forth 
a pleasant reminder of the tea it was destined to prepare ; and 
after that long walk, they aU felt tea was not a thing to be 
refused. There were two long colonial sofas of unpolished cedar 
wood on either side the table, and a few benches against the 
wall. Lizzie and Edith took their seats upon one of the former, 
after effectually resisting William Aland's persuasions to occupy 
the arm-chairs ; and having seen them seated, he went off to 
find his mother, whom he guessed was somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of the kitchen, as usual. 

He had scarcely left them a moment when a door near them 
was thrown open, and, unconscious of guests, Winnie Aland 
rushed in, followed by a large kangaroo dog, who was leaping 
and fawning upon her, and equally oblivious of visitors. 

"Willie! Willie!" she exclaimed, and then discovering the 
unwonted guests, stopped short, a quick colour mounting to her 
very brow. She had advanced too far into the room to run away, 
or it is questionable whether she would not have adopted that 
s^le of procedure. Martin effectually put a stop to any hope 
of the kind, for rising and taking her hand, he led her forward to 
his sisters, pleasantly saying as he did so — " I have never had a 
formal introduction myself, and yet I think I may venture to 
introduce Miss Winnie Aland to my sisters. Lizzie laid Bdie, I 
believe we have the pleasure of meeting Miss Aland." 

She laughed at that, and something of the uncomfortablenesa 
of a self-introduction was dispelled by his manner ; but wild and 
untutored as she was, Winnie was not quite reassured. She 
answered the kind enquiries of her friends, but looked meanwhile 
timidly towards the door, as if, as Edith afterwards mischievously 
said, she still meditated a retreat. The return of William Aland, 
accompanied by both father and mother, was a relief to all 
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parties ; and certainly Winnie would have disappeared then, only 
that her cousin forcibly detained her, and by some word or sign of 
his, set her on her good behaviour. Perhaps, too, in the little bustle 
of conversation that ensued, she was glad to take her revenge for 
being compelled to remain, by a covert examination of the two 
young ladies, so diflferent to the general character of the visitors 
at the Grange. 

The young ladies themselves meanwhile were fully occupied by 
the kindly welcome they received from the old people — such a 
welcome, dear reader, as these old Australian homesteads often 
aflford; and which sends so warm a gush of pleasure to the heart. 
Mr. Aland, senior, was like his son in a great degree, but not so 
tall, and considerably stouter. His hair was of silvery whiteness — 
that is the circle that still grew round his head's smooth baldness. 
He was a pleasant, cheerful-looking old man, with plenty of life 
and energy yet to spare, and a hearty tone of voice to warm up 
the whole. His wife was rather tall, also stout, and must have 
been very good-looking in her younger days, for she still retained 
signs of comeliness about the face, which had more than one loving 
dimple. Lizzie and Edith liked her the moment they saw her. 

Intent on hospitality, the long table was soon lavishly spread 
with all the larder contained. The fountain gave forth its steaming 
contents, and the rich aroma of tea saluted the senses. "Winnie, 
released from her restraint, was glad to be allowed to make her- 
self of use ; and the whole party were soon gathered round to 
partake of the " cup that cheers but not inebriates," and adds 
greatly to the social pleasure. People get so pleasantly sociable 
over a cup of tea, at least where a warm welcome attends it ; at 
any rate the Wallaces and the Alands did — ^freely discussing plans 
and prospects — giving and receiving news ; till even Wmnie 
ventured a little pleased smile in reply to some remarks addressed 
to her, and promised to return the visit, when Lizzie asked her 
as they rose to leave. 

" I very seldom get so far as your house, my dear,'* said Mrs. 

Aland, shaking hands warmly with Lizzie. " I am not young, 

. you see. But Winnie — ^it will do her good to come, if you w3l 

nave her. She wants a little good companionship, poor child," 

she said in a soft aside. 

" We shall be very glad to have her," said Lizzie. " If you 
are fond of flowers. Miss Winnie," she added, with a meaning 
glance at a rosebud in her belt, " you will like to see ours, I think." 

" She will like them very much," said William Aland ; " Winnie 
is very fond of flowers, and I will bring her to^see yours. But 
we will not part here. Put on your bonnet, Winnie, and we will 
fo some of the way at any rate on the road homeward with the 
liss Wallaces." 

The moon was bright in the heavens when they left the Grange 
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1)eliind them ; but they were a merry, cheerful paxty, and refreshed 
by welcome and tea, they were quite prepared to encounter the 
walk. There was plenty of laughter, for Lizzie and Edith were 
new to moonlight walks in Aus^alia, and were often startled as 
some opossum, equally scared with themselves, whizzed across 
their path, or sprang from bough to bough with their peculiar 
wld, whispering wlurr. Edith, especially, provoked Winnie's 
laughter by innocently asking if there was no danger of snakes 
among the grass. 

" Not at this time of year, Miss Edith." replied William Aland, 
after the laughter had somewhat subsided. " It is a rare thing 
for them to be out at night at any period." 

" They are frequently found near creeks, are they not ?" asked 
Lizzie with a slight shudder, though she smiled at the same time. 

" Now, Lizzie, don't get afraid of our pretty creek, whatever 
you do," said Martin ; " it is a real boon to our garden. What 
should we do without it ? " 

" I never heard of any snakes in vour creek. Miss Wallace," 
said William Aland laughing. " I think you have nothing at all 
to fear." 

" That is a comfort, at any rate," answered Edith. " One likes 
to be able to see the foe one has to encounter." 

They stood chatting for a little while before they parted, for it 
was a soft balmy night, and the moonlight was throwing fantastic 
shadows all around them. 

" You have only a short distance to go now," said William. 
" I think you cannot possiblv miss your way now, Wallace." 
They had far exceeded the half way they had intended to come ; 
and so Martin said as they laughingly took leave. Winnie and 
her cousin set off at a quick run on their homeward path, and the 
three Wallaces were leisurely taking the little track that safely 
conducted them over the creek, and through their garden to their 
to their own door. 

Harry was reading when they entered, but his literary 
employments had not made him neglect their comforts. A 
cheemil fire was sending its bright scintillations up the chimney, 
and diffusing light and warmth through the snug little room. 
Very small it looked, indeed; after that of the Aland's, but very 
pleasant still. The huge kettle was merrily singing, inviting 
them to supper; even the tea things were set for a second supply, 
for Harry declared that after that walk they must be quite 
hungry. At any rate they did ample justice to his care for 
them, and gave hUn to understand by their full appreciation of 
his provisions for their comfort, that they had not been cared 
for in vain. 

After all, the visit had been a pleasant one. They had secured 
some very agreeable neighbours — ^had both received and given 
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pleasure at very little cost. Edith was right — ^the lettuces and 
peas were very acceptable indeed, for at tne Grrange they were 
novelties but seldom met with; and Martin's pride was jMly 
satisfied in the pleasuse which the bestowal seemed to afibrd. 

" We must become better acquainted with Winnie, dearEdie," 

said Lizzie, as she laid her head on her piQow that night. '' She 

. looks as if she had no young Mends — ^no female friends I mean." 

"Did you ever see such a strange child," laushed Edie, 
slowly brushing out her curls and tying them together for the 
night. " She was quite scared at us — ^her blue eyes looked full 
of fright. Is she not a wild little thing ? And, oh, Lizzie, her 
hair ! — ^that pretty golden hair tied up in that strange fia«hion. 
How can her cousin let her ?" 

" Perhaps he can't help it ; perhaps he did not notice it." 

" I believe he does," said Edie, putting out the light as she 
spoke and creeping into bed by her sister's side, where sleep 
presently took possession of thoughts and their expression. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

THE "PEAEL OF DATS." 

'* Rest from the dailj tumult of the world — 
The daily round of duties — ^peaoe and rest ! " 

How many rare and precious gifts have been showered down 
upon the inhabitants of our southern land in very prodigality of 
profusion ! Many of them little appreciated, perhaps because they 
are so profuse — or, perhaps, because they are uncomprehended. 
The gifts of sunshine and of shower — of the blossom and of the 
tree ; the shadow of the rocks in the weary land — the murmur 
of the creek — and the whisper of the breeze. G-ifts, and goodly 
gifts, all these, of which we too often only estimate their worth 
by their positive loss. 

Among all others, there is one fair, one bright, one golden 
gift that all may share — that, indeed, to aU is given ; but, ah, 
how differently welcomed ! It comes a fair harbinger of peace, 
here ushered in by soft bell chimes — ^by hallowing melody — ^by 
the voice of praise ; here by quiet cessation from aU but needful 
employ — ^by relief from the noisy hum of the world's work — 
from carping care, and pressing toil ; to some a " golden gift " 
indeed it proves, — ^the "pearl of days," — the Sabbath ! 

Be it in the city, where unnumbered feet tread the streets to 
the house of prayer — ^where the silken sheen and the threadbare 
cloth pass each other, aU on one errand bound, for the ostensible 
worship of the Most High — or in the far-off wild, where the hush 
of nature seems to testify to the Sabbath's repose ; where the 
breeze moves whisperingly from tree to tree, every trembling 
leaflet quivering with the praise of Him who formed it ; where 
the flower, and the bird-song, and the trickling waters of the 
creek, freshly bubbling from the spring — all speak of Him who 
has made the Sabbath holy, that Sabbath is, indeed a " golden 
gift " to man. 

The " pearl of days! " It was thus the "Wallaces had been 
wont to esteem it in their dear old English home, for a " pearl 
of days" it was to them — so peacefully happily, usefully spent. 
Often those far-off Sabbath chimes seemed reverberating in their 
ears — often the Sabbath melodies, like the music of a dream, 
came floating back on the wings of memory. Dear Sabbaths of 
the dear old past, never to return !* 

But the "golden gift" was theirs still, in this far off land. 
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Were they farther from Him — more distant from His eye ? Oh, 
no, no ; a thousand times no. He was there still, to love and 
honour ; and the " pearl of days" thev were to keep as holy in 
their new-formed home as amidst the luxury of the old. It was 
their joy to do so. 

Strange it seemed — very strange at first, when no Sabbath 
chime called them forth to worship j stranger still when they 
discovered that their Sabbath service must be conducted beneath 
the shelter of their own little slab hut ; for no house of prayer 
was within many miles of their dwelling. But that once dis- 
covered, and it grew as a thing of course j and the Sabbaths 
were as peacefully, as beautifully, kept as under many a vaulted 
roof 

Sweetly and harmoniously the four voices blended in the 
hymns and dear old time-honoured tunes of home. Very 
precious and rich sounded the words of sacred writ Martin read 
aloud, following with a well-selected discourse from some ancient 
or modem divine. All wound up, as commenced, with prayer. 
The little family seemed more closely knitted together at such 
times than ever ; their hopes, their aims were one ; and they 
soon found out that their Australian Sabbaths were still to them 
" golden gifts." 

Hitherto they had been undisturbed upon this day of rest ; 
no one had stolen in upon them — ^no one had discovered their 
employment. Peacefully they had enjoyed themselves in 
their own ways Sabbath after Sabbath throughout the winter 
months, holding every morning a regular little service, and for 
the remainder of the day each pleasantly occupied with the 
many Sabbath books they possessed. But it was scarcely possible 
that this should always last. To those who had no home 
employments, the Sabbath leisure was enticing ; and, perhaps, 
there was a little curiosity abroad as to what ttie Wallaces did 
with Sunday, as on that day especially they were never visible. 
With one, at least, there was a determination formed to find out. 

And so it happened that a Sunday or two after their visit to 
the Grange, they were seated around the table, surrounded by 
their books, the window and door both widely opened to admit 
the fragrant breeze as it stole over the embroidery of flowers, 
and wafted the grateful incense to the senses. Very beautiful 
was the scene without, for the vista of trees had been enlarged, 
and beyond their own fine beds of flowers the deep guUies and 
tree-crowned hills, and that far, far-off peep of ocean, were all 
distinctly visible. The scene within was almost as fair ; for is it 
not lovely to see the bloom, the flower of life yielded to the 
service of the Saviour ? Is it nothing to see young hearts in 
earnest praising Him who is so worthy of praise r 

Through the little gate — ^the gate they had passed on their 
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visit to the Alands — very leisurely that Sabbath morning came 
William Aland himself, with his cousin Winnifred. They 
came very quietly too ; not, indeed, that they had any idea of 
the Surprise that awaited them ; they iatended that to have been 
on their own side. To Winnie it seemed enchanted ground, and 
timidly, yet lost in admiration, she followed where her cousin 
led, seeking beneath his shadow the protection she felt she 
needed in such a fairy place. 

" All out,'- thought Aland, as he approached the house and no 
sign of human kind became visible. The next moment the 
open door and window attracted his attention, and through 
these there presently stole a soft burst of harmony that brought 
him at once to a stand. 

" Don't move, Winnie — ^for your life don't move," he said in 
a hushed voice beneath his breath. 

She clasped her hands over his arm and stood breathlessly 
listening while the unconscious singers carried through their 
Sabbath melody in sweet cadence, such as she had never heard 
before. 

Presently the voices were hushed, and William Aland drew 
his cousin forward to the door, with the intention of at once 
announcing himself, and returning thanks for the music they had 
gratuitously heard ; but, on the very threshold, his footsteps were 
arrested by the unexpected spectacle of a kneeling group within. 
Martin was closing their service, as usual, by his customary 
prayer ; earnest, and short, and simple, it seemed to the listener 
— just as such a prayer should be. Yet, nevertheless, he felt 
disappointed at this new phase in the character of his friend, and 
the arch of his eyebrows grew elevated while he quietly stood 
and listened. Winnie shrank further into his shadow, casting 
frightened glances at the Wallaces, who little knew they were 
seen by other eyes than those whose power is omnipresent. 

Aland felt half inclined to steal off; but even as the thought 
occurred to him, there was a cessation of the prayer, and the 
whole group arose from their knees to discover their visitors. 

Martin walked forward with an outstretched hand and smile of 
welcome to greet his friend, a very slight accession of colour on 
his brow. 

"I am afraid I have done wrong by intruding to-day," said 
Aland, with a peculiar smile. 

" Not at all, not at all," responded Martin ; " had you been 
earlier we should have been still better pleased. We were only 
holding our usual Sabbath service, and should have been glad of 
your company." 

" Do you mean to say you do this every Sunday ?" asked the 
other in surprise. 

" Every Sunday, sir," smiled his friend. " It is too far to go 
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to chapel, there is none within so long a distance ; so we do the 
next best thing — we read, and sing, and pray among ourselves ; 
and as I said before, we shall be very happy for you to join us 
every Sunday, if you will.'* 

Aland did not say he would or he would not, but as he still 
looked surprised, Martin went on. 

" We have been so accustomed to think the Sabbath day one 
of our ' golden gifts,' Mr. Aland, that we can but desire to treasure 
it. For my psurt, I have always found that a peaceful, happy 
Sabbath makes a peaceful, happy week. It is something like the 
key-note of a melody, and sets the whole piece.'* 

"I like a pleasant, happy Sunday myself," replied Aland 
smiling, " and, in a general way, I believe I pass the day pretty 
quietly, unless I take it into my head to ride, or to spend the 
day with a friend. But I rather think my way is different to yours, 
"Wallace." 

" What is your way, Mr. Aland ? " asked Edith, looking sud- 
denly up from the nre she was carefully raking together, on 
hospitable thoughts intent. The great kettle was already 
murmuring its pleasant melody, and sending forth little jets of 
premonitory steam, indicative of forthcomiag tea. 

" My way. Miss Edith ? " he replied, colouring slightly. " WeU, 
not so good as your way — ^not so good, no doubt, but still a very 
restful way, after a week's work. I confess I generally lay on 
the sofa and read or sleep through the day, as the case may be.'* 

She turned away from nim half in disdain, and went on with 
her employment. 

" Do you think it eVen a restful way?'* quietly asked Lizzie, 
as she removed his cousin's hat, and placed her in one of the 
most comfortable chairs, where she coula enjoy a fuU view of the 
garden and its flowers. 

" Eestful to the body, is it not. Miss Wallace ? ** 

" Our way is restful to the mind," said Lizzie significantly. 

" I should have thought not so ; your minds must be occupied. 
Mine, at any rate while I sleep, is at rest.'* 

" But the rest is but for a time — it does not last," said Lizzie. 
" We can go in the strength of ours very often many days — ^at 
least I find it so." 

He had nothing to say to that — it was something he did not 
quite understand. His sUence was expressive. 

" Mr. Aland has been for some years in the colony, Lizzie ; 
he does not miss, as we do, the customary employments of the 
Sabbath We, reinember, are just transplanted from the very 
highest privileges of the Sabbath, and of course must feel at a 
loss to supply tne great need. It is pleasant to us," he added, 
turning to his friend, " to hold among ourselves services as nearly 
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aldn as possible to those we have lost ; no doubt it would be very- 
irksome to you." 

" It does not follow," replied Aland. " If you will allow me 
the privilege of trying, I shall perhaps be in a position to disprove 
your wwrds." 

" We shall all be very happy to welcome you, and Miss Winnie 
too," said Martin cheemdly ; and Winnie looked as if it would 
be very pleasant to her to come, though she said nothing. 

" Tou are all readers here, I see," said Aland, looking at the 
well-filled bookshelves, and the volumes that were being removed 
from the table by Edith, preparatory to the spreading of the cloth. 

" Yes," said Lizzie, smiling ; " reading is one of our pleasures. 
We value books among our ' golden gifts.' " 

" Seems to me," he replied, " that your * golden gifts' are very 
numerous. Miss Wallace." 

" So they are ; we are always discovering new ones." Lizzie 
laughed merrfly. 

" That is a household term with us," Martin interposed ; " a 
household term originating with my sister Lizzie. Possessed of 
aU the * golden gifts' she says we have, we must be rich indeed." 

" Do you monopolize aU the * golden gifts ' iiji your family, Miss 
WaUace?" 

" Oh dear no ! I believe the tenants of the * Grange ' have an 
abundant share ; only perhaps," she' hesitated, " they have not 
discovered them all — or perhaps they are not all estimated at 
their full worth." 

" Very likely not," said Aland, rising and taking his place at 
the table, where the noontide repast was spread ; a pleasant 
rejpfctst, and appetizing — cold, delicious ham, a crisp salad, and 
custards, to aU which the snowy table-linen, the bright cutlery 
and glass, gave a zest of their own. Aland had never more 
thoroughly enjoyed himself. It was something so new to be 
at the same table with pretty, graceful females — ^new to meet 
with such in slab huts, performing the parts of hostesses as 
perfectly as many a fair denizen of a marble hall would have 
done — that it carried him back to boyhood's days and an English 
home, and rendered him rather quiet. Martin meanwhile was 
kind and cordial, and tried, as did his sisters, to draw Winnie 
from her reserve or timidity, though not very successfully. They 
finally dismissed her with a choice though small bouquet of their 
fairest flowers, and obtained a promise that she would come again 
to see them when next her cousin Willie came. 

" Take care we do not come too often," said William Aland 
significantly. " I have some remembrance of Tiaving read some- 
where words like these, * Keep thy foot from thy neighbour's 
house, lest he weary of thee.' Now I confess I should not like 
that to be the case. 
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" You need not fear," said Martin, laughing. " I think I 
may speak for my sisters and brother as well as myself. We 
shall always be glad to see you." 

" And it will be very pleasant to us if you will join us every 
Sunday morning," added Lizzie cheerfully. " Do not forget, Mr. 
Aland." 

" I certainly shall not, Miss Wallace, and thank you for the 
invitation. At what hour do you commence your service ?" 

" At half-past ten. Will that be too early ? We are generally 
all ready by that time." 

" I will remember." 

" I will not let him forget," Winnie ventured, as they turned 
away. 

They walked some way in silence, both intent on their own 
thoughts ; not a very usud proceeding for either of them. Winnie 
was generally wild and bright, fi2l of life and spirits when 
abroad with her cousin, and he quite wiUing to respond to her 
lively sallies, or scold, her for her wildness, or laugh at her 
strange freaks. Woman-like, she was first to break the silence 
now. 

" Willie, do you like these people ?" 

He started and turned a scrutinizing glance upon her. "These 
people ! Winnie," he replied ; " of whom are vou speakrng ?" 

" Of the Wallaces, to be sure," Winnie laughed. " Of whom 
else could it be ? Do you like them ?" 

" Like them !" he answered, rather impatiently. " Of course 
I do. Don't you ?" 

" I don't know," replied Winnie, with her head on one side. 
" I do and I don't. I like Martin very well, and Miss WaUacb." 

"Is that all?" said her cousin. And he presently added, 
" Don't you admire Miss Edith ?" 

" No," said Winnie, boldly. 

" No ? Why not, Winnie— why not ?— why not ?" 

" Don't know ; but I don't — and that's flat," she answered 
with determination. 

"I wish, Winnie, you would' not use such words," replied 
WiUiam, in a vexed tone, as he slightly quickened his pace, 
switching off the blossoms of the wattle as ne passed witn the 
riding-whip he generally carried in his hand. 

"What have I said now?" asked Winnie pettishly? "I said 
nothing wrong." 

" Something you would never hear from the lips of a lady, 
Winnie. * That's flat' may do very well for a man, but for a 
lady?— no.". 

She laughed gaily. " I'm not going to be stiff and prim, 
Willie," she exclaimed, " and always picking out my words. If 
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that's how ladies are, I don't want to be one. I'm just plain 
Winnifred Aland, and no fine miss." 

" Winnie !" The tone that the single word was uttered in was 
one that often recalled her to order. She winced now, but went 
on half defiantly. 

" Why should I, and why am I bound to like Miss Edith ?" 

" Tou are not bound," replied her cousin coolly ; "but T don't 
see how you could help it. She's pretty and graceful, and very 
kind to you, Winnie. You must own that ; and there's a good 
deal you might learn from her if you choose.'-' 

" I don't want to learn," said Winnie, wilfully. " I'll learn 
of Miss Wallace if I learn at all. I like her face. Why should 
I like the other ? I don't, for I don't think she likes you, 
WiUie." 

It was William Aland's turn to wince now, but he only 
betrayed it by a quick rise of colour ; and of that the wattle 
blossoms only had advantage, for from Winijie he had turned 
his face quite away. 

" SUly child," he presently said, in a tone of mingled irritation 
and contempt, " do you expect every one to betray the state of 
their feeliugs as you do ?" 

Something in the tone — something in the words stung her to 
the quick. She put up her hands to her face as though she 
would press back the tears that were fain to rise, and took her 
usual position when offended — ^in advance of him with her head 
bowed down. Poor Winnie — ^it seemed hard to have her tender- 
ness thrown back upon her thus. What if she did show him 
her love and care for him — ^her cousin. Was there anything 
wrong in that ? Winnie began to wonder if she were not all 
wrong — if there could possible be anv right at all in her nature. 
She would have shed hearty tears had she been alone, in the 
very humiliation of her feelings ; but in his presence pride 
restrained her. 

He came up to her side presently, and laid his hand on her 
arm. " Be friends, Winnie ?" he said, smilingly. 

She sprung from him pettishly, and put back his hands. " No, 
Willie — ^no. Tou despise me — ^let me go. I am not like 
Edith Wallace ; I never shall be. I'll go back to the bush ; 
they're not ashamed of me there !" 

" I'm not either, Winnie ; I'm going to be proud of my cousin 
yet," said William, soothingly : " I am, now ; and that's what 
makes me so anxious for her to do credit to me, and herself too." 

"Why do you wish me to like Edith Wallace then?" said 
Winnie, half appeased, looking gloomily up through her wet 
lashes. 

"You may like whom you chgose, Winnie," he replied, 
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lauglimgly ; " it does not matter in the least. Will you go with 
me next Sunday?" 

" To their service ? — ^Yes. It is so strange, but I like it. I 
was once in a chapel — a long time ago. They sang, I remember. 
But they have prayers like imcle does ; don't they ?" 

" Not exactly like your uncle. He uses a prayer-book, and, 
it seems to me, Martm Wallace prays without. 

" Do you think you shaU like it r"^ 

" Don't know ; never tried. It's new, however — and I am 
getting tired of our old sleepy Sundays." 

" And ,the flowers," saia Winnie, caressing her little lovely, 
but forgotten bouquet. '' Are not they beautiful. I like them 
very much." 

" I suppose so," laughed her cousin ; " and that love of 
flowers you have makes me hopeful of you, Winnifred Aland, 
and in spite of yourself you shall become a lady ; you shall get 
refined ; and, my fair, wilful cousin, you shall not go back into 
the bush. Come, now for a run to the slip-pannel ; who will be 
first?" 

It was the right sort of regimen to try with Wimufred ; he 
knew that well. It answered at once. With a gay laugh 
away went aU her moodiness and ill-temper; and off on 
the light wings of weU-trained feet; she soon distanced her 
cousin (who intended that she should), and reached the desired 
goal five minutes before he came up. This time, however, she 
stood quietly by, and did not attempt to touch the pannels, having 
profited by a former lesson ; she reluctantly, but tacitly, consented 
to this division of the work. He threw them carelessly down, 
one after the other, a meaning smile on his lips at this fresh token 
of his power. 
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"Edie, do you like this kind of life ?" asked Harry, one lovely 
day later in the spring, as they sat together in the verandah, 
eating a simple dinner, composed of sandwiches and salad from 
their garden, and evidently enjoying alike the dinner, the day, 
and the prospect. They were alone ; for Lizzie had accom- 
panied Martin on his Adelaide trip, to make sundry necessary 
purchases and bring a little Adelaidean news up into the wilds, 
as Edith laughingly stipulated she should do ; and meanwhile, 
with Harry's aid, she contentedly remained at home, keeping 
house. 

" Do I like this kind of life ?" repeated Edith, looking 
suddenly round upon her brother with laughing eyes. " Do 
you ?" 

" I'm not sura, Yes — I like it for some things." 

" I like it also for .^ome things," replied Edith, with comic 
gravity. 

" Well, but I mean to say, though I Hke it for some things, 
there are other things that make it not so pleasant," said Harry, 
pinching off pieces of his sandwich and pelting them at a little 
black and white kitten that nestled at Edith's feet. 

" So I suppose." 

" And I. should have thought, Edie, that there were many 
things that you would miss here." 

"Eeally, my dear Harry; and what do you think I must 
miss?" 

" Nicely carpetted rooms, good furniture, books, and chiefly 
music. Don't your fingers long to be once more famiHar with 
the piano keys ?" ' 

" 1 confess to a rebellious tendency in these same digits," 
Edie laughingly exclaimed, extending her very pretty hands, 
that even close acquaintance with many of the roughnesses of 

Practical life had not entirely spoiled. " But, however, Harry, 
have latterly schooled myself mto graceful submission, and it 
will never do for you to stir up any latent sparks of discontent." 
" "Well, no. If it is a state of things never to meet with a 
remedy, I suppose it would not be wise to do so," said Harry, 
discontentedly. 

"I should have thought, too, after all," continued Edith, 
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" that you would not have found it difficult to reconcile yourself 
to such a situation as this. Look at those hills, Harry, and the 
deep, dark ravines that act as foils to their green beauty ; and 
such a sky of pure azure above all — ^fair even as a poet's dream. 
Are you not satisfied ?" 

" With that — ^yes ; yes, indeed, it is very lovely. Of course I 
am. And, indeed, Edie, I am generally satisfied with all ; only 
sometimes I fancy I should like more time for study, and a 
different purpose m life before me than mere money making." 

" I hope we have all a better purpose than that — merely that 
before us," said Edith, lightly ; " though please to remember, 
my most sage brother, such things as well-carpetted rooms, good 
furniture, books, and music are not attainable without the 
* golden gifts ' of wealth. If we want these things in our 
possession again, we must try and be contented to coin the 
means in patience. I, for my part, expect to keep my fingers in 
practice with the chum — ^the piano is a thing of the future." 
And, as Harry stiU sat moodily resting his head between his 
hands and musing discontented thoughts, she added, brightly, 
" Come, cheer up, the future may contain the * golden gifts' we 
both covet. Let us be happy and trustful, and make the most 
of the present." 

" You are a ' golden gift ' in yourself, dear Edie," said the 
boy, affectionately. " There are lots of fellows not so rich as to 
possess such a treasure of a sister. Well, then, hey for the 
future ! and, as you say, make the most of the present ;" and, 
throwing the last morsel at the kitten's feet, he sprang to his 
own, and shouldered the spade that stood waiting his leisure in 
one corner of the verandah. 

" Only let me suggest," said his sister, with an arch smile, 
laying her hand upon his arm, " that it is not the best method 
of making the most of the present to cast away its gifts so 
recklessly." And she pointed significantly to the feline morsel, 
who was doing its part, and making the most of the said gift, 
and growling menacingly over it. 

He laughed heartily at that, and the laugh did him good ; for a 
good laugh is, after all, a most excellent medicine, scattering to 
the four winds of heaven many a heavy vaporous feeling, even as 
the sunshine dissipates the mist that descends like a pall over all 
nature's beautiful scenery. A good laugh, be it understood, 
with a good, genuine fount to bubble up from — a laugh that 
requires no foreign aid to draw it forth, but freely echoes from 
a living source, and leaves a warm, joyous feeling of pleasure 
behind it. 

It did him good ; and after that he went to his work with 
double energy, determined to make the most of the present, and 
with an eye to the far-off" future, that gleamed like a rainbow of 
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Hope tkpough the waters of the creek with which he was that 
afternoon plentifully irrigating their land. 

Edith, as she went about her own employment within and 
without, smiled to herself as she heard him singing at his work. 
She had been thoroughly successful in dispelling his moodiness, 
and, to keep up the sunshine that had succeeded, she gave many 
little extra touches to their bush sitting-room, gathered fresh 
flowers to embellish the tea-table, and in her kitchen department 
concocted some wonderful cakes that she knew were particularly 
agreeable to the palate of her younger brother. How much 
power does every member of a family possess over the happiness 
of the rest, be it simplv in the performance of a kind action or 
the manufacture of a cake. 

After all, was Edith content with the life she was then 
leading ? Was the little slab hut and its pretty surroundings 
the centre around which her future life was to revolve, and 
could she be satisfied with such a centre ? Sooth to say, gentle 
reader, No. She, indeed, possessed the rare, or, as we must 
name it, the " golden gift," because so rare, of turning the prose 
of every-day life into poetry — of weaving around most common- 
place and outre things the delicate tracery of a fair imagination 
— ^an imagination that beautified the objects it came in contact 
with, just as the pearly moonlight graces the humble shed and 
casts unsightly and ungainly things into the shade. But to live 
always in this dreamy fancy-land was not her object — not even 
her desire. Like all the rest of the human species, she could 
picture a ftiture of her own ; she possessed her own secret castles 
in the air — castles that gleamed through a rose-tinted atmos- 
phere, and lured her on with beckoning light. Tet meanwhile 
she Irod the narrow paths of every-day toil and every-day 
pleasure contentedly ; the more so, perhaps, because the hope in 
that future was so large and whole-souled. 

We are speaking of the future of this world's life, the tale that 
other years was to tell ; but Edith Wallace knew something of 
another kind of hope — ^the hope that cannot be ashamed, that 
knows no disappointment, that owns no shipwreck. Earthly 
anticipations often fail ; earthly bliss often disappoints ; this hope 
never. Without it all earthly happiness, earthly honours, earthly 
advancements, sink into nothiagness. Mansions we may possess 
in this life ; fair and wide domains ; golden stores of wealth ; 
but we are poor indeed, and miserably poor, without it is ours to 
possess a title to the mansions that never fade away, but are 
eternal in tl^e heavens. 

" Edie ! '* exclaimed Harry, coming suddenly in about tea time, 
and throwing down his spade outside as he came, " you were very 
anxious to see some natives ; come with me to the comer of the 
garden overlooking the road, and you will have a fine view of 
them." 
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" Natives ! yes indeed ; capital ! I just do want to see them,*' 
exclaimed Edith gleefully, snatching up her sun bonnet, and forth- 
with hiding pretty face, curls, and all beneath its amplitude of 
shadow. Well for the fate of the cakes that they were already 
dished, or they would we fear have been dished indeed, for in that 
moment of excitement they were most certainly forgotten m 
toto. 

That corner of the garden was the very best spot to take a view 
from that could possibly be enjoyed. It was a very favourite 
place of resort witn Edith, because she could see so nicely all that 
went along the road, and at the same time enjoy so dehghtful a 
shelter, both from prying eyes and from too fervid sunbeams. 
The " Wren's Nest" and its grounds were in fact on the top of 
a high embankment, rather perhaps on the side of the hill, through 
which the road was cut. Toung wattles stood thickly grouped 
together at the very edge of this height — ^a perfect plantation of 
young wattles — teatree bushes, and tall grass outside the fence ; 
and these formed Edith's screen. With light foot and merry 
heart, she followed her brother thither now, crouching down 
among the grass, and pushing away the branches on either side 
of her, looked with bright, eager eyes down upon the road track. 

" Where, Harry ? Where are they ? I don't see them," she 
exclaimed in a low whisper, as she peered about from dide to 
side. 

" You don't ? Look there ! " and he pointed to the opposite 
side of the road, a little further on, where the shadow of a fine 
gum fell broadly and widely over a grassy spot. Beneath its 
shade a group oi natives were gathered ; not many, only half-a- 
dozen and two or three picaninnies ; but sitting and standing about 
on the banks of the creek, with the tree shadows falling around 
them, very picturesque and pretty was the effect. Perhaps to 

Eootic natures like Edith's and her brother's, they could not have 
een presented under a more favourable aspect. At any rate, 
distance lent enchantment to the view, divesting blankets of their 
dirt, and limbs of Iheir attenuation ; and the two lookers-on, from 
their leafy retreat, enjoyed the peep to the full of their bent. 

" They have two or three dogs with them, as well as picaninnies," 
said Harry. " Do you see them ?" 

" Tes, Harry ; but I wish they would come nearer. Oh, if I 
had only my sketch-book and pencils, what a group I could make ! " 

" Seems to me," said Harry, " that there is a movement in the 
camp. Just look at that fellow ; depend upon it he sees the 
smoke from our chimney. Now, Edie, you will have your wish 
— ^a sight of them near enough ; and I move for home, for Aland 
says they are arrant thieves." 

It was as he said ; the smoke curling and wreathing in slender, 
graceful columns from among the trees, had been seen ; but only 
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one man and woman slowly moved off from the group to recon- 
noitre. Edith and Harry saw them do so, and ran back to the 
house. Open doors, and blacks in the neighbourhood, were not 
to be tolerated. Edith thought, too, of her tea table, and the 
cakes at the fire, and was not quite reassured till within doors 
she discovered that the most perfect safety and solitude still 
reigned. 

" Our friends are slow in making their appearance," said Harry, 
laughing, on coming in a few moments after, to join his sister at 
the table. 

" Perhaps they will not come ; perhaps they never saw the 
smoke. Well, I should like to see them, I confess." 

She turned and glanced to the window, and gave a startled 
spring to her brother's side ; for peering through the glass were 
two pairs of very black eyes, rendered more conspicuous still by 
the whiteness of the eyeballs ; two shaggy heads of hair ; and two 
mouths of very white teeth, stretched to their widest extent by 
the sudden panic they had occasioned. 

Edith was herself again in a moment, and went immediately to 
the door to examine her strange guests. 

" A woman! can it reaUy be ?" she exclaimed, in a low tone 
of disgust. 

It was a woman, wrapped in the customary dirty blanket ; and 
from behind her shoulders, enfolded in another, depended a tiny 
picaninny, more than half white, with a head covered by lovely 
auburn curls — for lovely they were, even amidst the dirty sur- 
roundings — and dark eyes, that glistened and gleamed with 
curiosity and cunning, that strangely befitted such a tiny face. 
A half.grown boy, with a tattered shirt, and pair of moleskin 
trousers (some white man's cast-off clothes), stood closely by her 
side. Edith was fain to acknowledge now that indeed all the 
charm had been in the distance, for these poor creatures seemed 
to her repulsive in the extreme. 

" Bread, misses, please ; picaninny plenty hungry." It was 
the mournful voice of the woman that spoke. It reminded Edith 
something of the regular beggar's whine, in the home-land. 

" Poor creatures ! Hungry, are you ? I will give you some 
bread," she excMmed, tears starting to her eyes. '' However 
they can live, or what they manage to live on, I can't think," 
fi^e continued. Cutting some thick slices from the loaf, and 
buttering them nicely, she placed them in the thin black hands 
extended for them. But in the little black baby's hand she 
placed one of her sweet cakes, watching with delight the quiet air 
of enjoyment with which it was again and again lifted to the mouth 
by the tiny half- white fingers. 

" Q-ib me brock," was plaintively drawled out by the black 
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motlier, as noticing the attention the picaninny attracted, she 
made it a plea for further extortion. " Gtih me brock, misses." 

" Brock ! What does she mean, Harry ? " laughed Edith. 
" Whatever is brock ? " 

But the black woman herself made her words intelligible, by 
significantly touching Edith's dress, and reiterating " Old brock, 
misses." 

" A frock, she means," laughed Edith merrily. " Oh yes, you 
shall have a frock," and running into her bedroom, she speedily 
found an old faded jacket and skirt, and returning, found the 
black boy earnestly petitioning for " white money." 

" I wonder whetner it is possible to satisfy these people ?" she 
asked, in amused tones. 

" I should say not," said Harry, angrily. " Aland says give 
them what you will, they will ask for more. Where you come 
from ? " he asked the boy. 

" River Murray," was the curt reply, with a twinkle of the 
grave-looking black eyes. 

" I say, Edie," laughed Harry, " a nearer view divests them of 
their poetry. Did you ever see a more ugly object than that 
woman ? Is she not repulsive in the extreme ? nothing good 
about her but her teeth — they are white enough." 

" And then to think that these beings are really of one blood 
with us!" replied Edith. " Does it not seem strange? They 
have souls ; and yet how near they seem to approach the lowest 
order of animals ! I wonder whether there is really any effort 
made to do them good ?" 

" I should think by their appearance that it would not be 
easy to make an impression - ^pon them," said Harry, looking 
after them ; for, supposing that they had obtained all they were 
likely to get, they were slowly moving off in the direction of the 
road — ^the boy in advance, the woman*and her picanniny following 
after. " They seem poor, miserable, half-starved creatures too," 
he continued ; " their legs are mere black sticks." 

" I wonder whether we shall see any more of them ?" 

" Don't doubt it, Edie. Tour bread and butter and my half- 
pence will prove too attractive ; we shall have them all down 
upon us." 

They did not, however ; for the shades of evening were already 
falling, and the pale moonlight slightly silvering the top branches 
of the trees. It was getting chilly too as well as dark ; and 
Harry, who ran across for another peep after tea had been 
discussed, brought intelligence that they had made a large fire, 
and by its light he could see that their numbers were increased, 
and that they had brought a collection of boughs, with which he 
supposed they had formed " wurlies " for the night. Edith ventured 
out with him once, and declared the night view was even more 
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picturesque than the day. The moonlight and dark shadows — 
the lurid glow of the flames that fell fitfully over the quaint, 
weird figures that flitted to and fro — the distant corroberry that 
now and then the breeze brought on its wing — all added to the 
effect. It was worth something to see that night picture. She 
only wished she could forget that nearer view she had enjoyed. 
It took away considerably from the charm of the scene. Yet 
even with this drawback, she would not have lost the sight for 
anything. She was glad to know, however, thanks to William 
Aland's experience, that the dread the poor creatures entertained 
of the " white man's spirits " would effectually prevent another 
visit that night. So, returning to the house, they made up a 
cheerful fire, and employed themselves comfortably with work 
and books till the arrival of the Adelaide visitor^. 



CHAPTEE Vm. 

OFFENCE AND DEFENCE. 

Feom the time of his first Sunday visit to the "Wallaces, 
"William Aland was rarely an absentee from the services at their 
slab hut. Whatever was the attraction — the pleasant society, 
the pretty, neat room they sat in, or the perfume and beauty of 
the flowers — was best mown to himself; but Sunday after 
Sunday he traversed the dray track, sometimes with and some- 
times without his cousin ; for she often proved refractory and 
would not go, ixying at'the Bame time Very inducement to 
detain him. 

'* It*8 your most leisure day, Willie," she exclaimed one bright 
Sabbath morning after he had asked for her company. " You 
might take me a ride — a good long ride. I don't see what you 
want prosing away at those Wallaces.*' 

" I should think, Winnie, 'it ought to be sufficient that I find 
it pleasant to go," returned "William, coolly ; " and I can't for 
the life of me see why it should not be the same for you," he 
continued. 

" I want a ride," was the pouting reply ; " and it's pleasantest 
to be out of doors this weather." 

" You shall have your ride, Winnifred," returned her cousin, 
laughing, "but you shall go with me also there first, and a 
good ride after." 

So the matter was arranged, not entirely to Winnie's 
satisfaction, but better than nothing at all ; and she submitted 
with a very fair grace, and came out at the proper time from 
her room, attired in riding costume, and looking so well that she 
was rewarded by an approving smile from her cousin. She 
really looked far better m riding habit and hat than in any 
other dress fqr the habit had been a present from her uncle, and 
had been made in Adelaide, while her dresses were generally 
home-made, and very much home-made indeed, having little 
regard to fitting or grace. But this habit transformed her, and 
gave her a far more graceful appearance than she usually wore. 
The hat, too, was small and pretty, with two or three coquettish 
black feathers stuck in the band and a long veil of blue gauze 
floating away from her face. Even her hair had been arranged 
better than usual. She cotlld not make it curl to her satis- 
faction, although, poor child, she had twisted it up in paper and 
rolled it around her fingers every night. It was all in vain, and 
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the only improvement she found at all comeatable was to weave 
it into broad plaits and fasten it with hair pins. The gleams of 
gold shot out from those plaits in better style than from the 
round, hard knob ; and "William Aland soon noticed the im- 
provement, and told her that it was the very next best thing to 
eurls. 

So curls were the first in his estimation after all ? The smile 
that lighted up her face at his praise was sadly damped by this 
qualification. 

"I can't curl my hair, Willie ; it's no use, I have tried," she 
said, sadly enough. 

" Well, never mind, Winnie ; you look very nice as you 
are — ^very nice; and I'm proud of you; and you're a first-rate 
horsewoman, and sit well in the saddle." 

She knew that, and there was a little secret gleam of pleasure 
in the soft eyes, and a little conscious tinge of colour in the 
cheek when she remembered this was one thing Edith Wallace 
could not do ; for she still retained the same dislike to her fair 
neighbour, though she scarcely understood the fountain from 
which the feeling bubbled up. She was glad of her cousin's 
praise — glad he liked her to look well — glad to please him only. 
If he would not have measured her by another's standard the 
pleasure would have been dearer— more highly valued. 

The service was still the same — dear old time-honoured 
hymns, and sweet tunes, rendered sweeter by the voices that 
sang them. Bible words — ^the Gospel — ^and the Psal^i-words of 
wisdom from some divine (Guthrie or Erumacher) followed 
by the same earnest, fervent prayer; for Martin Wallace was in 
earnest, whatever he did ; tiie tone of his voice as well as his 
actions intimated as much. And Aland was forced to admit, 
what sometimes his scepticism led him to doubt, that at least 
there was reality here. 

" If aU religious people were as consistent as jon are, Wallace, 
one would be indined to have more faith in religion," he 
exclaimed, as they stood together in the verandah after service 
for a few moments before leaving. 

** Inconsistency in its members does not make religion less 
a reali^," returned Martin, gravely, " or less imperative in its 
demands." 

" But it does very strongly affect its influence. The incon- 
sistency of its ministers especially — ^they who preach to others 
ought at least to be perfect themselves." 

" No earth-born son, is perfect, my dear Aland. If you look 
for perfection anywhere, you tnll fan to find ti anywhere, at least, 
short of the Saviour. Ministers are but men after all, heirs to 
aU the evils flesh is heir to ; subject to the same cares, the same 
temptations. The earlier teachers of the gospel were frail and 
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&ulty in themselves ; perfect only in Christ. Elias was a man 
of like passion as we ; a mighty prophet, but yet a weak man." 

" Don't judge of religion by the faultiness of its members," 
Martin again reiterated, for Aland made no reply. " It, in itself, 
is pure, and peaceable, and lovely, emanating n*om one who is all 
lovely ; and oh, Aland, it is all-important both for time and for 
eternity!" 

" I suppose you consider me a reprobate," said Aland, with 
slight sarcasm m his tone. '' Well, perhaps I am ; but I would 
ra&er be tiiat than a hypocrite." 

" Are you sure that you are not the last ?" asked Edith, with 
something of his own sarcasm. She had been standiog at the 
door unobserved during the discussion. WiUiam Aland turned 
quickly round, and Winnie's blue eyes flashed fire. In a moment 
her indignation found words. 

" Wilfie is no hypocrite. Miss Edith !" 

** Hush, Winnie, never mind ; Miss Edith does not know me 
as well as you. In what respect do you think I deserve the 
title ?" he quietly asked. 

" I did not say you deserved it ; I asked you if you were sure 
you did not ! " replied Edith, rather haughiily. 

" Why should you ask such a question ? I do not deserve it 
at your bands. Miss Edith." 

*'I suppose Edie is of the opinion that most people are 
hypocrites at times ; that is, seem to be to others what they are 
not," said Lizzie. 

" I should hate and despise such people !" exclaimed Winnie, 
startled out of her timidily by the charge ; " Willie is just what 
he seems." The colour came bounding back to her face in a 
crimson flood ^s, at that instant, her cousin quietly laid his hand 
upon her arm, and smilin gly exclaimed, " You see, I have at least 
a champion in my cousin Winni&ed," and then as quietly he led 
her to her horse, and assisted her to inount. 

" Perhaps, Miss Edith, you may know me better some day," he 
continued, as bowing his adieu, he rode off after his cousin, who 
had already cantered forward, without a word of fiirewell. 

" Winnie," he said, overtaking her, and just touching her bridle 
hand, " when I wish you to take my part "before strangers, I will 
tell you. Don't do it again, child ; it looks foolish !" 

Looks foolish ! Poor Winnie ! She kept her horse's head a 
length before his, and pulled her veil more closely over her face. 
There were tears now welling fast from her eyes, composed of 
two ingredients — sorrow and indignation. "Always wrong, 
always wrong," she bitterly thought, and her head bowed with a 
feeling of deep humiliation. And " child ! " he always called her 
that now ; just too when she felt that in heart at least she was 
growing old. 
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K William saw the tears, he said nothing this time ; he had 
the cud of his own bitter thoughts to pursue. They took a long, 
but a moody, silent ride together — enjoyed apparently by neither 
— and reached the Grange in time for supper ; but Winnie's 
bead ached sadly, and she soon slipped away to her room, and 
appeared no more that night. 

Edith Wallace could not account for the almost rude words 
that she had uttered, when her brothers and sister questioned 
ber respecting her reasons for doing so. She could scarcely satis- 
fectorily account for them to herself. " It was the impulse of 
the moment," she said, " and perhaps correct." But when alone 
she tried to analyze her feelingB, she found less difficulty. She 
knew then that she had some reason for her words, for an instinct 
within told her that William Aland's Sabbath visits meant some^ 
thing else besides what they were intended to appear. She would 
have nothing to do with it. It was perfectly useless his thinking 
of pleasing or attracting her, if that was wnat indeed he thought 
of. Poor Winnie ! she might rest perfectly satisfied there was 
no intention in Edith Wallace to enter the usts against her. 

Two or three weeks passed by, and none of the tenants of the 
Grange made their appearance at the "Wren's Nest." Two 
Sundays passed, and they held their little service quite alone. 
lizzie and Martin looked significantly at each other. 

•" Our Edie has effectually offended the A lands," said the former, 
one Sunday evening, as tney stood quietly under the verandah 
together. Harry and Edith were both sauntering through the 
garden, out of hearing. 

" It seems so," said Martin, smiling. " She seems to have 
taken a very strong prejudice against him, and the nearer he 
advances, the further she recedes." 

" He certainly does advance," said Lizzie ; " and if he is 
offended, perhaps after all it is as well. I do not think I could 
part with dear Edie to such keeping." 

"We are advancing very fast, my dear Lizzie," laughed Martin, 
** and perhaps without reason ; there may be nothing but a little 
admiration. At any rate, we may apparently safely leave it in 
Edith's hands ; she seems fully able to manage her own affairs. 
Eor my own part, I both like him, and feel interested in him. I 
should be sorry to lose his friendship." 

" His cousin Winnie seems so wrapped up in him ; it is almost 
a pity." 

" She is very young, Lizzie, and scarcely undertands her own 
feelings, or she would not betray them so. I fancy Aland read 
her a lecture on their way home against public demonstrations. 
I watched them down the hill, and judged so by their gestures ; 
his hand was on her bridle." 

" Poor little Winnie !" sighed Lizzie. " I wish she could be 
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drawn out of her reserve, and return one's affection. I fancy- 
she wants a strong hand to guide her." 

Edith's words luid indeed hurt Aland. Deeply wounded in his 
self-love — ^wounded by her obvious coolness, her determined 
resistance to all advances of Mendship on his part — ^he moodily 
resumed his old Sunday sleep, and kept tar aloof from the Wren's 
Nest for the space of tljree whole weeks. By the end of that time, 
some of his pride began to evaporate, and the possibility occurred 
to him thatperhaps ne was attaching more meaning to words and 
actions than was really intended ; that the demonstrativeness 
of his cousin Winnie led him to misjudge the actions of Edith 
Wallace. His course of action was soon decided. 

One lovely afternoon Edith, having a few leisure moments, and 
requiring some eggs for the concoction of tea-cakes, set off to 
hunt for the nestful she knew there must be somewhere among 
the bushes ; for cunning as were the crows — ^with their incessant, 
mocking caw, caw, c-a-a-a-w — ^the hens were cunning too, and 
often chose out the snuggest, most cunning little nooks, where- 
into even the sharp eye of a crow could not spy. It was good 
fun to Edith, this egg-searching business when she had plenty of 
time on her hands ; better still when a whole group of snow-white 
eggs were brought to view,and her search thus pleasantly rewarded. 
TniB afternoon she had varied her occupation of egg-hunting by 

fathering wild flowers, of which, up and down tibe bushes and 
ehind pieces of rocks, she found a choice supply ; wild bidbous- 
rooted flowers, so fair and waxen in formation, that she longed 
to transplant them to the gatden, and wondered whether cidti- 
vation would make them fairer stiU. The air was soft and 
fragrant, for the silver wattle still shook its delicate perfume on 
the breeze, and some of the flowers at her feet were sweet and 
deliciously scented, small as they were, and but for that perfume 
perhaps unnoticeable. It was her first acquaintance with an 
iustrlOiim apring, and it seemed to her veiy lovely, very summer- 
like; for at times the sun's rays were even now too hot. 
This afternoon the breeze nicely tempered the heat ; the two 
together were admirably conjoined ; and such an azure sky was 
above, and such a flower-woven carpet as still spread beneath her 
feet, though a little of its verdure had fled, and grass seed were 
beginning to make their appearance. The egg business went 
on very slowly indeed ; but sue had just discovered a large nest, 
however, and was delightedly gathering the white treasures into 
her basket when she became aware of the presence of some 
other person, and sprang to her feet to encounter William 
Aland. 

''Miss Edith!'* he exclaimed, but with a tone so quietly 
assured that she was eonvinced he had only that moment dis- 
covered her, "I was just on the way to your house with a little of 
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the fortune of a day's shooting. I do not know whether you have 
tasted any of our wild pigeons, but my own experience says 
they are worth the trial." And he held up two brace of 
beautiful bronze-winged birds, the rich colours of whose plumage 
glittered in the sun. 

Edith exclaimed, at their loveliness, " It is a great pity to 
kill such pretty creatures merely to gratify the appetite — ^at 
least so I think ;" she replied, " my brother and sister will thank 
you." 

It was as much as to say she did not ; but he said nothing, 
only kept near her side, as gathering up her basket, of eggs, she 
took the path to the house. 

" Have I been so unfortunate as to offend you. Miss Edith ?'* 
he presently asked, in low, hurt tones. 

** No, certainly," replied Edith, lightly ; " why, or how should 
you offend me." 

" That I have yet to learn," he answered. " I can only say I 
wt)uld not willingly have done it ; and if unwittingly, would as 
willingly atone." 

" There is nothing to atone for," replied Edith carelessly, 
stepping before him and gathering a garden flower as she passed 
— ^a small, white rose-bud, which the next moment she threw 
away. He quietly picked it up and thrust it into his waistcoat 
button-hole without speaking. 

" Is your cousin well ?" was Edith's next question, for the 
silence was becoming oppressive, and the way seemed very long, 
though she had taken the shortest paths. 

"Winnie is quite well, thank you. Miss Edith," replied 
Aland, gravely. " You must please forgive her ; she is very 
wilfiil — ^very demonstrative where she takes a liking. Poor girl, 
she has had no advantages, and is unskilled in the ways of the 
world." 

" Better that she should remaiQ so, Mr. Aland. Let her be 
natural ; don't check her for her demonstrations. There is 
enough that is artificial in this world: people are afraid of 
showing their real feelings. It's not a right state of things, depend 
upon it. I don't like her one bit the less for her bold deience 
of her cousin. She did right if she considered you were 
wrongly accused." 

" I wish you would win her love. Miss Edith," he replied ; 
"you could do her so much good!" 

" I don't know that : I want guiding myself. Lizzie would 
do her good ; and she likes her better than she does me, that is 
evident. But there is my sister at the door. If you will be 
kind enough to go forward ; I have to take these eggs to the 

dairy." 
BLe did as she told him — went forward with his peace-offering, 
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and sat a long time in the house after that. Meanwhile she 
had cunningly entered the house the back way, and busied 
herself about some needlework till she had the pleasure of 
watching his departure through the little four panes of glass 
window. Not till then did she emerge from her hiding place, 
with a sigh of relief, exclaiming, " Gtone at last ! Why, Lizzie, 
how did you manage to entertain him so long ?" 



CHAPTEB IX. 

MONOTONY AND ITS BESULTS. 

Things went on with much of the usual monotony ; one day's 
work was very much like another's, for country habits and country 
employments are at best monotonous ; a friendly call is 
esteemed as it should be, and affords matter for fresh thought 
and conversation. Spring, with its sweet-scented breezes, 
passed away, to be succeed^ by the heat and drought of summer, 
when the grass on every side was parched and dried, and 
vegetation and culture was only to be kept up by the most 
carei^l and abundant irrigation. Fortunatefy for the prosperity 
of the Wallaces, their creek was among the number of their 
" golden gifts," and still Yielded them a plentiful supply of water 
for all purposes. Something of this was due to the forethought 
of Martin, who put all his energies and wisdom to bear upon the 
subject, and was rewarded for both labour of hand and brain by 
seemg Ids garden still flourish when many other spots were 
bare. Sh^tered amongst its rocks and trees, the "Wren's 
Nest " indeed experienced only half the usual heat of the 
climate, and was stiU a verdant spot of loveliness. 

WilHam Aland, sometimes with, but oftener without his 
cousin Winnie, often found an errand to bring him into this 
pleasant neighbourhood. Sometimes it would take the form of 
a basket of fruit from their orchard, or a brace of wild ducks, the 
result of some fine day's sport ; or, as before, bronze-winged 
pigeons; sometimes to ask Martin's advice about a garden he 
contemplated forming, or to give advice respecting future wheat 
crops that Martin thought of adding with an extension of land. 
Ostensibly for one of Siese objects Ul and the " Wren's Nest'* 
inhabitants became on very fanuliar terms ; the only member of 
the fiimily who stiU proved inaccessible was Edith Wallace. To 
him she was a very rose among thorns — a thousand little sharp- 
pricking thorns that bravely defended the sweetness. The 
bribes fell powerless before Edie. No bronze-winged pigeon, 
no kangaroo's tail could win her out of a certain stand-point of 
reserve she had adopted towards him, and no amount of pricking 
would seem sufficient to warn him off from a pursuit which 
perhaps for its very difficulty had become more determined. 

Winnie came, as we have said, sometimes with her cousin 
Willie, but latterly she too had come alone ; now bringing a 
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message from her aunt, now a present, and now an order for 
vegetj3)les. She was beginning to be very much attached to 
Lizzie, whose heart warm^ to the motherless girl with almost a 
motherly feeling, and that on more accounts than one, and not 
the less so because she saw the deep feelings her heart was 
nurturing towards her cousin — ^feelings that were entirely unre- 
ciprocated. It was Lizzie who taught her a pretty and neat 
way of arranging her bright hair ; it was Lizzie who showed her 
how to cut out and fit her new dresses, for these tastefrd arts were 
among that lady's " goldpn gifts ;" and Winnie proved a far less 
stupid pupil than her wild bush life would have led one to expect. 
To her it was sufficient praise when her cousin remarked day 
by day the wonderful transformations that were taking place, 
and told her she was making astonishing progress towards 
young ladydom. She did not enlighten him on the subject, or 
tell him or her secret lessons, not alone in dress-making and the 
general art of ornamentation, but in far more important branches ; 
for Lizzie "Wallace had far higher aims in view when she sought 
to win the love and regard of Winnifred Aland. 

For Edith, however, Winnie formed no friendship, and received 
any attention she bestowed with jealous suspicion, a little 
modified to be sure when she discovered that her cousin had no 
very high niche in the heart of the young lady ; yet so contrary 
is woman's nature that even this knowledge did not gladden her. 
"Not to like Willie, seemed to her almost irreligious. As to 
Edith she had no such feelings to combat with, and yet Winnie's 
marked distaste for her company naturally enough repelled, 
and finding her advances treated so coldly, they became less 
frequent than they would have be6n under happier circum- 
stances. 

Now and then the monotony of life was broken in upon by a 
passing caU, or a visit to the Grange, or to some omer less 
distinguished neighbour, for two or three other slight acquain- 
tances had been formed ; and from casual dropping iu on Sunday, 
it had at length becom^a general thing, tfll the sitting-room 
at the " Wren's Nest "'l»s Sabbath after Sabbath filled with 
those who were glad to partake ia the services. Amongst the 
others Daniel Aland now and then came. He was two or three 
years older than his brother, and not in the least like him, 
Deing both stouter, and coarser in mind and manner. William 
disliked his presence at the " Wren's Nest " excessively ; for, in 
the first place, he took upon himself to ridicule all his sayings 
and doings, and secondly, to chronicle them ; and when he once 
got into the vein, he never spared his raillery. 

" Easy enough to see the bird in the nest you would woo, my 
boy!" ne exclaimed, in tantalizing tones, one Sunday evening, 
as they sat at tea at the G-range, after having both visited the 
** Wren's Nest," though they went and came away separately. 
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William vouchsafed no reply, and Winnie's face was pitiable in 
its blusliing consciousness ; the tears started to her blue eyes, 
though she did her best to keep them down. 

" She's a nice little girl, and a pretty one ; but William, my 
lad, she's not for you; that's as easy to see," continued the 
tormentor. " What's the use of hanging afber a gal that don't care 
a snuff for you?" 

" Mind your own business, can't you?" said William, rising 
from the table with flashing eyes. " When I need your advice 
I'll ask it," he added, significantly. 

" Tell you what, Winnie," said Daniel, turmng with a laugh to 
her as his brother angrily left the room, "if I were you I woiddn't 
put up with it. What's the use of your wearing all these gim- 
eracl» ? " he asked, touching a blue neck-ribbon and pretty waist- 
band, collar and ci^s, each in succession, " if the first pretty girl 
that comes by makes him give you the * cut direct.' 1 wouldn't 
stand it, by Jove, I wouldn't ! '* 

She did not stand it, at least not his words ; for throwing down 
her untasted cake, and hurriedly pushing back her seat, she ran 
from the room, to hide her tears in her own little bedchamber, 
and escape from the loud peal of laughter that followed her 
retreat. 

" Oh Dan, Dan, when wiU you leam to be merciful ?" asked 
his mother, reproachfully. 

" Well, mother, who's to help it ? " he repHed, still laughing. 
" Did you ever see two such arrant fools ? for it is playing the 
fool, and I call it so. Will must be perfectly blind if ne can't 
see that Edith Wallace all but hates mm, and he is a big fool to 
follow her up. Would I ? No in deed ! And then there's 
Winnie. Pi^ the poor child ain't in the bush ags^n. She'd die 
for WiU, and he don't care a pin for her." 

" Not care for Winnie ! I'm sure he does," replied his mother, 
warmly. " He does everything for her, and is so pleased at hep 
improvement." 

" Tes, yes ; that's well enough. As a cousin he likes her well 
enough ; but that does not satisfy Wimiie, or I mistake," he 
returned, aliio rising. "However," he contiuued, "it's a fine 
mess, altogether ; but let each man stir his own porridge, say I ; 
it's nought to me." 

Meanwhile " this sort of life," as Harry denominated it, was 
telling its own tale upon the merry, light-hearted Edith. A little 
of the romance of the thing had worn off : the practical would be 
prominent, and the poetical was in consequence to play a sub- 
ordinate part ; and some things were so eminently prosaic, invest 
them as you might with the poetry of fancy, that her light spirits 
began to weary-— weary of the monotony — ^weary for a change. 
Not that the Wren's .iNest was less lovely j not a whit ; it was 
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beautiful as ever, with its summer tints, and summer garb ; but 
it was dull and monotonous to the last degree ; and Ecuth — spite 
of bright, gay spirits — spite of her hopeful, trustfid natui^B — 
drooped, as a flower will droop when transplanted into an uncon- 
genial soil, and went about her daily tasks with such an air of 
listless languor, that Lizzie became alarmed. 

" Dear Edie, I*m sure you are not well," she exclaimed one 
morning, as she came suddenly upon her sister, who was sitting 
with her empty milking-can upon a large stone, looking with list- 
less eyes on the distant sea. 

^* Quite well, dear Lizzie ; a little tired, that's all, and — and a 
little out of spirits," was the reply, as with an effort she arose. 

"Edie, dear Edie," said Lizzie tenderly, withdrawing the 
nulking-pail from her ; '* tell me, dear, is there anything the 
matter ? Is it anything to do with William Aland ? You do 
not like him : don't let mm persuade you to have him, Edie." 

Something of the old laugh pealed out then. " Lizzie, dear, 
no man on earth could persuade me to that unless I did more 
than like him ; and as to William Aland, he has not a second 
place in my thoughts — ^unless, indeed, in connection with his 
cousin Winmfred," she replied, earnestly. " Well," she^ continued 
after a moment, " I believe I am not quite the thing ; perhaps 
the change of climate may have something to do wim it. Give 
me the imlking-pail ? Tou won't ? WeU, I shall go and find 
something to do in doors," and she slowly turned away. 

"Gto and rest, dear Edie," said Lizzie, earnestly; and she 
stood anxiously watching the receding footsteps with sorrowful 
feelings. 

" This kind of life is all very well for us," she exclaimed aloud 
to herself, " but it's not the thing for Edie." 

" It's just killing her," was the reply of Harry, who came up 
in time to hear the words. " I always Knew it would not do for 
her, but what is to be done ?" 

" I don't know, Harry. Something may turn up," said Lizzie, 
half hopefully. 

" Another ^f your * golden gifts,' eh, Lizzie ? This is slow 
'Work after all. If I was a little older and a little stronger I 
know what I would do ?" 

" What ?" asked Lizzie, smiling. 

" Go in for the nuggets," said Harry, warmly. " It makes 
one's mouth wator to read of them. K we were only in Victoria 
— or if I were onlv Martin ! Why, Lizzie, it would be glorious 
if we could get a few of those * golden gifts' into our possession." 

" They might not prove * golden gifts' to us, my dear Harry. 
At any rate if they were good for us we should have them. 
Bemember it is a Father's hand that bestows as well as denies. 
Let us be satisfied." 
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She was not quite satisfied, however, to see her sister droop 
day by day ; the rounded cheek losing its pretty form and soft 
colour, and her eyes, usually so bright and flashing with 
merriment, dull and languid. Edith was iU, that was evident. 
One by one she submitted to lay down her usual employments ; 
what she would stiU insist upon doing was done with such 
evident effort that it was painful to witness. Lack of chimge, 
the monotony of their life, over-tasking of her strength in 
unwonted employments, and this, under the influence of a new 
climate and a summer's heat, were the causes to which she 
attributed this illness. She felt something of their effects upon 
herself, though by no means in the same degree. One thing 
became certain — a remedy must be found for all this, and the 
first that occurred to her was female help ; a servant they must 
get, even if thejr did with less comforts themselves. Martin 
ndly acquiesced in this arrangement ; and as to ijie doing with 
less comforts, he declared that should not be ; for that, therewas 
no occasion. * 

" Chie must look well after one's * ffolden gifts,' Lizzie," he 
exclaimed, funnily : "better to lose a little gold dust than you 
girls." And with his characteristic energy, his first step towards 
the object was immediately taken. A neat partition of slabs 
parted off one comer of the lean-to, and in this he and Harry 
soon contrived a very tolerable bush bedstead of solid materials, 
the legs embedded in the floor. The £rame-work finished, he 
next got one or two corn-bags and nailed them from side to 
side. " Better this than slabs," he said ; " softer at any rate." 
And so it was, especially when upon it was laid a good bed of 
oaten chaff, firesh, and sweet, and wholesome. Lizzie finished 
off the apartment, and a neat Uttle room enough it proved when 
finished, comfortable as any maid could desire. 

" I expect it looks as well now as it will ever look>" laughed 
Martia, as the finishing touches were given. " According to all 
accounts the ' helps ' of Australia (to use an American term) are 
not noted for the organ of order." 

" My dear Martin, I hope you wiQ take care not to engage 
with anyone who is deficient in that respect," said Lizzie, in 
dismay. 

" Depend upon it I shall look out for a regular elevation of 
that bump, my dear Lizzie ; nothing short of a young mountain 
wiU satisftr me." 

Erom that time forth that " hardest of hard work," as Edith 
called it, the work of the washing-tub, was resigned to abler 
hands — ^hands that could bear friction without blistering, and 
whose familiarity with soapsuds had rendered them fully adequate 
to " do up " their small wash in about a quarter the time her young 
mistresses together had taken, for Martin brought back a likely 
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looking girl from town ; not handsome, certainly, but little and 
natty, and quick in movement. With his usual fun, after he 
had introduced her to her mistresses, he very nearly overturned 
their risible faculties by receding a step behind the unsuspecting 
stranger, and significantly drawing his finger across his eyebrow. 
Sure enough Martin's organ of order was there, pretty promi- 
nently developed too. The truth of that development was yet 
to be tested. 

Two admirable qualities she possessed at any rate — ^that of 
swift movements, and neatness of person ; and these Lizzie noted 
with pleasure. 

"I was so fearful, Martin, that you would bring me home 
some giant of a woman. I reaUy don't think I could endure 
one of those big women round this place ; they are so often 
sluggish in their movements, and slatternly in theur habits." 

" You had no need to fear that, my dear. I have no passion, 
I can assure you, for big women ; and as servants, vote them a 
nuisance. * 1 don't know how Mrs. Aland puts up with that 
immense mass of flesh and limb denominated Mary, put for my 
part, I could scarcely be civil to her ; the very sight of her, if 
long continued, would give me a slow fever." 

" Not a slow one, I fancy ; there would be no passive yielding 
in the case," laughed Lizzie. " It is well, however, that you have 
this wholesome horror, and provided accordingly, for really we 
should not have room for such another as the ^lands' * big Mary;' 
our little * Wren's Nest' is only fitted to contain * wrens !' " 

Martha did not belie her character, but was in reality a careful 
girl, soon falling into neat and homely ways, and both glad and 
willing to learn — ^which is far from the case with most Australian 
domestics — ^and work went on well and pleasantly again in the 
" Wren's Nest." 

Not that the mere release from work, that had certainly been 
a heavy tax upon spirit and strength, was sufficient to restore the 
bloom to Edith's cheek, or vigour to her frame. This was only 
a portion of the plan Martin had in view for his sister^s good. 
His next step was more in his own line, and that was to break in 
one of the horses for a lady, and to purchase a side-saddle and 
materials for a habit ; all these to be kept a perfect secret till the 
time came for the revelation. He had to apply in the first instance 
to William Aland for assistance, as he was little acquainted with 
the management of horses. It was quite sufficient to ensure 
WilHam'shearty services to be told that the horse was for Edith's 
use, and most earnest wei?e his entreaties to be permitted to send 
• both horse and side-saddle immediately, from his father's stables, 
that she might not have to wait for the breaking-in process ; but 
Martin womd not hear of it, simply because he knew that Edith 
would decline the loan, and there was therefore nothing more to 
be done than to get her own horse as gentle and docile as possible. 



CHAPTEE X. 

BUSES AND DUCKS. 

" Flowers, with nature's tears bedewed, 
That the pencil of heaven itself had blued 
Through their covert of green leaves flash 
Like a tearful eye through its long dark lash." 

" Lydia ! who is tliat gentlemanly Toung man papa is talking 
with about the rose-trees ? Come here ! Now, look straight 
down the walk — can't you see ? Well — ^who is it ? " 

" La ! Miss ; do you mean the vegetable-man ?" was the half- 
contemptuous reply. 

" The vegetable man ! Leave the room this instant, Lydia ! 
What do you mean by talking of a gentleman in that way? 
Stay — com^ back." 

"I thought maybe you knew. Miss," said the girl archly, 
returning, as she knew she should have to do when dismissed. 

" Tell me what you mean, then, by giving that gentleman such 
a term," was the petulant answer, as a shower of dark curls were 
pushed back from a broad, open brow to give the rich saucy 
hazel eyes a better chance of vision. 

" Well, Miss, he is a vegetable-man," said Lydia, emphatically; 
" he is ; I sees him every week pass here with a cart brimming 
fidl of aU sorts — ^trees and all. He has butter and eggs too, for 
I see Mrs. Humings, at the Vine, buy some." 

"Oh, nonsense, Lydia ; don't teU me ! that face never had any- 
thing to do with common things, I'm sure. Your vegetable-man 
is something like him — ^that's it." 

" It's him. Miss Thurza ; it's himself. Why, look here, just 
atween those trees, a wee bit past the gate — ^there's his cart. He 
lives up somewhere among the Tiers, and comes down as regular 
as clock-work every week." 

" If that's it, it don't matter what he is, or who ! " replied 
Thurza, resuming her petulant tone, and turninff her back on her 
handmaid with such an air of evident dismissal tiiat Lvdia imme- 
diately withcbew, a curious smile curing the comers of her mouth 
as she did so. 

" A vegetable-man indeed ! " exclaimed Thurza to herself, when 
left alone, still lounging on the cushions of the couch at the 
window, and gathering back the delicate lace curtains, that the 
view might be unobstructed. "A vegetable-man indeed! — ^a 
young count or duke rather, by his bearing.. What nonsense ! 
a man with such a carriage as that " 
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" A cajrt, my dear — ^not a carriage ! " exclaimed a soft voice close 
by her " And I'm glad too ; we shall have some good vegetables 
to-day. I've just sent Lydia to the gate to fetch them." 

Thurza sprang up in desperation. " My dear, good aunt, you 
and Lydia nave conspired together to scatter every morsel of my 
little romance. Here have I been fancyiug papa conversing with 
my Lord So-and-so, or His Grace the Duke of "What-d'ye-call, 
and you both bring me down with a clash, and din into my ears 
nothmg but odious vegetables !" 

" My dear Thurza, what a mad child you are. I thought you 

liked vWles!" 

" I like dukes better, aunt !" 

" Ducks !" returned aunty, who was rather deaf — ** why, we • 
had ducks only yesterday for dinner and you would not touch a 
bit." 

" Dukes — dukes, aunt. My dear Mrs. Dunstan, will you not 
comprehend me ; bipedg — ^but of the human species, and with a 
coronet ! But, oh, dear me !" she continued, in comic despair, 
"I talk about dukes, you answer me with ducks ;•! speii of 
carriages, and you of carts ! " 

" My dear Gfliurza, when will you be sensible ?" 

" Am'so now, aunt, at this moment ; never more sensible in 
my life. Every inch of poetry I possessed vanished with the 
sight of that huge cauliflower. Take it away, Lydia ; don't want 
to see it — one sight is enough." 

" My dear Thurza ! how can you be so absurd. Stay here, 
Lydia — ^bring it to me," continued the lady, with an accession of 
dignity ; for Lydia was triumphant and woiild not keep back her 
merriment. 

" He gave it you with his own hands, Lydia," said Thurza, in 
horror. 

" Yes, miss ; and, what's more, cut it from his own garden, 
with his own hands — for I heard him tell master so,, and 
before you was up." 

" Before I was up ! What does the impertinent fellow mean ! 
How does he know what time I rise ?" 

" My dear Thurza !" once more exclaimed auntie ; and Lydia 
retreated laughing from the room. 

" My dear auntie, I do tease you a deal I know, but you see 
its my nature. I must tease some one, or I should die of life's 
monotony." And she threw her arms round that lady's neck 
and showered kisses on the pale, thin cheek ; but so very de- 
monstratively that the neat widow's cap that covered the 
silvered hair was sadly pushed on one side, and had to be 
rearranged after the demonstration had ceased. 

" Oh, auntie, have I tumbled that darling cap. I'm so sorry." 
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" Never mind, dear," said auntie, quietly arranging the muslin 
strings to her satisfaction at the pier-glass over the fire-place. 

" But, now, auntie, do come here ; just look at this vegetable 
man, as Lydia calls him. I'll never believe he was bom to grow 
and sell vegetables. Just look, auntie. Why, he takes leave of 
papa with the air of a millionaire ; and papa, I declare, treats 
nim almost like a friend. Auntie, do you see ?" 

" Yes, dear — I see." 

" And what has papa in his hand. Oh ! flowers — and such 
a magnificent bouquet, at this season!" And before her aunt 
knew what she was doing, almost before the cart and its 
occupant had driven off, Tliurza Kingsley had sprung from the 
couch and ran out into the piazza to meet ner papa, with 
outstretched hands and a radiant smile. 

" Hands off — ^hands off, miss. They are not for you ; they are 
for your aunt," exclaimed the old gentleman, holding the flowers 
above her head and beyond her reach : for she was little in 
stature and slight almost as a child. She sprang up and caught 
down his arnu 

"Oh, they are lovely! — ^they are magnificent! — ^they are 
glorious ! From what conservatory have they come, papa ? — 
where did you get them from ?" 

" They were presented with the cauliflower, my love — ^a bonus 
due to my own conversational powers," returned the old gentleman, 
drily. 

" By that young man ? Who is he papa ? He surely is some- 
thing more than a seller of vegetables. Why these flowers are 
rare. 

" Of course they are, Thurza, my love. Don't know his name, 
nor who he is ; only know that he can talk without mutilating 
the Queen's Ibiglish, and gave me the botanical name for every 
flower — all of his own rearing, too." 

" A romance after all," murmured Thurza, delightedly, running 
in again with the flowers, for they had been yielded to her 
possession, as she knew they would be ; and, dividing them into 
lovely groups, she placed them in some slender crystal vases that 
stood upon the piano, opening like the calyx of a flower to receive 
them. 

Thurza Kingslev was a spoilt child — spoilt from her very infancy 
— spoilt by her mther, her aunt, and her brother — spoilt and 
petted by every servant in the house. Her mother she did not 
remember, she had died long since ; and her mother's sister, who 
was even then a widow, was of too gentle a nature to bind 
the wayward girl, whom she had brought up from babyhood — 
and so Thurza grew up unrestrained almost by anything but her 
own sweet will. Fortunately for her, and for every one else, it 
manifested itself in very harmless tyranny. No great breach of 
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decorum had hitherto occuh-ed, and her little petulancies were 
only laughed at. 

A pleasant home she had, in the neighbourhood of Glen 
Osmond — ^prettily, even tastefully furnished, and standing in the 
midst of a large fruit garden. The stable and carriage-house 
stood near the gate, and were almost like a lodge in their ap- 
pearance. Straight from the gate, on either side the path, was a 
broad border for flowers and shrubs ; and this was all tnat Thurza 
had to feed her passion for horticulture. She fed it to her heart's 
desire ; but after that magnificent bouquet her own flowers grew 
pale in comparison, and were viewed with delight no longer. 

Perhaps feurza's life was monotonous. She said it was, and 
wearied sadly of it, though fortune had been lavish in its bestowals 
upon her. Her father was a thriving Adelaide merchant, and his 
son Godfrey bid fair to follow in his footsteps. Every morning 
therefore witnessed their departure for the metropolis, and for 
the remainder of the day her world was comprised in the beauty 
of the Glen Osmond neighbourhood, casual visitors, her dear but 
quiet aunt, Mrs. Dunstan, the maids, her birds and flowers. 
Music ought certainly not to be forgotten, but she offcen wearied 
of that ; she could not play for ever she said with no one to listen 
or appreciate. Needlework, plain or fancy, she voted a bore. 
She Iried her hand at modelling wax flowers, but her impatient 
fingers cracked the wax, and destroyed the petals as fast as she 
ma^e them. She rode out sometimes with her aunt, but her 
aunt's driving did not suit her mercurial nature; and on no 
account on such occasions were the reins entrusted to her hands. 
Whenever she could she visited Adelaide — ^the sight of the shops 
and vehicles were spirit-stirring at any rate. Sometimes she went 
to some gala doings at a Mend's house. Now and then she held 
gala days at her own home, and then, you may be sure, the house 
was fairly turned out of the windows. Thurza made the most of 
her liberty on such occasions, and Aunt Dunstan's nerves were 
in a state of collapse for many days after. Yet Thurza still 
maintained life was a weary, monotonous thing. 

Lizzie "Wallace could have told her the reason of this — ^would 
have pointed to the long train of " golden gifts" she possessed, 
which were so little regarded or appreciated. Gifbs of health and 
wealth, and a bright, lively nature; of a pleasant home, kind and 
doting Mends ; besides powers of mind that were suflered sadly 
to run to waste for want of exercise. There was one " golden 
gift," beyond aU, that lay completely undiscovered, undesired, 
and yet which would have taken away half of life's monotony. 
Thurza Kingsley had not a thought beyond this present life's 
enjoyments, or if indeed the future did intrude into her day- 
dreams — ^a fiiture beyond the world and its babble — ^it was dis- 
missed as soon as thought of; for there were no sunbeams gilding 
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tliat future — ^no hope beyond the darkness and blackness of the 
grave. 

No wonder our fair Thurza shunned all intercourse with her- 
self ; no wonder she flew to any resort that would make the 
currents of life run brightly and swiftly ; no wonder that even 
Martin Wallace and his cart of vegetables — such an incongruous 
association as she thought them— proved a pleasant and an active 
spur to curiosity and conjecture. 

And meanwmle Martin Wallace himself was very contentedly 
driving along the Glen Osmond road to supply Ids usual 
customers, the Adelaide shopkeepers ; for it was to these his 
weekly store of vegetables and flowers were taken. By favour 
only he dealt with retail customers. Chance had introduced 
him to Mr. Eingsley, and that morning he had enjoyed a very 
rleasant half-hour's conversation with the old gentleman. 
Horticultural and botanical chiefly to be sure, mey being 
fikvourite and appropriate subjects ; out gradually diverging into 
other topics, tili nis companion discovert, to his amazement, he 
knew a thing or two out of the common track of general 
knowledge ; that in fisict he was something more than a mere 
vegetable-man, and yet was not ashamed of his occupation. No, 
indeed — ^Mart^ Wallace was too whole-souled for that — too 
confident in his own powers — ^too firm in his own position. He 
believed fully with Bums — 

« A man's a man for a' that," 

be he destitute of gold or not ; he has "golden gifbs'* of bis own, 
that never tarnish. And with such thoughts as these he 
retained his manly bearing — ^the noble camAge that had first 
attracted the attention of Thurza Kingsley and set IJie ball of 
heir curiosity rolling. He had ju^t caught sight of her little 
figure as it came out in the piazza with extended hands — just 
heard the exclamation of delight at the flowers he had presented; 
and off started the horse, round went the wheels, leaving him 
with only that one glimpse of a verv pretty picture to remember 
for the rest of his way. And Thurza, in her pink morning 
wrapper, daintily girdled at the waist, her dark-flowing curls, and 
animated little face and figure set in a framework of green 
passion-flowers, as she was at that identical moment, was a 
picture too fascinating to be immediately forgotten. 

By the time he reached Adelaide, however, Martin Wallace 
was himself again, ready fully to enter into the business on 
hand with aU the usual energy of his nature. His customers 
always welcomed him, partly on account of the fineness and 
freshness of the vegetables he brought and the beauty of his 
flowers, partly for the plainness of his dealings and the pleasant 
freedom of his manners. They respected him too, and showed 
that they did so by the way in which they received him. 
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This particular day he had another business on hand that 
pleasantly engrossed him. The horse for Edith's riding had 
been carefully broken in. He was, therefore, fully prepared to 
take back a new side-saddle and the materials for a habit in the 
empty cart. His secret had been well kept, and little time had 
transpired between the formation of his plan and its completion. 
Edith was still low and weak, thougn better for the new 
arrangement of matters ; for Lizzy had more time to devote to 
her amusement, and together the two sisters took short but 
pleasant walks either in early morning or in the beauty and 
calmness of the summer evenmgs. This new arrangement for 
health and pleasure Martin believed would be still more beneficial ; 
and, with the new saddle perched securely on the top of some 
boxes of various kinds of store goods Lizzie had commissioned 
him to bring, he once more drove through GMen Osmond, and 
passed the Kingsleys' pretty house and garden without even a 
thought to the morning's conversation, his gifb of flowers, or the 
vision in the piazza. He never even turned his head that way. 
. Curiosity was not so easily appeased ; and in the person of 
Thurza Kingsley it had a very fan* representative. She was again 
in the piazza, feeding a white cockatoo, when the rattle of wheels 
warned her of an approaching vehicle, and birdie fell short of the 
delicate morsel that was preparing for his reception, while both 
hands were put up to push aside the dark curls that would fall 
over her face when she stooped, so thick and abundant were they. 
" Oh, oh ! Lydia's vegetable-man again ! And what was in his 
cart now ? A side-saddle ! — ^for whom, in the name of wonder ? 
And where did he come from ? and with whom did he live ? Was 
he married ? Not he ! — ^he had not the appearance of a married 
man. She did not believe he was one." Nevertheless it was 
her own private determination to find an answer to all these 
queries ; and, after all, what will not determination effect ? 



CHAPTER XI. 

WINNIE'S PLIGHT, 

** When the world is dark to thee. 
Then take to the light of home." 

"I wonder what are my * golden gifts' — or if, indeed, I have 
any at all," sadly exclaimed "Winntfred Aland to herself one 
lovely evening, as seated alone at the window of her little 
chamber that looked over the fruit garden at the back of the 
house and faced the bush, she endeavoured vainly to fix her 
attention on an exercise her cousin William had given her to 
write, and of which scarcely a dozen lines had been written. 
Had she but known it, the quiet of that little room, the window 
peep it revealed, were in themselves * golden gifts,' attained but 
by few — ^and in her case unappreciated, or nearly so. She sat 
now, with arms leaning upon the table before the window, 
looking out, but with thoughts, and eyes too for that matter, 
turning inward — for certaiidy little of the scene that lay before 
them were they looking on ; and yet that scene was lovely — 
autumn tints were reclining among the trees, and gorgeous lines 
of purple and crimson and orange were intermingled with their 
green ; these lighted up by the blaze of sunset were beautiful in 
the extreme. Beyond the garden lay the hills, all summer 
embrowned, yet clothed in many parts with evergreen, sad- 
coloured verdure, stately gums, and fresh-looking cnerry trees 
cowering beneath their shadow as if for protection, like infancy 
and age. Beyond these the sky — the western sky — all one 
grand festive illumination — ^liquid gold and rose-tinted, flaky 
clouds, and deep-glowing crimson, like a sea of flame ; amidst 
all these, huge Jblack boulders of cloud, like mountains whose 
tops grow fleecy as they reach the heavens and catch the roseate 
tint ; these again riven assimder by salmon-coloured masses, and 
now and then iUimiined by a fork of livid lightning ; for all this 
grand and gorgeous assembly of beauty was but the presage 
of heaven's artUlery, the harbmger of a storm. 

All the storm that "Winnie was conscious of existed in her own 
breast — ^there it murmured low and hoarsely ; heavy clouds of 
discontent, of rebellion — a storm-tempest in the mind — ^bearing 
promise, however, of ameliorating rain-showers, that would calm 
the gusts of passion, and check the turbulence of grief. " Gtolden 
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gifts," indeed! What "golden gifts" were in her possession? — 
They could do nothing for her if she had them. What could 
Lizzie Wallace know of her? For it was Lizzie Wallace who 
had been endeavouring to make her understand that she, even 
she, had " golden gifts" worth prizing. She dashed the thought 
from her now, contemptuously, and covered her swimming eyes 
with her hot hands — shutting out idl that was lovely from her 
sight. 

A little thing had raised this storm of passion — a little t1 
in itself; but not to Winnifred Aland. Her cousin William 
asked the loan of her saddle and riding-skirt, for the use of 
Miss Wallace — and Miss Wallace was her favourite ; but she 
knew that it was for Edith's benefit, and that for that reason only 
he had asked the loan. She knew, moreover, that he was to 
accompany the young ladies in their ride ; and that was the one 
bitter drop in the cup. A ride to Adelaide, and she excluded 
from the pleasure — excluded as though her presence was unde- 
sired, unexpected. Poor Winnie ! her whole woman's nature 
writhed within; dark, revengeful feelings chased each other 
through her bosom, till the t&an burst forth — ^a torrent, a passion 
of teaSrs — ^and they were more sorrowful than revengefiiL La the 
first burst of the storm she had torn the exercise she was writing 
into atoms, and scattered the pieces to the winds, and ihrown l^e 
book to the other side of the room ; but with the tears camB 
other thoughts and determinations. Her saddle and bridle should 
not go to Adelaide ; she would make use of them herself. Yes, she 
had determined to bid feu-ewell to the Orange. She would go 
home— home to the bush — away from them all ; and as she knew 
she could get no one there to. consent to such a proceeding, she 
resolved to go by herself, and before any one was stirring at the 
Grange — ^with the first peep of day. 

Dashing away the teiurs, she rose from the window, and began 
nmking rapid preparations for her journey, heeding nothing of 
the low mutterings of the thunder that were now and then making 
themselves audible, or of the dd^k masses of cloud that were hiding 
the eolden sunlight, and changing its liquid beauty into an|;ry 
lurid red. Poor Winnie ! she h^ no refuge to flee to in her 
trouble — her first great trouble. She knew and understood 
nothing of His power who can say to the wind, ** Be still," and 
€ompel a calm. She trusted only to man ; and finding him a 
broken reed, all hope in happiness was gone. ^ 

" Winnie has the headache, am," said " big Mary," in reply 
to a question of her mistress's ; " she's in bed." 

" Poor child ! how subject she is to headaches !" said 1^ axtnt, 
sympathetically. " I don't believe she goes out enough ; iL must 
speak to William about it." 

She did not forget it when her son came home, and they stood 
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alone fot a few moments before the expiring embers of the wood 
fire, previous to retiring for the night. 

" Winnie is a strange child, mother/' said William, with a slight 
colour. ** She is more wayward thiux ever, I sometimes think, in 
spite of her improvement m many ways ; I don't know wiiat to 
make of her." 

" Are you quite as kind to her as you used to be, Willie, my 
son?" asked his mother, gently. For he was her favoimte son, 
and she loved him with all a mother's tenderness, and rather 
sought to excuse his failings than not. 

" I don't know, mother. Winnie is strange ; she won't always 
let me be as kind as I would." 

'* She has a strange dislike to Edith Wallace," said his mother, 
looking up into his face. 

'^T^y, I don't know. She takes strange dislikes," said 
William, angrily. 

" Have you ever thought of Winnie more than as a cousin, 
Willie? Sometimes your father and I have hoped you ,have," 
his mother gently insinuated. 

"Mother! you have? — ^you and father? No, never for a 
moment. What could make you think so ?" 

" We hoped so, my son ; that is aU. Perhaps we thought 
your kindness to her was something more than the kindness of a 
cousin." 

"Never, mother, never. This kindness you speak of was 
nothing. It grew more of pity than love. Surely Winnie 
does not think this ?" 

" Poor child, I hope not, Willie ; but I fear — ^I fear, my son, 
she is like your mother, and loves you too well." 

He silently folded his mother to his breast, and then as 
quietly kissing her, passed out of the house and moodily paced 
up and down m the moonlight. 

It was not ail information ; it was onlv a confirmation of what 
he had believed. Yes ; Winnie loved nim he knew — ^he knew 
it, and as certainly knew that he had no heart to give her, poor 
trusting cluld! Had Edith Wallace never crossed his path all 
might have been right — ^all according to his mother's hopes ; but 
that was impossible now. What was to be done ? 

Winnie answered that question herself. With the first rosy 
blush of day, she had crossed the threshold of the Grange ready 
equipped for a journey. Her saddle and bridle on her arm, she 
quietly, noiselessly passed out to the stables. They were at a 
distance from the house, and quite out of sight and hearing, and 
she soon singled out her favourite riding horse, the very one that 
had been brought in for the trip to Adelaide. With a kind of 
fierce and yet sad pleasure, she saddled her horse and led it 
forth through the slip-pannel and out on the highway; then 
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Bpringing to her seat, she turned and gave one look towards the 
G-range, still slee pin g in peaceful ignorance, another in the 
direction of the "Wren's Nest," and pressing back the tears 
that burst forth in spite of her firmness, she spurred on her 
mare to its utmost speed, and was miles from her uncle's house 
when the bell rung for breakfast. 

The storm had raged fiercely the night before ; peal after peal 
of thunder had rent the air ; lurid flashes of lightning had again 
and again lighted up her little room. She never heeded them, 
her own thoughts were too wild and tumultuous ; and at last she 
had faQen asleep, to dream of everything she valued most as 
rudely wrested from her grasp. The morning had brought with 
it a calm to nature — ^not much of a calm to her. She was glad 
perhaps of the soft beauty of the morning — ^the sweet, fragrant 
freshness of the air that saluted her heated brow ; but her resolves 
were unshaken. Home — ^home was her watchword, as if home 
and peace were synonymous terms. Poor, motherless Winnie ! 

For many miles she passed onward, scarcely drawing bridle. 
The road was familiar — ^at least she perfectly recollected it ; for 
locality was one of "Winnie's prominent organs, developed to 
perfection during her early days in the bush, and of great value 
now. She had not traversed that road for two years, when she 
passed along it with her cousin to the Grange. Then and now ! 
She scarcely could endure to think of the difference — ^it made her 
urge on her good little horse to still faster speed ; and her breath 
came quickly and sharply, and almost painmlly, as object after 
object, that nad then been pointed out to her as worthy of admi- 
ration, passed before her well-remembering gaze. 

•The sun rose higher in the heavens, but its heat was tempered 
with the breeze ; besides, it was an autumnal sun, and less fervid 
in its beams than it had been. The rain of the previous night 
had cooled the air, and the lightning had left it clear and pleasant. 
But for the need of her horse, Winnie would not have slackened 
her speedy or thought of stopping — ^her own need was small — ^the 
fever within burned too brightly for that. But its wants, poor 
creature, were paramount ; and at length Winnie drew up at a 
small roadside inn, committed the favourite to the care of an 
ostler, and herself walked to the little parlour, into which she 
was immediately shown. She desired them to bring her breakfast 
— ^a breakfast she had no heart to eat when it came ; for though 
she eagerly drank the coffee they brought her, she touched nothing 
else ; she was too anxious to be off again. Very well she knew 
that as soon as her absence was discovered at the Grange, they 
would be off on her track, and that she did not wish. 

She sat impatiently drinking her coffee, and watching from the 
window the slow progress "Arab" seemed to be making in his 
repast, and perfectly unconscious of the covert glances that from 
time to time were cast upon her by the landlady and her niece. 
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" Have you ever seen her before, do ye think ? " said the former, 
in a whisper. 

" Yes, aunt ; I think so — ^two years or more ago ; though my ! 
she's altered pretty much since then. She came here with a fine 
young man. Ah ! I know with whom — ^young Aland ; him as is 
son to Farmer Aland, on the Mount Barker road somewhere. I 
think she's his cousin — ^that's what he called her." 

" I wonder' what she's here alone for ; something's the matter.' 
I suppose she's going home." 

" Shouldn't wonder. Shall I ask her ? Why, if she's come 
from there, she has ridden miles this morning." 

" No, leave her alone, poor thing; she looks very sad, to my 
thinking." 

And so, contenting themselves with their covert looks, they 
once more saw Winnie remoimt her horse and proceed on her 
way — a weary way, and lonely, and long, and one not to be 
accomplished in one day's journey. She had to provide yet for 
the night. 

Leaving Winnie to pursue her journey alone, we must return 
to the Grange, which, with her, we left wrapped in peaceful 
slumber at early dawn : not to remain so. Farmhouse work 
requires early rising ; and fsurmhouse sights and sounds are early 
in action. The magpies were warbling when Winnie rose, softly 
and sweetly, and then in full chorus ; and then came the cawing 
of crows loud and strong, soon followed by more domestic sounds, 
the crowing of barn-door fowls descending from their roosts 
among the trees, the busy cackling of hens, the quacking of 
ducks waddling away to the creek, the loud querulous voices of 
geese, the lowing of cows quite ready for milking ; all of these 
successive sounds were at length followed or mingled by human 
voices^ the cracking of whips, the cattle call, the whistle, and 
halloo, and laugh ; then came the roll of wheels, the drawing of 
water from the well, the neighing of hungry horses ; and up 
from the chimneys of the G-range at length rose thin columns of 
blue smoke, teUing of preparations for breakfast within. 
Windows were opened, blmds were drawn aside ; in went the 
fiill pails of milk to the dairy, off went the cows to their pasture, 
and then at length pealed forth the huge bullock bell, that 
served as a call at meal times for aU concerned. 

" Where's Winnie?" asked her uncle, as they were all seated 
at table and she had not made her appearance." 

" Poor child ! she was not well last night," said her aunt, 
apologetically. "Go, Mary, and see if she is better." 

And Mary went, but presently returned with the intelligence 
that she was both up and out. 

" She will come presently. See, Mary, if you can find her," 
said MrSi Aland, calmly. And quietly they pursued their 
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breakfast and their breakfast talk, witb no suspicion of the 
surprise that awaited them. 

ISot even when Mary returned without having been able to 
discover the truant were Mrs. Aland's suspicions at all aroused. 
Not entirely so with her son William. He changed colour once 
or twice and grew restless, and at last just as breakfast was oyer 
he hastily rose, and, saying he would look for Winnie himself, 
Ipfk the room. 

*' Have you no idea where Winnie has gone?" he asked Mary, 
whom he met near his cousin'l^ room. 

"Sure no, sir — ^it's meself don't know; but sure and she's 
taken the saddle and bridle with her, and her riding skirt too." 

" She has ! I thought as much," said William, angrily. " The 
horse, too, I be bound. But where can she have gone ?" And 
he hurried off to the stables, there to find his fears confirmed — 
the horse he had himself caught and brought for Lizzie Wallace 
was not visible. He saddled and mounted another. 

" Mother ! " he exclaimed, " Winnie's gone off somewhere on 
' Arab.' It may be only a freak, but I'm off after her, at any 
rate. We had a few words last night about the horse and saddle. 
rU ride off to the * Wren's Nest ; ' she may be there. If not, it 
strikes me she's made tracks for home ; I'll soon follow her if she 
has," and he dadied off, leaying hia mother the picture of distress 
and fear. 

The curling smoke from the " Wren's Nest" chimney betokened 
tiiey had long been up. Martin was the first that Aland en- 
Countered. 

" Is Winnie here ? " he exclaimed. 

"Tour cousin? No; nor has been," was the surprised re- 
joinder. 

" She's gone — saddle, bridle, and all, then," replied William, 
excitedly. 

" Gtone ! Can I be of any use ? " asked Martin, hurriedly. 

" Thank you, no ; the folts at home will search all round. But 
I know she's often threatened to ^o back to the bush, and that's 
just what she's done. Foolish girl ! she's mad, I'm thinking ! 
Make my apology to Miss Wallace — ^I'm sorry I've no horse or 
saddle now to offer," and waving an adieu, he rode rapidly 
off. 

" And so it's come to that at last ! " said Martin, as he hastily 
walked to the house to tell his sisters the news of Winnie s 
flight. 



CHAPTBEXn. 

« 

wikkib's welcome. 

" Some humble heart is sore and sick "with grief. 
And straight thou oomest with thy gentle song 
To wile the sufferer from his hate or wrong. 
By bringing nature's loye to his relief." 

These were two infifredients in Winnifred Aland's character that 
stood her excellently well in her lonely journey of many miles — 
strength of purpose and resolute will ; added to this, from her 
earliest years she had been an admirable horsewoman, so well 
able to yield herself to all the morements of the animal she rode 
that, as our readers will remember, she could perfectly maintain 
her balance standingpn.its back, while her Pegassus winged its way 
orer the ground. Winnie in truth would have made her fortune 
in the circus ; but the arena of her exhibitions had been of a more 
extensive boundary, and with a more limited number of spec-^ 
tators. At the present time all the benefit accruing from her 
love of equestrian exerdse was to render her long journey 
perfectly easy to accomplish. The mere bodily exercise would 
have appeared nothing to her had her mind been perfectly at 
ease. As it was, it was at fever heat. She was flying away nt>m 
her trouble, but it clung tenaciously to her, and would not be 
lefb behind. Painfiil objects and scenes were gone, but their 
shadows were stiU attendant upon her footsteps. She saw them 
on her pillow as she rested her yreary, aching head in tiie road 
side inn naif way on her homeward journey, and that pillow waa 
deluged with passionate tears. Whatever she had thought 
before, she was now bitterly conscious of one thing, that she 
loved her cousin WiUie, and that to see him choose another was 
like death to her. That he had no love beyond the simple 
Platonic affection their cousinship demanded She felt her 
unworthiness, her deficiencies, to their fullest extent, perhaps 
even beyond what they really were. Compared with Edith 
Wallace, she knew well she must sink in the shade. But was 
Edith Wallace a match for her cousin? Had he a right to look 
for accomplishments in a wifeP She felt he had not ; that she 
herself, young as she was, would make a better wife for him. 
More than once as she rode along the thought that he might 
change — ^that, perhaps, when he found how hopeless his love tor 
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Edith was he might love her once more, half induced her to 
turn her horse's head back to the Grange ; but pride of nature 
prevailed, even above the power of a fresh first love, and ended 
m her urging on still faster her weary steed. " If he loves he 
can seek me," she said, with a haughty toss of the head that 
transformed her wonderftilly, and added tenfold to the character 
of the countenance, which was in reality fast developing, as 
William Aland had anticipated, into very fisiir womanhood indeed. 
Pity for her that her mind was not in better training — ^that the 
wila impatience of early years was not more completely curbed 
— ^that life itself had not for her a better object. 

Tired with her journey, wearied out with the swiffc,- painful 
current of thoughts that shot through and through her brain 
during her lonely way, little heeding the beauty of scenery — ^the 
fairness of flowers, the wild rush of torrents, or even the 
drenching shower — ^all of which she enc9untered in her homeward 
way — Winnie at length reached the precincts of home without 
let or hindrance, and towards sundown of the third day came in 
sight of the well-known stone-house, with its motley surround- 
ings, its sheep-pens, and cattle-yards, and noble gums. She was 
not without a welcome. It came first from the open mouth and 
springing feet of a large kangaroo dog that with a beautifrd 
instinct came bounding towards her, wheeling xound her horse 
with anxiety to caress her ; one or two of her father's men, the 
shepherds, just bringing the sheep to fold, next recognised and 
accorded her a glad exclamation of surprise. The news spread, 
and presently there was a hue-and-cry, and two or three over- 
grown boys came rushing pell mell to the spot where she had 
dismounted. 

" Why, Winnie ! is it really you ? Well, that is jolly ! We 
want stirring up !" 

Stirring up ! Poor Winnie, she wanted soothing and comfort 
herself! How heavy-hearted and sad she felt, notwithstanding 
she could but be pleased to see them all again. 

"Where's father, Allen?" she quietly asked, as she yielded 
up her horse. " I'm tired, very tir^." 

" There he is ; don't you see him coming down the hill. My ! 
won't he be glad to see you, Winnie — ^he will so !" said the boy, 
and springing forward, he shouted out — " Father ! here's Winnie 
— ^Winnie come home !" 

And Winnie was right. She was certainly well beloved here — 
well beloved, and rejoicingly welcomed by her father. How fast 
he came down the hill with that cry in his ear^—" Winnie's 
home !" and how Winnie, gathering up her habit, forgot fatigue, 
and weariness, and grief, and everything, as she sprang forward 
to meet him. 

' Winnie, my blossom !" was the old man's cry, as he threw 
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his arms around her; and "Father! dear father!" was all 
■Winnie could say, for the tears burst forth then iu one impetuous • 
torrent. 

" So glad to see me, my girl ?" said the old man, striving hard 
to keep his own tears back ; " so glad to see me ? not more than 
I am, 1 be bound." 

" She's tired, father — she said so," said young Allen; "and so 
is the horse. Winnie has not forgotten to ride." 

" All alone ? Surely they did not let you come all alone, child 
— did they ?" asked her father, hastily. 

" No, father ; I came of my own accord. I wanted to come. 
They didn't know." 

" That's a good un ! " shouted Allen, boisterously. " Well, if 
that ain't rich ! Ghtve them the slip, eh, Winnie ?" 

But Winnie did not answer ; and still hand-in-hand with her 
&ther, followed him to the house. 

" Here, Mrs. Blake," he shouted, " we're home to supper, and 
ready for it ; and if we're not, here's a child that is," and he drew 
Winnie into the range of his housekeeper's vision — who, it was ' 
easy to see, experienced rather an unpleasant surprise at the 
signt ; for Winnie had grown to woman's stature during her 
absence, and Mrs. Blake dreaded a rival in the house she had so 
long regulated ||||^ iron rule — a, formidable rival, in the person 
of me master's own daughter. She dreaded not without reason^ 
for well she knew she had never given cause for any attachment 
to have existed between them ; and Winnie had now been long 
accustomed to civilized ways and manners, and would scarcely be 
contented with the dirty, untidy, and slovenly proceedings that 
had so many years been the established syst^n at Aland (Sreek — 
for so the place was denominated. Whatever she thought, how- 
ever, she found it the best policy to put a pleasant face on the 
matter, and hold out the hand of welcome. 

" My ! Winnie ; why, where are you sprung &om ? — ^for it is 
you, I suppose, though growed up to be a young lady. Who'd 
a thought of seeing you ? Come home on a visit, I suppose ? 
K you'd only sent word, we'd have had all put ship-shape for 
you," and she laughed coarsely. " You've not been much used 
to * bush' it lately, I guess." 

" I've come home to stay, Mrs. Blake," said Winnie, in a voice 
very little like the Winnie's of old. " I am very tired, and want 
some tea, and then my own little room — ^that's all." 

" Yes ; I suppose, of course, you can have it. I did fill it with 
'taters and onions, but they must clear out." 

" Winnie's room ! — in the name of thunder, what for ? " shouted 
her /father, in a voice resembling a small peal itself. 

" Oh, there now, Mr. Aland, don't you go for to make a row. 
The room's easy cleared ; only I suppose I might have been let 
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know afore," and the woman busied Herself hastiily and ill- 
temperedly about setting on the long deal table a motley array of 
cups and saucers, and tin pannikins of all shapes and sizes, a 
huge pot of sugar, and finally, an enormous teapot, the original 
metal of which it was made being rendered invisible by reason of 
the coating of black that covered it even to the spout. 

And this was home ! — ^home she had desired as a resting-place 
— ^her home, with its dirty uncovered floor ; its rough unplastered, 
smoky waUs ; its dingy, uncleaned windows ; its unswept, dis- 
orderly hearth. This was home ! with its tea table laden wiili 
meat and cheese and bread — ^in pro^sion to be sure, but lacking 
order and neatness and cleanliness ; a table clothless, and long 
guiltless of acquaintance with soapsuds, covered with^ many a 
motley greasy stain, and so closely coated that the natuire of the 
wood of which it was formed was a matter for marvel. This was 
home ! with that coarse, untidy, domineering woman as the 
presiding genius. She looked fondly into her father's ieyce — 
fondly and sadly. If she shrank at the home that awaited her, 
what a wretched home it must be for him! Winnie's next 
thought was the offspring of the discipline that she had under- 
gone — as she sat quietly eating the hot scones that were served 
up for her behest—theliope, the desire, the resolve to make that 
home a better home for bim, was uppermost, igig 
« Winnie was right after all in her decision. jSSk.had come to 
die best place to draw her out of herself and her sorrows. The 
warm welcome of her three brothers — ^their hearty^ rollicking 
reception — ^was salutary to her; refreshing and invigorating. 
She had been thinking lowly and meanly of her own acquirements. 
Surely she was stDI of some consequence in the world — ^the world 
of her home at least. Her father's fond, proud look from time 
to time at her, was refreshing to her seared spirit. She was 
grateful, too, that he did not press for her reason in returning so 
unexpectedly, and alone ; grateful that he checked her brothers 
in their multitude of questions with a " Well, well, boys, Winnie's 
tired ; don't tease your sister. We're glad to have her home, at 
all events. Aland Creek will be aU the brighter. I can hardly 
£EUicy, though, it's my wild little Winnie I've got. You're tall 
and fair, my child, and bonnie — ^taU, and fair, and boimie ! Well, 
well, two or three years makes a wide difference ; and I'm glad 
you've come back to your father, Winnie ! " 

Winnie slept in her own little long-forsaken room that night ; 
a room very near her Other's. Eough it was, though built of 
substantial stone, and fragrant with the lingering perfume of the 
onions that had been hastily carried off. A very uncouth attempt 
at sweeping had followed, witnessed by the two or three dry onion 
skins that were left behind. The window was curtainless ; Winnie 
was fain to hang her riding habit before it ; and the poor little 
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laoickle bed looked miserably poor — ^though, when she tried it, 
she found that the mattress and pillows were of feathers, soft and 
yielding, and the blankets and coverlet new from her father's 
stores. So much was due to his thought and care ; Mrs. Blake 
would not have given herself the trouble. Very different that 
little, half-remembered room looked in contrast to that she had 
left behiud her at the Q-range, where homely comfort and extreme 
cleanliness abounded ; where the sheets and pillow-slips were 
duly installed in lavender, and came forth from the old-fashioned 
chests smelling sweetly and fragrantly ; and where fresh air daily 
purified the atmosphere, passing through perfectly bright windows, 
and revealing spotless fioors beneath them. 

"Well, those were things of the past. They were not for her. 
She had willingly and of her own accord given all up. Wilfully 
— ^yes, for it was so — ^relinquished the love that was hers 
because of the love she could not have. Winnie said truly ; she 
was a child no longer. Her old childish ways had passed, and 
older cares, and older thoughts, and older grief succeeded. She 
sat some time at the foot of her bed looking straight forward at 
ihe rough-hewn stone- wall and the large uncovered box, upon 
which her candle rested ; a box that bore evidence of a long 
voyage in huge white characters upon its dark green sur&ce, 
and told tiie n|M of Hie ship in which long ago ner fiskther and 
mother lefb iine^ores of England. It was not of ihat she was 
thinking ; it was anoHier thought that was growing up in h^r 
heai't — a questioning thought as to whether the God whom 
Lizzie Wallace loved might not be her God too ? — as to whether 
he would hear a prayer of hers and give her a heart willing to 
submit to the trials that bowed her down ? The question was 
unanswered when she got into bed, but new tjioughts were 
awakened, new interests aroused, and when Winnie at last fell 
asleep it was far less unhappily than she had supposed it possible 
in so short a time afber her return home. 

She slept soundly aU night. Tired out with her journey and 
exhausting feelings and passions, the sun was very high in the 
heavens when she awoke to consciousness and to the discovery 
of her whereabouts. It was puzzling at first, for her habit hung 
across the window scarcely permitting a peep of daylight to pass; 
one single ray of sunshine fell like molten gold across her bed 
and made the darkness visible. It was morning then, and a 

florious morning too. There was beauty enough without, 
owever unsightly and disreputable within. Winnie's sorrows 
were not gone, but new sympathies were awakened, new resolves 
formed, new intentions developed. Her home should yet deserve 
the name. She had something to live for after all. 

After all; and work is many times a blessed boon to the 
sorrow-stricken, raising them up from their gloom and selfish- 
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nesB, and engroBsing hands and eyes and feelings that else would 
have sadly i'ooped. It is one of nature's remedies for evil, one 
that takes frequently the stin^ from grief and robs it of haJ^ its 
bitterness* Work to Winnie seemed now a necessity — it was 
the Lethe in which her griefs were to be buried. She sprung from 
her bed, quickly dressed in the one printed cotton she had 
brought with her, neatly arranged her hair at the broken glass 
that also stood upon tlie large green box, and issued forth, 
looking — by the contrast she presented to her father who was in 
the long room waiting for her — ^very much like a fair flower on 
a rubbish heap ; for so the room and all its contents appeared 
to him in her presence. At Aland Creek Winnie seemed 
refinement itself — however little she had won that title at the 
Grange. It was something new to see anything pretty, or 
clean or well arranged, and Mr. Aland said so as he warmly kissed 
his daughter and told her it brought back old times to his 
memory ; that she was growing just like her mother— just as 
she had looked when he won her for his bride, just as ndr and 
pretty and sweet. 

With his own hands he brought the tea to her, and cut her 
slices of ham, and handed her fresh eggs and bread ; for Mrs. 
Blake had carried herself off in a dudgeon, and was nowhere to 
be seen. She was not missed — certainly ly^tpj Winnie. It 
was a relief to get rid of that unsightly and unudy object. The 
breakfast-table, Winnie and her &ther had it all to themselves ; 
and to the old man it seemed very much like old times indeed. 



CHAPTEE Xm, 

TBE TOKIO OF OCEAN BBEEZES. 

" As I stood on its margin, or roamed on its strand, 
I felt new ideas within me expand 
Of glory and grandeur, unknown till that hour— 
And my spirit was mute in the presence of power." 

— ^BEfiNAAB BabToK. 

Leaving Winnie to aceuBtom herself to her old home, with all 
her newly-formed plans and hopes and desires yet in their embryo 
state, with old thoughts and old feelings to seek what oblivion 
they could amidst the old familiar haunts of height and vale, 
perchance to channel themselves afresh and luxuriate in happier 
soil — ^we will return to our old starting point, the "Wren's 
Nest,'* and once more peep in at our golden-gifted fanuly the 
Wallaces. 

Without being so seriously ill as to be confined to bed, Edith 
Wallace was yet on the invalid list, losiag, as Harry sorrowfully 
noted, her pretty colour as well as her beauty, and caring for as 
little mental or bodily exertion as she could possibly take. The 
horse exercise on which Martin had so confidently depended 
was found not to possess all its supposed power ia charming away 
sickness; Edie could only take snort rides, and these but slow 
ones, and from these when she returned she frequently brought 
with her colourless cheeks. Something was wrong, decidedly 
wrong — ^must be, Martin said to Lizzie. They must not tamper 
with it, but seek a remedy. And so one fine autumnal day, when 
the tints of crimson and ^old agaui shot athwart the leaves, and 
the sun looked less fervidly &om his throne, and the breeze 
was balmy and refreshing, the cart — ^the same vegetable cart so 
often drawn into town, now newly and trimly pauited for the 
occasion by Martin's skilful fingers, and cusmoned by Lizzie's 
carefdl ones — ^was brought round as closely to the door as circum- 
stances would allow to receive the travellers ; and carefully 
wrapped in shawls, with a pillow for her back, Edith was tenderly 
lifted in, her brother and sister accompanying her. They were 
carrying out their own resolutions, much against hers, and were 
taking her to Adelaide for advice, and thence to the sea beach 
if agreeable to that advice. 
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'' Will it not trench too largely on our means ?" Lizzie had 
sadly suggested. 

" It must be done, dear Lizzie, whether or not," replied Martin. 

f^avely ; *' and do not let your head be troubled about^the means, 
have a plan in my head that I think will carry us through." 

" I think you always have plans in your head for eyerything 
and everybody," said Lizzie, affectionately. 

" Always liave the promised help in the time of need — ^that's 
what it amounts to, sister mine. It is good to trust — ^to lean 
upon the promises ; well for us that sometimes we have nothing 
else to lean upon ; well even sometimes to be brought to feel how 
weak we are, and to find what almighty strength we have to lay 
hold of," and Martin looked as though indeed he experienced 
what he said. 

For the first time in her life, Edith Wallace was discovering 
how weak she was — ^a painful discovery at any time, particularly 
so to a bright, ardent spirit ; little wonder if into her neart some- 
thing of despondency stole in — something of rebellion. Was she 
indeed going to leave them all ; this beautiful world, so bright 
and fair ; her early youth, with all its promise nipped like the 
flower b^ untimely crost P Poor Edith ! she found it hard to say 
" Thy will be done," though with many tears she sought to sjy 
it. rerhaps it was a salutary lessson she was learning. Idols 
were winning much of her love and admiration — ^her Saviou^'less. 
She had not previously known how closely akin she was to earth, 
how prone to set her affections on things below ; and then the 
tKP distant bliss of heaven seemed indeed far distant, because 
o*ershadowed by the present. It was a salutary lesson — a lesson 
we aU need learn — a lesson l^t the Christian often has to learn. 
It is a Father's hand thstt bestows it, a Father's love that makes 
it a blessing. 

Edith had passively yielded at last to the enlreaties of her 
brothers and sister, and allowed herself to be placed among the 
cushions in ike cart that had been so nicely arranged for her — 
not without some of her old. humour, however, in spite of weak- 
ness and depression ; and even that was somelhii^ gained, so 
Martin ihougiit, as they drove off. The fresh morning breeze 
and pleasant sunshine had health in them that morning ; and the 

feeps of eoontry, of deep, dark ravines, and sunny hill-sides, and 
ei^ts crowned wil^ verdure, and distant sea glimpses, were 
dn^rins and reviving. Edith looked better after the first half- 
hour's drive than she had done for days. 

" Where do you take that plant you have wrapped up so care- 
fully, Martin ?" asked Lizzie, as they drew near G-len Osmond. 
" Somewhere h«re, do you not ? " 

" Yes ; to Mr. Einssle]r. He was anxious to get this particular 
rose for his daughter, said Martin. ** She is passionately fond 
of flowers." 
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" I am glad of that," said EdiiJi, with something of her old 
smile. ^ I so wanted a glimpse of your old gentl^nan, Martin." 

*' Then I fear, my dear Edie, you will not be gratified. My 
old gentleman, as you call him, is generally in Adelaide about 
this time. As likely as not we shall see no one but icke servant 
— ^at most. Miss Eingdey." 

"At most! Oh, Maj*tin, what an ungallant speech," said 
Edith. *^ I thought she was pretty." 

" Did I say so ?" replied her brother, laughing. " Perhaps I 
did. Well, 1 suppose she is pretty ; and as saucT|too, I imagine, 
as a certain sister of mine can be when she is in health, as I hope 
to have her soon again," and stopping his cart before the gate, 
for they reached it as he spoke, he sprang to the ground. 

Not more quickly than the gate opened, Thurza Eangsley her<«. 
self, in pretty morning costume, with garden gloves hiding her 
pretty hands, and a small hoe and rake m their dasp, came lightly 
forward, exclaiming — 

" O, Mr. Wallace (she had discovered his name at any rate), 
have you brought my rose ?" But she drew back a little when 
she saw the ladies by whom he was accompanied, and waited his 
reply. 

" This time I have. Miss Kingsley," returned Martin, smiling. 
" The rose is here. I would not bring it to you till I was quite 
certain of its standing the removal." 

" Oh, thank you, thank you. It is lovely ; I shall ^lory in 
it ! You need not be a&aid of my not attending to it ; it is too 
beautiful to neglect." 

" There is such a thing as killing with over much kindness, 
Miss Kingsley !".retu3Mai^rr^^ slight, perhaps scarcely 
intention! emphasis on the words. ' ^ ^ ^ 

"What does he mean?" thought Thurza, lifting her eyes 
suddenly and fiashingly to his face. There was nothing legiole 
there but a snule. Was he laughing at her or not. She could 
not tell, so she simply answered — "I don't mean to do that." 

"It would be unwise," returned Martin, quietly going on 
with his work — ^that is, in unpacking the flower from its volu- 
minous wrappings, which ceri^inly spake of a good deal of 
tending it had experienced already. 

"Is one of those ladies ill ?" said Thurza presently, turning 
from an inspection she had been giving the occupants of the 
cart once more, to her florist, who was still imwrapping the 
flowOT. 

" Not ill exactly," he returned gravely ; " but weak and low — 
requiring a change." 

"Is she related to you, Mr. Wallace? Pardon me, but the 
likeness." 

" Only my sister, Miss Engsley." And he rose to an upright 

V 
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fosition and placed the released flower-pot in her hands. ^* Now 
think it is in proper condition/* he continued. " I hope it 
will continue to flourish and reward your care/' And slightlj 
raising his hat, he returned to the cart, sprung to his seat, 
and drove rapidly away. 

" Now, what have 1 done," said Thurza to herself, standing 
her ground outside the gate, with the expression of a child who 
has oflended. " Have I been rude, or inquisitive that he turns 
off BO ? I expect auntie would say yes. Well, I can't help it. 
What a pretty, girl that pale sister is, with her brown curls. I 
like the face of the other, too. I wonder whether they are as 
clever and as proud as their brother ? Oh ! if I only had a 
sister!" And clasping her flower-pot affectionately to her, once 
more feasting her eyes upon the exquisite leaves and bursting 
buds just revealing a gleam of crimson through their verdant 
folds, she slowly returned to the house. 

Adelaide physicians gave but one advice on the subject of 
Edith's illness — a change, and sea-air. 

" Hhe shall have them," said Martin ; and with as much con- 
fidence as though his pockets were overflowing with gold. The 
confldence in his manner was pleasant ; without it, Edie would 
never have consented to this expense on her account ; as it was, 
it seemed like a return to the abundance of old times, and she 
felt rested by it. 

" You are sure, dear Lizzie, that the expense can be borne ?" 
she once said, eagerly. 

" Martin says so, dear — ^that is enough," replied Lizzie. Her 
own fears on the subject were unspoken, but a rather more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the ^' ways and means" made her less 
confident. She did not doubt her brother's power or willingness, 
but she did doubt the expediency of his further taxing his strength. 
She wondered, too, in what way his fertile imagination would 
turn thoughts into " golden gifts." That he kept at present to 
himself. 

He had made some arrangements beforehand already, unknown 
to them, and as they drove once more towards the Port, he made 
them known. Further on the Peninsula, but still not so very far 
distant from their old nurse's house, her sister — ^a widow, with 
one son and daughter — ^made a comfortable living by letting two 
of her rooms. As chance would have it, Martin discovered that 
these rooms were to let, and at a reasonable rate ; and, antici- 
pating the medical advice, he had taken them for his sisters ; and 
here they were surprised by a warm and pleasant welcome on 
their arrival. The two front rooms of this neat little house were 
simply but nicely and cosily arranged for their reception — nothing 
fine, that would not admit o f comfortably using. The rocking-chair, 
with its clean patchwork cushions, looked afl the more inviting 
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to the invalid for that. The strong hempen carpet would bear 
treading on, even with sandy shoes. Everything was sweet and 
dean around, and that was half their beauty. The decorations 
of the shore wore the " spoils of the conquered ocean." Strings 
of sea-shells, starfish, and beautiful seaweed of every variety of 
form and colour. The voir air and aspect of the place was bracing. 
So was the view without, tor it was yet light enough to distinguiwi 
that. The house stood apparently on a sand-bank, though afber 
all it hfA a good foundation, and the sand that surround^ it was 
only drifted thither by the wind, that covered up every attempt 
at vegetation. Beyond that, some distance off, was the sea, 
heaving and foaming and crest-ridden, for the tide was rapidly 
coming in, and a few clouds came with it, also a low moaning 
wind, half prognosticating a storm. It was quite pleasant to 
come out of the little bedroom, after changing their dresses, to 
the cheerfiil parlour, where a bright fire was sending up its 
scintillations, and causing their shadows to dance upon the ceiling. 
Mrs. Grrey had been looking for them for some hours, for business 
had detamed Martin in Adelaide ; and they were fully ready to 
discuss the snug little tea she had prepared for them. Even 
Edith could not resist the deliciously-fried fish that was served 
up so hot and crisp, with the white bread and butter — ^the butter 
the production of their own dairy — ^with which and cream they 
were amply provided. 

" Take plenty of the sea air, Edie," was Martin's parting 
injunction that evening; for he had to return to town on 
business, and had promised to be home early the next morning. 
" Take pleniy to eat, also," he laughingly added ; " and then, 
with God's blessing, we will soon have you well again !" and 
with a perfect consciousness of the real extent of his ways and 
means — ^with a perfect knowledge of the depth of his pockets — 
he took his way back to Adelaide in pursuance of the very 
"plans" that were to accomplish so much, and that so completely 
mystified his sister Lizzie. 

" Can't I help in these * plans' of yours?" she had whispered 
at parting ; " 1 shall be idle enough here." 

" Help ?" he laughed, chucking her playfully under the chin ; 
" of course you can. Get Edie well as fast as you can — ^that will 
be first-rate helping. I'm heartily glad you've got a chance of 
a rest yourself. I'm sure you need it, and deserve it." 

And so Lizzie and Edith Wallace were left in the quiet 
of the little sea side cottage to gather all the good they 
could of the sea breezes. Lying together beneath the canopy of 
blue striped dimity that curtained their bed, they heard all night 
between the intervals of sleep the hoarse dash of the waves as 
they beat and lashed the beach, and the roar of the wind over 
the wide expanse of waters. 
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" * A shelter from the storm, a covert from the tempest,^ *' said 
Edith once, creeping closely to her sister as she listened to the 
hoarse murmurs of the waters as they reached her ears. ^ Does 
it not make you think of that, dear Lizzie ?" 

'^ Yes, dearest ; and of the everlasting arms that are ever 
ready to hold up, and sustain, and support. These waves of 
ocean cannot reach or harm us, safely, snugly sheltered as we 
are ; and what can the waves of time, or of trouble, or of sorrow 
be to those who have such a sure Befoge as we have ? Gl^ey may 
alarm, perhaps ; they cannot upset us — ^they cannot destroy us. 
Dear Edie, it is happiness to feel this !" 

And thus was spent the first night in the sea-side cottage. The 
morning brought with it pleniy of spoils from the ocean — 
splendid specimens of seaweed and rare shells, washed up frt)m 
the ocean's depths by the violent tossing of wind and wave. 
Wildly still the ocean foamed, though the tide had far receded, 
leaving heaps of newly- twined seaweed in its place, all over the 
beach. But the breeze was invigorating — ^and, leaning on her 
sister's arm, Edith drank in new life and strength as she slowly 
walked up and down; and Lizzie rejoiced that whatever the 
" plans" were to be, the result of them was likely to prove very 
happy. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

MOBE GOLDEN GIFTS EUBBISHED UP. 

" We heed not earthly powers, 

We heed not wind or weather ; 
For, come what will, this joy is sure — < 

We share it all together." — Obahak. 

" Vebt pleasant this contrivance of yours, Martin, for the girls. 
I'm glad enough for poor Bdie*s sake that it can be done ; btit 
won't it be rather an expensive job ?" 

It was Harry Wallace who thus suddenly exclaimed the night 
of his brother's return, as they sat together rather moodily a^ 
tea. Martin was tired, and though the table was prepared much 
the same as usual, and the bright firelight dancing and glowing 
over everything was pleasant, he certainly missed the society of 
his sisters very much — quite as much as his younger brother. 
Harry was fast growing out of the stripling into the form and 
figure of manhood, and with his growth was relinquishing boyish 
airs and manners. This was easily accounted for — ^the constant 
society of those older than himself, and the freedom with which 
he was allowed to express his opinions, undeterred by the dread 
of ridicule, gave him strength and power, and urged him onwards. 
Martin was by no means surprised at the question he now directed 
to him, but pushing aside his empty cup, and turning his back 
to the tea-table, prepared for a reply. 

" It is rather an expensive affair, Harry, and we are not very 
well able to stand it. There's a good deal of our ready cash, as 
you know, must go in the culture of the land this season. 
Ploughing is not done for nothing, and seed wheat don't come 
for asking. We must have some help, too — ^we are two raw 
hands at the plough-handle as yet. You are right — ^this seaside 
trip was necessary, imperative for Edie ; but the means must 
yet be found to pay for it." 

** What do you think of doing, then ?" asked Harry, in alarm. 
" You will not run into debt, will you ?" 

" Not if I know it, Harry ! Eun into debt for luxuries ! No 
indeed ; the girls would not wish that. Fortunately, I have other 
plans. What do you think of me as a lecturer, eh ? " 

" A lecturer ! " returned Harry, with animation. " Why, that 
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you would make a first-rat© one. Why ? What made you think 
of it, Martin ? and where could vou lecture ? " 

" It came into my head the other night, Hairy, before I took 
the girls to town. It's an old thought and intention of mine 
revived, that*s all. Always had a fancy that way — ^always had a 
taste for public speaking. Practised it at Dr. Hargrave's, you 
know. We boys had a regular lecture hall, and essays were 
furnished as easily and plentifully as members. I've done a little 
since then ' at political meetings, and in l^e Sunday School at 
home — ^never out here." 

" Oh yes ! I remember ; I used to be glad when you addressed 
the Sunday School. How the boys used to listen — even my little 
class!" 

" And you see," said Martin, musingly, " I don't know but 
what I may as well furbish up these * golden gifts' — ^as Lizzie 
would call them, I suppose — ^instead of aUowing them to rust and 
to mildew ; especially as they may do some good to our com- 
munity, and will also bring a uttle grist to the mill." 

"Its first-rate!" said Harry, enthusiastically. "I'm glad 
you've thought of it." 

" I've gone beyond thought, Harry ; I've done the thing — at 
least it's all in progress. Not the lecture — that's to prepare yet 
— ^but the when, and the how, and the where to deliver it, that's 
all settled." 

" And the subject, too ?" laughed Harry. " I'll be bound you 
have settled that, too." 

"Very nearly. Something to do with the culture and 
structure of flowers. The titfe I have yet to give. It must be 
something imposing, of course ; for though I believe a rose by 
any other name would smell as sweet, 1 still think there is a 
great deal in a name to render it attractive. People now-a-days 
must be pleased as weU as edified." 

" You'll manage it — ^no fear about that," replied Harry, in 
confident, triumphant tones, " and you'll turn it to good account, 
too. I only wish," he sorrowfully added, "that there was 
something I could do to help. The long winter evenings are 
coming on, and it would be pleasant to turn them to some 
account." 

" Are you sure you would like it, Harry ?" asked his brother, 
quietly turning and looking at him. " You did not find the 
evenings too long last winter. Do you think jou could really 
do with a little less reading and pleasant wrinng in order to 
add to our income ?" 

"Yes — certainly I can, for a time. I should not like it 
iihrays ; but for a time I am as willing and anxious as possible 
to do something." 

"Well," replied Martin, slowly, "I have foreseen your 
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wish, and provided for it, Harry ; of course, it is quite optional 
whether you accept or refuse it. You are fond of engrossing — 
you have practised it. I have noticed your doing so ; and as a 
specimen happened to fall into my hands, rescued from an 
ignoble position in the dust-heap, I took it to town with me, 
and carried it to our lawyers there ; and the result is, you can 
have as much work as you like, and as soon. Now what do you 
say to that plan ? Who knows — ^it may lead to something else, 
Harry : and I believe you are cut out for something l^sides 
agricultural pursuits.'* 

It was worth something to see the boy's face — the glad flash 
that almost brought tears to his eyes, and the crimson that rose 
to his brow. For a moment he was silent, but then he exclaimed, 
in low tones of feeling — " Martin, I believe you are just the 
best brother there ever was. I cannot thank you, for I don't 
know how." 

" Then, you like ^e prospect that is opening up before you ?'* 
asked Martin, with a covert smile, looking hard into the &e, 

" Like it ! — oh, Martin, it is the very thing — the thing of all 
things that I have so much desired. JBut I should never have 
thought of doing anything without you ; and I had no idea that 
you knew anything of my practising engrossing. I learnt it 
before we left England, and I have practised ever since. I don't 
think you can have taken the best specimen." 

" Very likely not. At any rate I thought it good, and it was 
quite satisfactory to Mr. Hanshaw — depend upon that, or you 
would not have had the promise of work. Well, this," he 
added, rising, and stretching his arms sleepily — " this matter is 
settled. You will gain in two points — ^assist in money matters, 
and be enabled to prepare for the study of the law ; for that is 
what I prognosticate is your future, with God's blessing. That 
we must not forget to seek, Harry ; for after all, * Man proposes 
many things, but God alone disposes.' " 

Sleep was very coy in visiting Harry WaUace's eyeHds that 
night. Some of his day-dreams were being realized at last, and 
certainly when he least expected it. " iSis sort of life," as he 
termed it, did not agree with him any better than with Edith, 
and though the out of door exercise had braced his frame, and kept 
sickness on one side, yet his mind had been for some time past 
in an unsettled state. He was not content to have things go on 
as they had been ; he began to realize that horticulture and the 
soil culture were not his proper bent, much as Martin might 
delight in them ; he seemed to crave for something more, and, 
strangely enough, with all his poetical tendencies, he longed 
after the dry study of the law. I^oetry and the law ! — the very 
antipodes of each other ; and vet we have heard of lawyers who 
hid beneath their Blackstone mlio a volume of poetry with which 
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to refresh the love of the beautiful that existed in tiieir heartv, 
in spite of the law and all its harsh technicalitieB ; just as w^ 

fentie reader, with a glass of flowers before us — ^into whose fairj 
lossoms we occasioimlly glance — ^would seek to obliterate from 
memory the hard school-desk upon which we pen down o<iif 
thoughts. 

'* Music, and books, and good furniture, and carpetted rooms, 
with time for study,'* these items that Harry had classed some 
time since among the requisites for happiness, had then seemed 
&r beyond his reach. He had thought of his words and of 
Edith's many times since, pondering over the "ways and means" 
of enlarging his sphere of action, and ultimately arriving at the 
goal of his desires, l^e diggings presented themselves enti- 
cingly to his imagination ; and to a poetical imagination " gold 
digging" was easy work, if he could only have induced his 
brother and his sisters to think so too, and consent to his trying 
it. Of the thousand discomforts, and failures, and dangers, and 
deprivations incident to the diggings he knew nothing. How 
should he? it was to him a simple way of acquiring wealth. 
This '* picking up gold and silver" was to him somethiag like the 
the old game of "Tom Tiddler's ground" — a pleasant game, and by 
DO means a losing one. It had been his dream by day and night, 
but now Martin had brought reality to bear upon it, and the 
dream faded away ; not indeed that he thought it foolish, but 
because the new suggestion was nearer afber all to his inclination. 
There was no digging in the case — except, may be, pen-digging, 
and that was infinitely more to his taste. Over and over f^;ain 
that night Harry congratulated hin^self upon having such a 
brother. 

And Martin, smiling to himself at the easy accomplishment 
of his own desires, and the pleasure he had bestowed — ^for he 
knew it was a real pleasure — ^went quietly to sleep ; not even a 
thought of his lecture troubled the calnmess of his dreams. He 
had resolved — ^his plans were laid ; even the time he had left 
for the fulfilment was limited, and yet he was untroubled—^ 
unperplexed ; for he knew his power, and knew, moreover, where 
to seek all the wisdom he needed. 

And meanwhile Lizzie and Edith were enjoying the bracing 
sea-breezes, and taking pleasant strolls along the wave-lashed 
beach. Edith's colour was fast returning, and, with that, strength 
and appetite. The little house, amidst its drifted sand-heaps^ 
was a pleasant one ; the whole air and aspect seemed thoroughly 
impregnated with marine infiuence — ^within and without ail 
betrayed the approximation to the sea. The very decorations, as 
we have said before, were even from the ocean ; shells and sea- 
weed in endless variety of shape and form and colour. It was 
strange to look out or the little side bedroom window in the 
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intoming and see the mm sinning and glittering over th^ wide 
expanse of heaying, tossing waters — ever restless^ never still. 
The girls never wearied of their early morning walk; never 
wearidd in watching the reeeding of thoise tinj waves, ripple and 
foam, ripple and foam ; never wearied of treading in their footsteps 
as farther and farther they rolled from the beadi, l^iving wreaths 
of seaweed, and curious shells, and weird-looking fish behind them. 
After their invigorating morning bath in the briny waves, they 
were fiilly prepared to enjoy the carefiilly-arranged breakfast 
that awaited their retom. Sea-breezes and sea-side diet were 
doing nmdi for both, and Lizzie folly determined that it should 
be tested to the full. They visited the beach at all hours — in 
the early moniuig, the glow of noonday, at sunset, and often in 
the moonlight, when its tender beams were silvering the erest of 
ike rapidly flowing-in tide. Edith loved that time best — cloved 
to watch the waves as they rolled one after another, nearer and 
nearer, till they burst with a wild roar at her very feet, splashing 
her from head to foot with their light spray. 

" Lizzie," she exelahned,. in a low voice, one evening, as they 
stood together arm-in-arm welcoming the waves, as one after 
another they broke at their feet, **it seems to me that our hiUs 
and vales, clothed as they are with beauty and foliage and flowers, 
speak of the mercy, the love of €k)d ; but the sea, with its wild 
waves, its tumultuous heavings, its fierce, imgovemable ftiry, its 
limitless bounds, tells only of His glory— of His majesty ! " 

** Tes," said Lizzie, " it may be so ; though there is often beauty 
visible in the tiny foam-crested waves and the rosy sunlight 
tint — a tender glow, that speaks to me of mercy blended with 
majesty— 

* This Gbd is the Gbd we adore — 

Our faithful, unchangeable Mend, 
Whose lore is as great as His power, 

And neither knows measure or end.' 

It tells me something else, too. I never stand here^ and watch 
the tide coming in, especially when it is rather wild and rough, 
without remembering those words — ' Thus far thou shalt go and 
no farther.' If we could always recollect them in times of 
trouble, Edie, and feel that, like these ocean waves, our sorrows 
are limited in their bounds, that they cannot overstep the 
boundary, it would be happier for us." 

"I wonder how Winnie Aland is getting on?" said Edith 
presently, after a short silence. 

" So do I,*' said Lizzie, with a sigh. " Poor chUd ! there is 
something I like in Winnie. She only needs a little proper 
training. I intend to write to her ; I haven't given her up. I 
only hope she will write in return. By all accounts, the woman 
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who keeps her father's house is by no means a proper associate 
for her. It would indeed be a pity if she lost the little good she 
has gained/' 

"Edie!" exclaimed Lizzie, suddenly coming in with letters 
from the post, about a week after their arrival, " here's news — ^I 
have a letter from Martin, and find that he is about giving a 
lecture in Adelaide next week. We shall hear more soon about 
the subject, the place, and the time — he will be here. So this is 
his plan. Well, I'm glad — glad of its character. I was feftrful 
he was going to tax his boduy strength more heavily. I don't 
think it will hurt him to exercise his mental powers — ^it's a pity 
they should lie dormant." 

" A pity ! — a thousand pities ! Why, Lizzie, I'm as glad as 
can be ; and if my illness had anything to do with calling out 
those powers, why, I'm thankful for itr-that's aJL That's the 
best piece of news we've had yet." 

" Here's some more, too, then, about equal," laughed Lizzie, 
gleeftdlv ; " more calling forth of * golden gifts.' What do you 
think of Harry obtaining regular employment at engrossing for 
his winter evening recreation ?" 

Edie sprang up and clapped her hands — ^'Oh, Lizzie, you 
don't mean so? . Just what he wanted, poor boy! Wliy, I 
declare I'm well ; I don't want any more of the sea breeze ; I 
must go home and congratulate." 

But in proof that she was not quite weU, the colour that had 
sprung to ner cheek, and the light to her eye, at the momentary 
excitement &ded away so suddenly that Lizzie made her lie 
down while she got a glass of water. As she sipped it she could 
not help feebly saying, " I think our brothers are 'golden gifts,' 
Lizzie: don't you?" 



CHAPTEE XV. 
Winnie's peospects. 

" It is not meet that to the fragrant blossom 
The rugged briar should change ; the bitter fir 
Distil Arabian myrrh." — ^Bbyakt." 

*' AiTD you wiQ not go back with me ? you have made up your 
mind to cut us at the Grange, Winnie?" So said William Aland, 
as he sat at the door of his uncle's house smoking a pipe, and 
endeatouring to recover from the fatigue consequent on a hurried 
and bootless journey ; for such he found his to be — ^Winnie was 
not to be moved from her purpose. 

" No," said Wianie, firmly ; " I am wanted here ; and I like to 
stay where I am wanted. I can be of use to father." 

" I think you are very silly, Winnie," returned her cousin; 
" you are shutting yourself up here ; burying yourself among 
trees, and hills, and sheep, till you will become as wild as ever 
again." 

" I don't think so," "said Winnie ; " I don't think so ; I shall 
never be what I was." 

" I don't think you will," said WiUiam, slowly, taking out his 
pipe, and looking at her ; ** I don't think you will. You have 
changed in many things ; changed in old likings, changed in ioto. 
In fact, you are a child no longer ; the more reason, though, 
why you should not put yourseff beyond the power of refine- 
ment." J 

A child no longer ! No ; she knew that. He need not tell 
her that. Befinement ! what ciured she for that now ? It did 
not give her one more attractive grace in his estimation. Yet 
Winnie had plans of her own, which she had no intention to 
confide to him. He should not always look down upon her. 
Those were the thoughts that flushed her cheek, and gave that 
contemptuous curl to her lips that so puzzled her cousin. 

" Winnifred Aland, you are changed !" he at length exclaimed, 
springing up, and pacing to and fro. *' I thought at least you 
loved your aunt ; your leaving her grieved her crueUy." 

" I do love my aunt ; she has been verv kind to ine. GKve my 
love to her, and say so, William. I shall never forget what she 
has taught me ; perhaps I shall remember it better for being 
away ^" her voice slightly filtered : she recovered it with an 
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effort. " I can be a comfort to my father now, he needs me " 
she added also, rising to go. 

" You will not come back, then ? Why, Winnie, you are more 
self-willed than ever. What can you do out alone here, with only 
Mrs. Blake's admirable company?" and William Aland stood 
before her, and laid hold of her nands. 

She pulled them from his cla^. "I am not afraid," she 
answered, with a proud smile. *' You will be gone before I am 
up to-morrow — good-bye," she added. 

" Orood'hje ? Is that how we are to part, Winnie, after all 
our companionship ? Is that kind and cousinly ? " and William 
stood full in her way, and held out his hand. 

She put her hand in his and turned away, for the tears — ^almost 
indignant tears they were — ^threatened to burst the control in 
whidi they were held and betray her feelings. He saw she was 
feeling, and drawing her to him for a moment, gave her his usual 
cousimy kiss, and let her go. She sprang past him, and dosed 
her door. Poor Winnie, it was a bitter trial ^s parting, and 
yet she was glad it was over — glad she should see mm no more. 
Amidst her tears she was beginning to realize that it was best as 
it was ; best in every sense of the word. Eeelinff as she had done, 
she could never have gone on 'day after day with him in constant 
companionship. It would not do ; and now it was over. She had 
done with the G-range, with her cousin, with the society of 
Lizzie Wallace, whose loving kindness she now remembered as a 
sweet dreaoL She laid her nead on a restless pillow, and hour 
after hour stole by, which she counted with feverish eagerness, 
for she knew her cousin would leave them on his return home 
very early in the morning. The first peep of dawn, however, 
brought with it the desired slumber, and as the first sunbeam 
looked askance into her room, Winnie Aland slept soundly and 
sweetly. 

" No sign of Winnie !" tiiought William Aland to himself, 
as he slowly rode away from the house just after sunrise, 
looking hesitatingly at tiie little window, over which a temporary 
blind had been closely drawn. Not a fold moved ; i^ere could 
be no mistake in that ; she had no curiosity to see him off, then ! 
And strange enough, with the perversity of human nature, he 
felt aggrieved and annoyed that it should be so. He had, in fact, 
been hitherto so all in all in the estimation of his cousin that he 
was irritated with the thought that he might yet become nothing 
— that this fresh young love of hers would soon wear out, soon 
dissipate itself; that very possibly there was a good deal of 
truth in the adage, " Out of^sight, out of mind." After all the 
Grange would seem lonely without her. He had become so 
accustomed to her society, what should he do without her ? And 
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thus he went on his way, while Winnie continued in sweet and 
hi»P7 slumber. 

Two hours after, the sunbeams fell upon her pillow and roused 
her from sleep. She sprung up hurriedly, and as she did so 
ihe clock struck seven sonorous strokes. She started, and 
turned pale and shivered, and then buried her face in her hands. 
He was gone then, long ago. She had her will, her way, now. 
Was she glad or sorry r Oh ! it was better — ^b^i;er far ! and, 
dashing away two or three involuntary tears, she nerved herself 
to her task. She rose and dressed. A new plan of life lay 
befoi^ her ; new intentions to be fulfilled. Ought she not to 
a^k aid and guidance from her Heavenly Father ? She knew she 
ought, but poor Winnie was untaught in the paths of prayer. 
She hoew not how to pray ; she needed to be taught—to be 
instructed even in this; and yet how she wanted help, how 
much she needed to be guided aright — ^how earnestly her grieved 
depressed spirit needed the gentie whisper of a Saviour's love and 
care. GMiding to her knees, with her burning face buried in 
her pillow, she strove to utter words of prayer — ^all that would 
come came from a heart really sensible of need, '^ Lord, help me 
— ^teach me — pardon me, for Christ's sake." And this was many 
times repeated. Oh, happy, happy is it that not for this much- 
asking alone is the petition gnuxted. Winnie had no need to 
rise from her knees covered in confusion. She had prayed, and 
the Saviour Hstens to such prayers. 

'* You've not learnt early hours, Winnie," said Mrs. Bh^e, 
rudely, as E^e entered, to find the dirty table covered with 
unwashed dishes and ci^, and a very rough attempt at washing 
going forward. Nothing looked cheerml in that miserable 
room but the fire, and, as the morning was cool and chilly, 
liiat gleamed and sparkleKi at Winnie Hke a friend. She drew near 
l^e unswept hearth and warmed her hands at the welcome blaze^ 
Youdisafing no reply to the rude remark addressed to her. 

"Where is my father?" she presently asked. "I do not 
suppose he has had breakfast." 

"1^0, indeed!" said the woman,tosBii]^ her head ;" things have 
eome to a fine pass now-a^days. We want a parlour, we do, at 
Aland Oeek. The master s getting proud all along of his 
daughter." 

" What do you mean by speaking of my fi»ther in that way?" 
asked Winnie, passionately. " My fether is not proud ; if he 
was he would not so long have put up with this miserable state 
of dirt and discomfort." 

" Hoity toity ! you've not lost your e^irit then. ? 1 thought 
you had down there at the Ghunge. I tell you what, Winnifred 
Aland, you and I won't do in the same house long, I can tell 
you. X ou with your new fSmgled ways aaid ideas, indeed ! You 
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must turn to and work for yourself— work,** she hissed £rom 
between ker closed teeth, " and see how you like it." And 
throwine; down the coarse towel with which she was pretending 
to dry the scarcely-washed things, she flune out of the room. 

Wmnie walked to the table, carried out me scarcely-warm and 
very dirty water, and threw it away, pouring a fresh supply 
from the huge fountain that was merrily boiSng on over the 
fire. With some difficulty ferreting out a clean towel, she deffbr 
set to work to wash up the things, taking pleasure in plunging 
them in and out of the clear, bright hot water till they were 
pure and wholesome, and shining as only cleanly-washed earthen- 
ware can shine. Dishes and spoons all followed suit, and then 
for the table. She lacked the scrubbing-brush, but all that hot 
water could do in its absence was done. It looked purer than 
it had done for many a long day. Then for the broom — ^the 
hearth first, perfectly, every cinoer and piece of wood in its 
right ;place ; after that eacn comer, every nook of the large 
room, just as her aunt had shown and directed, was carefolly 
swept till it certainly bore a more 'pleasant aspect than before. 
She was ready then to think about breakfast. This she carefully 
arranged at tne end of the long table for herself and her father, 
a stray cup or two as well, in case her brothers came in to share 
it with them. GPhere was no bread she cared to eat; Mrs. 
Blake's hands were untempting ; so she took flour from the 
bag and hunted out the baking-powder ; and when her father at 
last came in there were delicate brown scones awaiting him, 
ham and eggs fried to a turn, and nicely-made tea ; the whole 
set in such order that he knew only one pair of hands had done 
the work. One of her brothers, young ADen, had entered at the 
same time, and his face lighted up all oyer. 

" Well, this is jolly !" he exclaim^, seating himself at the 
clean and neatly-arranged table ; " this is jolly. Why, Winnie, 
you cut old mother Blake up to nothing. This is none of her 
work, I know." 

" How do you know ?" smiled Winnie. 

" Think she'd clean up, and sweep up, and tidy up like this P 
Not she. Why, the cups are not tne same thing — a long sight 
prettier; everything looks better; and I say, Winnie, you're 
real pretty." 

Winnie laughed heartily as she poured out the steaming tea, 
adding sugar and cream. 

" My ! and cream too. Oh, Winnie, you'll catch it, though ; 
Mrs. Blake never giyes us cream." 

" I shall not ask her, Allen," said Winnie. " Father likes it, 
and shall have it. Why, with all our cows we must have plenty." 

" Never have, Winnie — ^never have ; that's always the cry," 
said her father, fondly laying his hands on her shoulders, and 
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kisBing her. " Plenty of milk, but the cream has its own way of 
disappearing.*' 

"But I would not stand it^ father ; I would not. Now I am 
home, do send Mrs. Blake away. She says she won't stay in the 
house with me, and I'm sure I could not with her." 

" It's pretty clear, then, which will have to turn out," said Mr. 
Aland, significantly, placing himself comfortably at the table, and 
beginning an inroad on Wmnie's hot scones. " I don't mean to 
have her for your companion, Winnie ; I have other thoughts 
and other plajis, that maybe I shall tell you some day soon. 
Only, my child, just put up for a little while with Mrs. Blake's 
queer ways, for my sake." 

And for her Other's sake she did put up with a great deal, 
assisting with the work ; indeed taking all dish-washing and 
table-laying, and the neatly arranging the room on hersefil It 
was a safety-valve for her flings. She would not allow herself 
much time for thought ; only sometimes in the evening, after all 
had gone to bed, she would remain up by the fire, watching the 
dying embers, and thinking over the past, accusing or else 
excusing herself for much that that past revealed ; and glancing 
fearfully into the future. Her father had said nothing more to 
her since that morning, though his manner implied there was 
more to say ; something that he found it rather difficult to bring 
about in words ; something that he half dreaded to tell her. His 
manner made her almost as fearful to hear. 

She was seated one evening in the fitful light of the fire, her 
hands lying idly in her lap, and her eyes watching the dancing 



jets of fiame that sprimg from all parts of the huge logs, when 
ner father came in, and drew a chair up to her side. 

" All alone, Winnie, and watching the fire ? It's dull for you 
here, my girl ! " he exclaimed. 

" No, father, not very. I like to sit so." 

" It's not good for you, pet — ^it's not good f<wp you ; and it 
must be altered. I don't mean you to be alone." 

She turned a rather startled look at him. 

" .Winnie," he presently began, in a gentle tone, " you do not 
remember your mother, do you ? " 

" Very httle, father ; scarcely at all." 

" Poor child ! and you have never known a mother's love and 
care. It is what you need, Winnie — ^now perhaps more than 



ever." 



" My aimt was kind, very," sighed Winnie. " I loved her; 
but I cannot go back to her, father ; I would rather stay here." 

" And I want you, Winnie ; I could not spare you from me 
again. But would you not like some one here who would be 
kind and loving, and could teach and care for you ?" 

" Instead of Mrs. Blake ?" asked Winnie, curiously. 
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" Mrg. Blake goes, of course, Winnie:; and jon are young to 
have tke burden of tlie management/' said her ArfihOT, ynA. 
singmlar trepidation. *' I have thougkt it all over, Winnie. 
Plu^terers and builders are on their way : we Ab& have Ahmd 
Creek in beautiiM order soon. It will be pleasure to ioeep it so 
^to help to keep it so." 

" But who is coming ? Who would come up here P "No ladj, 
&ther, surely ; and you said some one who could teach me." 

" It is a lady, Winnie ; a kind and gentle lady ; (me whom I 
am sure you will learn to love. She has winning manners, a 
sweet" smile ; and as she has a little girl of her own, she will love 
you all the better, Winnie." 

Winnie sat sQent. She was beginning to guess her fetther's 
meaning ; her heart beat anxiously, and the colour came and went 
in her &ce. He was going to get married again in his old age ; 
going to give her a stepmother. Should she ]me it ? Would there 
really be Kindness shown to her ? After all, would it not be better 
than the present miserable state of things ? How could she wonder 
that her father had desired and devised a change ? She did not 
wonder ; she could not blame him ; and she was but young and 
inexperienced to be placed at the head of a station. 

" Tou are silent, Winnie, my girl ; tell me what you think ? " 
he presently rather anxiously asked. 

**Is the lady you speak of young, fiither?" Winnie &ltexed 
out. 

" Past forty, my child ; a thorough-hearted woman, and a 
mother. She has known much sorrow, Winnie. She has been 
a widow eight years, and little Ada is nine years old. She will 
be a pet for you, Winnie ; you never have had a sister." He 
raked the fire together with his foot till the brands sent up a 
cheerful blaze ; then fumbling in his pocket, he took out a small 
portrait and handed it to his daughter. " Like her still, Winnie/' 
he said, " though she is rather older looking now ; but just the 
-same loving, gentle look in the face." 

Winnie gazed silently at the face, and felt she could trust it. 
The eyes were loving and gentle ; the mouth was very sweet ; 
and in its expression- she felt the whole face augured weU for 
future happiness. " I like it, father," she quietly said, giving 
it back into his hands. 

" I am sure you will like her, Winnie. I am sure she will 
make me a good wife, and be a kind mother to you, dear." And 
the old man gently drew his child into his arms, and fondly 
kissed her. 

" How soon is it to be, father ?" 

" As soon as the workmen and you, my darling, have made 
all straight. It is no new thought ; Mrs. Wearing promised to 
be my wife when I was last in Adelaide ; and if you had not come 
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home, I should have sent for you, Winnie. I wanted you. 
Winnie, we shall have a happy home yet." 

" I hope so, father." And Winnie rose and took her candle. 
" I hope it will make you very happy ; it does not signify about 
me. Good night, father." And she went to her own room. 
Her first action when there was to throw herself on the bed in a 
passion of tears. So^ after iJl, even in her own home, she 
would only be second — and not first in her father's love ; but 
the next moment she dashed her tears angrily away. Foolish 
tears she declared them ; foolish tears, for surely any one must 
be better than that miserably-dirty, domineerijig woman, Mrs. 
Blake ; and if her father had chosen her, as he might have done, 
-as many men would have done in Wb Bituation-how dreadful 
it would have been. How could she have borne it? and as there 
is a sunny side to every cloud, Winnie tried that night to look at 
it in its brightness, and learn to prize it from its very reverse. 
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knew tiiat her papa's purse-strings were never so tightly drawn 
that she could not find her way, with insinuating fingers, within ; 
and there was pleasure in buying, and in the feeling that she had 
no particular reason to stint. If she was a little inclined to be 
extravagant, her aunt would simply say : " Are you sure you 
want that, Thurza ? " or, " Don't you think less will do ?" or, " la 
not that a trifie too dear ?" and as to papa, all the lecture on the 
subject that he would give her would be contained in the sentence 
— '" I say, puss, you've dived pretty deeply into my purse to-day ; 
go on so, and I shall soon be bankrupt;" at which often-repeated 
warning Thurza would only reply with a laugh and a kiss. So 
there was nothing very terrible in it after all. 

Thurza and her aunt had shopping enough to keep them busy 
all day, and when they repaired to the friend's house where they 
were to join Mr. Kingsley at a six o'clock dinner, they were 
thoroughly tired of the business, and little disposed for the 
pleasure of the evening ; but refreshed and resuscitated after 
dinner, Thurza was fully ready and anxious to accompany her 
papa to hear all she could about flowers, though her auntie pre- 
ferred remaining in quiet at home. 

" See," said Thurza, busily engaged in knotting a blue ribbon 
round a bunch of blue and white autumnal violets ; *' if the 
lecturer ia very deyer, auntie, and aniUBes me, I .hall give him 
these." 

" My dear Thurza ! you must not. Tour papa will never 
allow you to do so." 

*' Shan't ask him ; must reward those that deserve it ; and if 
he don't, I'll bring the violets back, that's all." 

" Why, Thurza, you don't mean it ; you surely will not throw 
them on to the plaiform P" exclaimed Ellen Blaufield, the eldest 
daughter of the lady at whose house they were staying. 

" No saying what I shall do, EUen, when I once take it into 
my head." And the dark curls were shaken saucily away from 
the brow, revealing very laughing eyes — eyes, withal, that said 
thev dared to do a^ythiii. ^ ^ ^ ' 

Adelaide was not famed in those days for handsome lecture- 
rooms. The scene of Martin Wallace's first appearance was 
a schoolroom, lent for the purpose. Desks had been removed, 
and forms neatly arranged ; a respectable-looking platform waei 
erected at one end, upon which stood a table crowned with a 
magnificent bouquet of flowers, brought down from the hills, 
retaining all their first freshness, and glowing beauty. A 
smaller one was composed of autumnal wild-flowers, such as 
only a dweller among the hills could have discovered. Besides 
these there were wreaths and garlands of flowers and leaves, 
that gave the platform almost the aspect of a bower. The effect 
of these, mingled with the wax lights, was pretty in the extreme. 
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Among the first tliat entered were Mr. Kingsley and his paaiy. 
They took up a very prominent position near the front, and 
Thurza was delighted. 

" Now, this is worth seeing ; just look at those flowers ; such 
flowers ! Now, if only the lecturer comes up to the flowers, my 
violets are hespoken,*^ said Thurza, in an under whisper to 
Ellen Blanfleld, so comically, that that young lady nearly went 
into hysterics with suppressed laughter. 

The lecture-room quickly filled up with a well-dressed and 
evidently appreciative audience; but the lecturer had not 
arrived, and murmurs of impatience began to make themselves 
audible, when suddenly there was a sught movement in the 
room, and Martin Wallace appeared, conducting two ladies to 
one of the front seats. 

" Oh," whispered Thurza, " I'm not surprised to see him here; 
he loves flowers ; he will like to hear the lecture of course." 
But the look of utter astonishment that followed the sentence 
was highly amusiag ; for, having left his sisters under Harry's 
care, Martin very quietly walked to the platform, coolly divested 
himself of hat and gloves, and began arranging a folio manu- 
script before him on the table, as also a heap of beautifully- 
coloured drawings of flowers, httle glimpses of which were visible 
as he lifted them from time to time to place them in accordance 
with his views. 

" Always knew Lydia's vegetable-man had something in him," 
said Thurza, in an under tone beneath her breath, with glistening 
eyes; after that she said no more, but gave her full and undivi- 
ded attention to the lecture. 

It fuUy deserved it. It was quite out of the general run of 
such things ; just such a lecture as only a lover of flowers, a 
devotee to nature in her varied robes of excellence, could 
give. He carried his audience with him into the shady dells, 
where those frail, fair bells had been gathered ; to rocky, mossy 
creeks ; to hill-side or valley, making visible to them, by word- 
painting each fair-bright spot, each rugged stand from which the 
wildling had sprung. The botanical terms of each were given ; 
but harsh technicality was lost in the poetry of form and colour 
and shade with which he invested them. The illustrations were 
beautiftd. The flower-paintings called forth repeated rounds of 
applause ; applause that brought a warm, rich blush to Edith's 
cheek, for tnose paintings were hers. She was glad that no 
one out of her own family knew that secret. 

Thurza scarcely knew which half of the lecture she liked best. 
The flrst treated of the blossoms of hill and dell ; the latter of 
their gorgeous and beautiful sisters, the cultured garden 
flowers. From beginning to end she was fairly entranced. She 
forgot all about her little bunch of violets, that sought her 
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attention again and again by their sweet fragrance. It wan 
with a sigh she returned to the visible world at the conclusion of 
the lecture, when the gratified audience began slowly to depart, 
and the necessity for departing too became apparent. She was 
glad that her father waited. 

" Stop a bit, pet," he exclaimed ; " did not think to see an old 
friend in the lecturer ; not surprised a bit. Eiiew it was in 
kim." And he moved forward, as — carefully gathering the 
flowers out of the glass on the table, and enfolding their ends in 
some wet moss and then several folds of paper — ^Martin WaUaco 
came smiling down towards the place where they were standing. 
Laughingly accepting the flattering praise with which Mr. 
Kingsley addressed mm, he handed his magniflcent bouquet to 
Thurza, exclaiming, " If you will be kind enough to accept these 
flowers, Miss Kingsley, I shall be glad, for I know you can 
appreciate them." 

"Oh, Mr. Wallace! thank you very much," said Thurza, 
blushing. It was all she could say ; her assurance had vanished, 
and her little cluster of violets were forgotten." 

" Come, come — have you forgotten the violets, or is your 
lecturer not successful ?" whispered Ellen Blanfield, provokingly. 
" Don't, EUen — ^please don't !" pleaded Thurza. 
" I declare it's too bad ; I'm quite envious of those flowers," 
said the same speaker, in quiet amusement, 
Thurza moved impatientiy away. 

" Won't you introduce me to your sisters, Mr. Wallace ?" she 
asked presently. 

" Certainly, Miss Kingsley, if you wish it." And Martin 
walked forward, and, after a moment's whisper, returned with 
Lizzie and Edith and his brother Harry, very quietly effecting 
an introduction. 

" I have wanted so much to know you ever since I saw you 
that day," said Thurza, confidingly, to Edith. "You looked ill 
then, but you have a beautiful colour now.'* 

Edith laughed. She knew that excitement both at her 
brother's success and at her own had given the flush ; but she 
only said; " I am much better, thank you. Miss Kingsley. GPhe 
sea breezes are making me quite strong." 
"Are you still at the sea side then?** 
" On the Peninsula — ^yes. The sea air is a good tonic.*' 
" How proud you must be of your brother. I hope we shall 
soon hear him again. He lectures beautifully. I love flowers 
better than ever now. I am not going home to night ; wiU you 
let me come and see you, now I know you — ^at the Peninsula I 
mean?" 

" With pleasure," replied Edith ; " we shall be glad of a visit ; 
we have seen nobody but our kind old landlady and her daughter 
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since we have been there." And writing down the address in 
pencil on a piece of a letter she took from her pocket, she 
prepared to go. 

" Will you accept these violets ? " asked Thurza, hurriedly. 
"Your brother has given his magnificent flowers to me." 

" Thank you ; they are very sweet," said Edith, smiling. 

" The next best thing you could do with them," whispered 
mien, tantalizingly. But Thurza was in no humour fof teasing 
that night. 

"Oh, Martin!" exclaimed Lizzie, as they rode home to the 
Peninsula, " I verily believe this is the happiest evening — ^tho 
proudest evening I ever spent." 

" He's in his proper element, darling — ^that's it," said Edith, 
proudly and fondly. 

" I always knew it ; I was sure of it," cried Harry, enthu- 
siastically. " I'm as glad as can be that others know what talents 
he has." 

" Perhaps," said Martin, smiling, " the others don't appreciate 
the talents like my sisters and brother." 

" Don't they ?" said Harry, significantly, " I think you might 
know by the manner they listened. And were not Edith's 
flowers admired?" 

" As they were siure to be, Harry," said Martin. " They are 
beautiful ; we all know that. Yes ; the audience honoured me 
with a fair hearing. I am grateful to them." 

" When do you give the next lecture ?" 

" Next month. This has certainly proved a success in every 
way; the purse not excepted. We shall see what it wiU be 
with the next." 

A night spent in the sea-side cottage, a morning walk on the 
beach, a bathe in the waves, and then a rapid drive homeward to 
the hills, followed the evening of the lecture. The lecturer, with 
his brother, betook himself to his wonted avocations with his usual 
contentment, although it was not all colev/r de rose. The tilling 
of his ground was steadily advancing. A plantation of young vines 
called forth industry on. one side ; the plough and the men 
employed needed attention on the other. Martin was getting 
on gloriously with all his agricultural, as well as horticultural, 
employments. He might speak well on these subjects, for he 
was not a mere theorist ; he thoroughly and practically under- 
stood what he was talking about, entering into all the minutisB 
of his business with a pleasure and a zest. There was no mistake 
about Martin ; he was a thorough, whole-souled man, approved 
not of doing anyhing bv halves ; this was part of the secret of his 
success, ^ere was a beautiful and excellent faith mingled with 
all he did ; a simple, an even child-like confidence in the wisdom 
and mercy, and goodness and power^of his^ Heavenly Father, that 
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was beautiful because of his strength of character. He did not 
negative the talents bestowed upon him. He rather sought to 
bring them into action — to use these gifts rather than conceal 
them. In all he did this was visible, and hence another source 
of his pre-eminent and continual success. ' 

" Is it you that have been lecturing in Adelaide, lately, 
Wallace ? " asked William Aland, coming in one morning, a week 
after the lecture, mth an open newspaper in his hand. 

" I suppose so," returned Martin, quietly Jooking up from his 
breakfast, cup in hand, " especially if the paper says so." 

" .Why, of course," returned William, " it might be some one 
else ; there might be another Mr. Wallace, for it does not say 
Martin." 

" Then what makes you attribute it to me ?" 

" Can*t tell ; think it's just what you could do ; just like you. 
Come now, own up ; was it you or not ? " 

" It was me, sir," said Martin, with quiet humour. 

" Kjiew it; was positive of it! Flowers, too ; just in your line. 
Well, here's a flowing report of the whole affair — a most deli- 
ciously-worded eulogium. Have you seen it ?" 

" I have, sip." 

" Bless me, how coolly we take the matter ! Is it nothing to 
see one's self praised up to the nines in print ? nothing to have 
the admiration of half the ladies in Adelaide ? I think if I had 
your talents I should appreciate them a little more highly. It 
was a shabby trick, too, Martin, to serve a fellow, never even to 
breathe a word of the lecture. I suppose you thought I could 
not appreciate it." 

"How could I teU it would be a success?" asked Martin, 
smiling. 

" I believe you knew th/it well enough beforehand," returned 
Aland. " Were your sisters present to witness your triumph ?" 

" They were with me at the lecture," replied Martin, cutting 
his slice of ham assiduously. 

" And Miss Edith is better ? I should think you are dull 
enough here without them. I thought we should not miss 
Winnie from the G-range, but we do ; it seems strange without 
those to whom we have been accustomed." 

" Have you heard from Winnie lately?" asked Martin. 

" My mother has. She is quite well. My uncle is going to 
do a foolish trick, I hear ; he is about marrying again. They are 
crowded with workmen up at Aland Creek." 

" Why a foolish thing ? It may be better for Winnie, espe- 
cially if the lady be a nice one. I should think your cousin must 
be lonely enough up amidst the sheep-pens, with only such a 
woman as you describe her father's housekeeper to be, as a com- 
panion." 
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" May be so. Yes ; I believe Winnie is sensible, and takes 
tbat view of the subject. I believe the lady is quite the thing. 
My mother knows something of her, and she pronounces it to be a 
fortunate thing for Winnie, so, I suppose it is all right. As to Mrs. 
Blake, she is quite the most detestable woman I ever saw ; and 
how my uncle could have put up with her horrible manage- 
ment so long, I cannot tell. I believe she has carried on petty 
pilfering by wholesale. The last I heard was that the Creek 
IS quit of her ; and a good job too." 

"A good tking-a very good thing indeed for your cousin, 
Aland!" 



CHAPTEE XVn. 

THUEZA'S IlfTASIOlf. 

"Is Miss Wallace or her sister at home?" asked a bright, 
lively voice at the open door of the sea-side cottage one lovely 
afternoon. There was no answer for a minute or two, as the fair 
occupants of the front rooms were taking their tonic on the sea 
beach, and listening to what the wild waves were saying ; for 
they were wild — ^tossing and foaming and crest-laden, spite of the 
balmy sunshine that gilded those crests and sent a thousand 
scintillations of sparks upwards. The tide was tumbling and 
pouring, rapidly and roaringly, towards the shore, with a deter- 
mination of will and purpose that was not to be gainsayed. 

" Is any one at home r" The voice was still pleasant, though 
just a 8<mpg<m of impatience was mingled with its tones ; and 
perhaps the rap with the knuckles on the door savoured still more 
of that ingredient. Thurza Kingsley was not given to the 
exercise of the virtue of patience ; and, as we have heard 
remarked from the pulpit lately, perhaps there is no greater tax 
on patience than to oe kept waitmg at a door for an entrance. 
Her next step was to make entrance for herself. Thoroughly 
satisfied that this was the place, and that she had found even the 
right rooms, by certain indications she observed of the presence 
of the ladies she had sought, she very coolly took up her seat in 
the patch-worked cushioned arm-chair, leisurely looking round 
her, and thoroughly enjoying the traces of refinement and good 
taste here and there visible amidst the more humble appoint- 
ments of the room. Q^ere was a cushion beautifiilly braided on 
cloth at her back that certainly did not belong to, as it did not 
harmonize with, the cushions of tiie chair ; a slender vase stood 
on the table, filled with her violets — 'the identical violets that 
had been destined for the platform of the successAil lecturer. 
How Thurza coloured and laughed to herself when she saw them P 
The table, little round table as it was, was a study in itself; 
a small, inlaid Indian work-box, out of which some strips of 
embroidery were han^g; a portfolio of drawings. Thurza 
turned them over in delight ; one or two unfinished sketches 
were there ; the group of violets, with their knot of blue ribbon, 
her g^t, among them. Below, in delicate handwriting was the 
name of the a^st — ^" Edith." How Thurza felt she should like 
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to have been the possessor of such a gift ; how she remembered 
with contempt her own poor drawings, touched up abundantly 
by the hand of her master. Her pencil or crayon had never 
been touched since she left school. But what was this ? a fancy 
sketch of herself. It must be ; surely it was intended for her ; 
a sketch from memory, but flattered — surely flattered. And 
Thurza turned her flushed face towards the little glass that 
swung over the fire-place, with its drapery of seaweed, and could 
not decide that point. She presently closed the portfolio, and, 
with still a conscious colour of very tell-tale character, began 
examining the books. There were several lying about, all with 
the name of Wallace on the pages. The works of Tennyson were 
half open on the table, a volume of " Chambers's Joumar* on the 
sofa, and in the window-ledge a small pocket Bible, held open bv 
an ivory paper-knife. She would have passed that by with 
simply elevated eyebrows had not a small slip of paper within 
attracted her curiosity — a paper upon which was legibly written, 
in a bold, manly handwriting, the following lines : — 

"ItisHiswiU 
Whether the sunshine of the cloud preyail, 
Or summer breezes blow, or storms assail ; 

ItisHiswiU! 

" Ours it may be 
To tread the valley in its deepest shade, 
To stem t^ ocean when rude storms perrade ; 
Tet still this whisper, ' Be not thou afraid,' 

Shall ealm thd sea. 

" His will it is 
To wean us from our wild, impetuous love 
Of things, all beautiful, but fading fast ; 
Our pleasant things of earth, that cannot last, 

To fix our hopes above ! " 

Thurza lingered over these lines till she became suddenly 
conscious that it was an indecorum, and then she reluctantly 
turned awav ; not this time to reseat herself. She was not in 
the mood tor sitting still now ; neither to continue her voyage 
of discovery, that was not to be thought of; so she simjuy 
waJked to the door, and stood looking out at the ocean, heaving 
to and fro in the distance, gilded by the afternoon's sun-rays, 
now fast growing rosy with the day's decline— looking out and 
thinking of the sunshine of her life, and of the storms that 
might any day gather round her, against which she had no pro- 
tection. Thinking, too, of how true it was that all pleasant things 
of earth must fade — ^fade because He, the Creator of all, willed 
it so,, and willed that our hopes should not all be centred on 
earth, but above. What a dara shadow had come over the briglit 
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face of Thurza BliiigBley, even with simply reading Harry Wal- 
lace's verses; for our readers will remember, though Thurza 
thought she knew the authorship, that Martin Wallace had 
pleaded guilty to never having composed a line of poetry, or 
even rhyme, in his life. 

She presently began impatiently to tap with her foot on the 
floor, wishing heartily that the ladies would make their appearance. 

" It would be so disagreeable to have had my waik for nothing," 
she said to herself; "no, not quite for nothing, but without 
seeing them ; and I won't — ^I must know more of them, they are 
io different to any girls I know ;" and she again tapped the ground 
with an impatient Sttle movement. As she did so, the back door 
opened, and the landlady appeared with some wood in her arms, 
and a pan full of live coals, which she nearly let fall at the unex-* 
pected sight of a young lady in th« opposite doorway. 

" Oh ! " exclaimed Thurza, in a tone of relief; " I am thankful 
to see some one at last I Perhaps you can tell me where Miss 
Wallace and her sister have gone, and when they will return ? ^ 

^Thej are at the beach, Miss,*V replied Mrs. Grey, civilly, 
hastily releasing her hands by emptying the wood and burning 
embers into the little fireplace, therel^ kmdling a fire far more 
rapidly than she would have done had me attempted to arrange 
it ; for, after all, there is some knowledge required in building a 
fire — ^a knowledge that never falls to the lot of scHue, while others 
appear gifted with strangely magic fingers, and soon give a cheer- 
ful aspect to the most obtuse-looking arrangement of smoking 
wood, " They ore at the beach. Miss, but I expect them home 
soon ; yes, it's nearly their time ; l^e evenings get cold now," 
and five strokes from the tintinabulom of a small Dutch clock 
warned them how fast time was departing. '' I hope you ain't 
waited long, Miss ? " 

" I have," said Thurza, " till I am fairly tired. I could not make 
any one hear, so I just sat down and waited s and now, if they 
don't come directly I shall have to go, for my aunt will be per- 
fectly wild about me." 

" They are sure to be- in directly ; I alwi^s get them tea about 
this time. So, if you'll please sit down. Mass, I'll get it ready." 

Thurza sat down and watched the pleasant little fire ih&t was 
now smiling in the grate ; watched with secret amusement the 
careful, awe-struck fingers that tenderly removed the drawings, 
and books^ and work, from the table ; watched the nice arrange- 
ment of the neat tea service ; and then springing up, positively 
exdaiming that she could wait no longer, rushed to the door and 
almost into the arms of the young ladies themselves. 

" Just gives yoa up," she exdadii^ merrily, with extended 
hands ; " was positively goin^ to decamp. Must too, for my 
deaaf, good auntie wiU be m cUsmay at my long absence." 
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" Have you been here long ? Oh, I am so sorry ! '* said Edith, 
warmly. " "We lingered so long on the beach to-night to watch a 
vessel coming in, I wish you could have seen it ; it was worth 
watching. The sun gilded the sails, and made them look like 
snowy wings !'* 

" And meanwhile I was waiting for you ; too bad ! And now 
I can't stay." 

"But you will come again, will you not?" asked Lizzie, 
smilingly. 

" Oh yes, if you will let me." 

"We have not much longer to remain ourselveET,'* continued 
Lizzie. " Edie is so much better that I think another week will 
conclude our sea-side enjoyment." 

" I shall come to-morrow, and bring auntie ; I want her to know 
you," said Thurza, with girlish enthusiasm. " But I must run 
off now." 

" Not alone, though," said Lizzie ; " I will see you to the Port, 
Miss Kingsley." 

" And leave your sister famishing for her tea ? No, that you 
shan't, not a step ; I'll never come again if you do. You may 
expect me early to-morrow; good-bye," and off ran Thurza 
Kmffsley, leaving the sisters stifl smiling at the door, watching 
her departure. 

" An odd little thing, is she not ?" said Lizzie, as having watched 
her out of sight she shut the door, and came into the room and 
towards the fire. 

" Yes, but I like her ; she is bright and lively and affectionate," 
said Edith. " Strange that she takes such a fancy to us." 

" I don't know that, dear Edie, either," said Lizzie, with a 
curious smile, taking off her sister's things as she spoke, and 
playfullv resisting her efforts to rise from the easy chair into 
which she had wearily thrown herself. 

" You are spoiling me, dear Lizzie. It's a shame ; I am so 
much stronger ; I ought not to allow it," «aid Edie ; and seizing 
her bonnet and shawl, she ran off into the bedroom with them, 
presently returning, to crouch down before the fire and warm her 
hands. 

" You look better, dear Edie ; all the roses are blooming again. 
Martin will be as glad as possible. Are not you ready for tea ?" 
and she began her accustomed duties at the tea tray ; wheeling 
the table nearer, and drawing the curtains, and lighting the candle, 
till all wore a pleasant, cosy aspect. 

"We may expect Thurza kingsley early to-morrow," said 
Edith, as they discussed their pleasant tea together. " I'm glad ; 
it will make it cherful ; and she really seems a nice girl. Don't 
you think so, Lizzie ? you look rather grave." 

" Do I P Well, perhaps I think I have reason," replied Lizzie* 
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** Have you ever thought of the possibility of any one else liking 
her too well?*' 

" Martin ? Oh, Lizzie ; no ! "What could have put that idea 
into your head ? " 

" Many things ; little things, to be sure ; and these things may 
not be anything after all. But, Edie, I should not like Martm 
to have any but a Christian for his wife ; should you ?" 

" Of course not ; but, Lizzie dear, how absiurd you are. I 
have more opinion of my own attractiveness, I assiu*e you, than 
to put to Martin's account all the magnetic influence." 

"Another thing, too, troubles me. These Kingsleys are 
wealthy ; we are not. Perhaps they think we are better off than 
we are." 

" Not they ! How can they, when they must know that Martin 
carries vegetables into town to sell ; when they buy vegetables 
from him. They can't think we are rich ; and u they court our 
friendship because we are well-educated and well-bom and above 
the common run, they do a wise thing, that's all, and show their 
judgment and taste." 

" I am quite willing to think with you, dear Edie, quite. Though 
certainly Martin's abilities have brought us into notice, I don't 
for a moment think Miss Kingsley is not attracted by you ; I'm 
sure she is, and I'm glad of it, u she only prove as nice as she 
seems." 

The tonic of sea-breezes had indeed worked so well in Edith's 
case, that they were beginning to turn their thoughts and eyes 
rather anxiously towards the hills. Winter was coming on apace, 
and cosy evenings and large fires in their slab hut were pleasant 
things to think of. Many a quiet little purchase Lizzie and Edith 
had made during their sea-side holiday to make pleasant the 
coming wintry hoxirs— their second winter in the colony ; while 
their brothers were diligently at work to make all around their 
domicile as waterproof and weathertight as possible ; carting 
wood in abundance, covering in a shed for the milking of cows, 
arid strengthening here and there a stake or slab, as required. 
Needful sSl this, for there was a promise of a winter of great 
severity ; and our sea-side visitors were glad to avail themselves 
of very warm wrappings in their promenade on the beach now. 
Two or three days' rain followed the afternoon on which Thurza 
Kingsley had made her appearance, keeping them indoors, and 
of course preventing entirely the promised visit. The fourth day 
broke bright and clear ; and though the breeze was keen, the sea 
looked beautiful in the sunshine ; and with the sunshine came 
Thurza Kingsley once more. Alone again, for her aunt had 
begged to be excused from the excursion — " the wind was too 
cold ; the young ladies must come and see her ;" and as this in 
fact was the very thing Thurza wanted, she was very well pleased 
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to have liberty to convey the message, and to enjoy herself after 
her own fashion for the rest of the day, without fear of reproof 

" She had come for the day,'* she told them ; " come to stay 
all night if they would let her." And, of course, they would, 
and did ; and such merry laughter as echoed tibrough ihe little 
Bea*side cottage there had seldom been heard ; she was up to 
anything — dancing on the beach, springing after the waves, and 
suffering the spray to sprinkle her all over ; gathering shells and 
seaweed in profusion only to dash them away as soon as gathered. 
She had never enjoyed herself so much before she said, and she 
had been plenty of times to G-lenelg — plenty of times to 
Brighton ; but this was charming—so fresh and free. So was the 
fare ; for after a thorough gay morning the three came back from 
their buffeting with wind and wave to a late dinner, very nicely 
prepared for them, and with appetites that astonished even their 
attentive landlady ; and then came a more quiet, sober time, the 
time between the lights, when all is grey without, and within all 

Sleasant ; shadows on the wall, uplifted on the ceiling by the 
ancing fire-light ; when, curtains drawn and seats dose 
gathered round the hearth, heart warms to heart, and conver- 
sation is carried on in low, warm tones. 

'' You all seem so happy," said Thurza, as seated between the 
sisters, a hand in Edith's, and her head resting on Lizzie's lap. 
" Such an united family, so fond of each other," she continued : 
" and I have no sister ; only a brother. He pets me sometimes 
to be sure ; thinks me a plaything though ; never dreamer that I 
can think seriously. Papa ttinks so too." 

" Into each life some rain must fall — 
Some days must be dork and dreary," 

said Lizzie, gently, quoting from Longfellow. 

" Yes !" said Thurza ; " that's true. They think I don't know 
it, but I do. My days are not all bright." 

" It is well they are not, dear." 

" Why well ?" asked Thurza, suddenly looking up ; " Why 
weU?" 

" You might want to live always," said Lizzie, quietly. 

" Yes ; so I should. Well, would that be strange ? Why 
should I wish to die?" 

" Not wish to die," returned Lizzie ; " we all love life, but be 
willing and happy to go when our time comes — when our Father 
thinks fit to call us." 

" I never think of dying," said Thurza, gravely, afber a long 
pause. " That would not make me happy, but miserable." 

" It would not," said Lizzie, " if you thought of the happy 
home beyond, where nothing like sadness aiid sorrow can ever 
enter," 
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" I never think of these things," said Thurza. 

" Dear Thurza, but you shoidd — you ought." 

"Yes; I suppose I ought ; and some day I suppose I shall. 
But, oh, dear me, we're getting on gloomy subjects. Don't you 
sing, and won't you? come, Edie, thei;p's a darling, give us 
qj^mething ?" 

" I am afraid you will scarcely like our songs ?" said Edith, 
smiling. 

" Shan't I? try me," said Thurza, merrily. And they^sang— 
sang of the " better land," of the " rest for the weary," and 
other sweet songs ; all savouring of trust and rest in heaven. 
But the voices were melodious, and harmoniously blended 
together ; and Thurza listened silently, with bowed head, till 
the lights were brought in, and then she sprang up, and began 
whirling round the room, but there were tears in her eyes for 
all that. 



CHAPTEE XVm. ♦ 

« DOIKOS AT ALA.ND CBEEK. 

These dark clouds tliat hang over our sky^ sending their 
shadows down into our very hearts, how repugnant are they to 
our nature, and yet how rich are they in blessing and beauty ; 
fruitful seasons, glowing herbage, fairy flowers blossoming, all 
succeed the heavy, lowering thunder cloud, the darkness and the 
gloom ; and yet, like the disciples of old, we " fear as we enter 
the cloud" we discern flbt its silver lining — ^we remember not 
that even the wind is to be tempered to the shorn lamb. 

It was Winnie's time of cloud atnd storm still. The violence 
of its rage was past ; the rolling of the thunder and the keen 
Ughtning flash had passed, but the cloud loomed yet athwart her 
sky — ^the shadow still fell over her sunshine, its silver lining 
was unrevealed. 

It was, however, a happy thing for Winnie that her life was 
perforce not an inactive one. Circumstances forbade that; 
indeed, for ei^ery single piece of work that had occupied her 
attention at AJand Grange, at Aland Creek she found its 
dupliqate. Mrs. Blake, as^ she had forwamed, took hef self off" 
one fijie early winter's day, leaving an indefinite number of 
dirty rooms and incomplete work behind her ; and Winnie found 
it lay a very heavy burthen upon her young and inexperienced 
hands. Fortunately, she was strong and active ; work was no 
trial to her. Her aunt had carefully taught her much of house- 
wifery lore; it was, therefore, nothing new, though falling 
heavily on one pair of hands. She was not, however, entirely 
single-handed. To the men about the place it was quite another 
thing to see the young, lithe form, and neatly-attired figure that 
flitted through the rooms, preparing their meals so comfortably, 
and arrangjing matters in so cleanly and orderly a way — quite 
another tmng to render a helping hand to this fair daughter of 
their master, so cheerfully waiting upon them. Mrs^ Blake, 
with her loud, discordant voice, offensive manners, and dirty, 
untidy, slatterly figure might have waited long enough for wood 
or for water of their fetching ; but there was not one among 
them who would willingly have permitted Winnie to bring in 
either wood from the heap or water from the well. A neat little 
stack of chopped logs was daily arranged at the door for her use 
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the buckets were constantly replenished, and the fountain 
rarely left for her hands to refill ; many a time, too, was her place 
taken at the chum : for it jwras only right, they said to each other, 
when she took so much pains to add to their comfort, that they 
should do all they could to help her. It \ifts payment to "Winnie, 
trnd good payment too, this kindly attention, and there were 
many indications that pleased her. In former times, when Mrs. 
Blake's reign had been dominant, muddy boots, soiled^hands, 
and unkempt hair prevailed among the men at the statioit 
"Winnie's presence among them produced a revolution. It was 
not possible fot them to come into the clean, orderiy kitchen^ 
with its bright windows and spotless muslin drapery, its well- 
scoured table, covered with a clean linen doth, and bright 
earthenware and cutlery, its carefully-swept and as carefiSly 
whitened hearth, sending forth its cheerful radiance far and near 
— and not endeavour to render their -persons more in keeping 
with all this neatness. "Winnie smiled to herself at the sudden 
demand for soap and towels that presently arose, still further at 
the run upon the store for hair oil and clean shirt*, and, finally,, 
at the hastily-removed hats on the threshold of the door. It was 
something to have accomplished all this — something worth living 
for, worth labouring for; and Winnie was pleased at her 
conquest. She took good care to nmke them comfortable ; tha 
table was daily sup^Hed with plenty of cream and pure fresh 
butter, wanting during Mrs. Blake's period of dopiinion ; and 
they thought it a pretty sight to see the fair yoiing face at the 
head of the table, pouring the amb^ fluid from ^e bright, large- 
tea-pot; a sight that m^e their homeward-turned footsteps at 
night anything but laggard. 

And so "Winnie had little time to think of her sorrow,, and yet 
she did think. ^ When all was. silent in the house, and the> 
flickering of the fire sent deeper shadows over the room ; when 
only the slow, solemn ticking of the large clock fell upon the ear, 
or the barking of the bouse (logs, or the low, monotonous sound 
of rain-drops on the roof or at the window pane, or the hoarse 
murmur of the wind as it vainly sought an entrance round and 
round the dwelling in unheara of nooks, and corners, whistling 
down the chimneys in plaintive cadence, and murmuring sad 
tales among the sheaoaks near at hand — then Winnie would 
<»*ouch quietly beside the hearth, sometimes with her head 
bowed down upon her knees, sometimes with eyes steadily 
looking into the glowing embers^ and remember all she could of 
the past— ^ she had hoped, and all she had lost.. 

"What was the future to her ? What had it to bring; for her ? 
^Phe clouds loomed very darkly — scarcely a sunbeam stole behind 
them to illumine her pathway. Why should she care for one 
who eiired not for her ? Why should ner whole life be shadowed 
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by the influence of one foolish passion ? In the midst of her 
sorrow came Lizzie Wallace's letter, reviving her old feelings and 
old desires for happiness that the world can neither take nor 
give ; and back again to her wounded spirit came the effort to 
pray, the desire for the love of Q-od. 

" I am away from all that is good," she wrote in reply, " and 
yet it sometimes seems to me that I am nearer Ghod. The Sabbat 
nere is little different from any other day in the week, and still I 
seem to feel a difference. You have taught me that Q-od is in 
everything. I remember all you have said, and feel as thou^ 
Gk)d is all around me ; but it gives me no joy. I am afraid. It 
seems awful that He, the great, the mighty God, should view our 
actions and read our thoughts ! Oh, Miss Wallace, tell me, do 
you have this fear, or do you only feel love and peace?" 

Poor Winnie ! She looked upon the high and mighty Qt)d, and 
feared ; and wall she might, for He is of purer eyes than to be- 
hold iniquity, and the thought of foolishness is sin in his sight. 
But oh, the glad tidings sun^ by angels may be re-echoed in our 
hearts also. " Peace on eartn, goodwill to men" came with the 
birth of a Saviour ; light broke in upon the darkness, and the 
sunbeam of hope illumined the blackness of the tomb. GUkL and 
the sinner became reconciled through the Saviour's precious 
blood! 

Tidings such as these came back frK)m the pen of Lizzie 
Wallace. Gth^ and joyful they were, though Winnie could not 
/ ftdly receive tnem. Thej awoke a little further cravine, a little 
deeper earnestness, a spirit of research. In the quiet of her little 
room she often now turned over and over the sacred pages of her 
mother's Bible, seeking what she scarcely knew, omy that her 
peace and happuiess of mind depended on the search ; and so she 
sought on- — blmdly it might be, but earnestly, eagerly. 

But winter was speeding on, with its storms and tempests, its 
deluging rains, its wild tornadoes ; and as it sped away there 
came a change over the aspect of Aland Creek. The promised 
workmen from Adelaide came at last, with all their implements 
of business, prepared to arouse it from its desolated, onrysalite 
condition, till, like a fair butterfly with silvery wings, it glistened 
in the simllght of heaven. Thenceforward the house was one 
scene of bustle and confusion, prognosticating as total a revolu- 
tion as ever had occurred in Winnie's precious lifetime. The drays 
that brought this accession of numbers to Ala&d Creek brougnt 
with them also assistance for WinnijB, in the shape of two active, 
sturdy maidservants, who soon took all the heavy part of the 
work upon their own shoulders, leaving Winnie more time upon 
her hands than perhaps was exactly good for her. Her fathorMi 
been to Adelaide and brought back with him any amo]g# of 
drapery stores, and she soon found that her activity must^flTe a 
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new turn. The roUs of linen, of towelling, of muslins and damask 
drapery for the windows, of coverings for cushions and couches, 
made her absolutely frightened, till she found that the elder of 
the handmaidens had been selected mainly for her deftness with 
the needle — ^her skill in all those minor arrangements that con- 
stitute so much in a household. How thankful Winnie was 
when she found that all these final fittings up had not to rest upon 
her inexperience ; the future comfort of her mother had not to 
depend upon her unskilful performances, but that the whole 
heart and soul of Martha was in the work devolving on her j 
that in fact she was only preparing for the reception of a 
mistress she had long dearly loved, and whose everv wish wa» 
law. Yes; "Winnie did rejoice when she heard all thisj and 
readily lent her aid ; and thus, while masons and plasterers were 
busy with their portion of the labour — ^while the whole aspect of 
the house was undergoing a rapid transformation by aid of* 
mortar and cement, the inner decorations were as swiftly pro- 
ceeding ; and Winnie earned to herself golden honours in the 
estimation of Martha. In a variety of different ways she bestowed 
her assistance in the preparations going forward to welcome her 
new mother to their home and make it worthy to receive her. 
Many a fond ki^, many a grateful smile came from her father- 
in return for all her care, that was a reww^i in itself, particularly 
when the words were added — 

" Dear Winnie, you shall never repent it ; we wiH make you 
a happy home." 

" xou never will repent it, miss,*' said Martha one day, as 
she overheard the words. " I know it will be a bright day when 
my mistress crosses the threshold of Aland CriBek." 

" Ton think I shall love her," asked Winnie, wistfully. 

" Sure of it, miss ; you can't help it. She has such gentle and 
loving ways, one must love her, and love to do her will, too. 
Think I'd come out to bury myself in the bush for nothing ? 
Not I. If I did'nt just think where she*is was the best place, I'd 
never stir a foot out of town. She'fr a real Christian if ev^r there^ 
was one." 

A Christian, thought Winnie. And a little glad, thriH passed 
through her frame. Oh, if* it should indeed be so, might she 
not learn to become one too ? It was a pleasant thought, and 
made her needle fly yetj- swiftly, till even Mlartha looked up in 
surprise, and noticed the fiushed cheek and flying fingers. 

" Don't you go for to hurt yourself, mi«s,'* she said, feelingly ; 
" mistress would not Kk« that, though you did it for her. xou 
must look well when she comes, or perhaps she'll think I've been 
wcftpking you too hard.'* 

• "i^like to work," returned Winnie ; " I'd rather work than 
thin^. I'm glad your mistress is cfbming soon, Martha ; and 
I'm very glad to hear she is a Christian." 
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It was a busy winter at Aland Creek — ^busr to all parties con* 
cemed. Work went on swifbly and well, and at last the 
workmen were £ftirly turned out ; ihe work within doors was first 
completed ; then plenty out of door occupation awaited them. 
And the house was left to the women folks, to drying properties 
of large fires, and then to the final cleansing operations before 
the arriyal of the furniture, new and old, that awaited tiie con- 
clusion in Adelaide. 

Busy days and pleasant, for Martha was a cheerful companion, 
and a heartv' adviser. She soon found out that Winnie had a 
secret grief, that only increased its power by being indulged ; 
and like a wise wonUm, she found a hiundred little schemes to 
keep her busy and near herself, to lead away her thoughts to 
other objed^s, other anticipations. "It will be all right," she 
thought^ " when mistress comes ; let her only keep up till then, 
there need be no fear. She^s a nice girl, too, and a kind one ; 
and I don't think mistress will be sorry to have her for a daughter, 
after all, though I did think so at first." 

" Winnie, do you like all this ? Are you sorry or glad at the 
thought of a new mother?'^ asked her eldest brother, Ernest, one 
evemng as they stood together over the fire, warmii^ themselves 
after a swift canter on horseback of half a dozen mites. 

** I think I shall like it, Ernie," replied Winnie, slowly. " I am 
glad." 

"Are you P" 

" Yes," said Winnie ; " glad, for father is. He looks better 
and happier than I have ever seen him. I am glad, too, because 
it is bringing us a comfortable, pleasant, and well-furnished home. 
What a home we have had since infancy, Ernie ! " 

" So we have. Yes, father must have been most wretchedly 
uncomfortable, I'm sure ; though, you made it nice and pleasant 
enough, and I for one should have been glad to have it stay so." 

" I don't think you would, Ernie. Think how anxious you and 
Allen have been to go to school ; and but for the intercession of 
our new moihdr that is to be, you would not, I verily believe, 
have had the chance." 

" I suppose not," said Ernest, p^vely. " Well, I thank her 
for that, for X must say it's precious httle schooling I've got ; 
and, rich as father is, it seems a shame. I'll have hard work to 
study now, I'm a^id, biit I mean to try ;' and, I say, Winnie, if 
you like all this, I daresay I shall. It'll be strange at first, no 
doubt, but it will come all natural after a while." 

" Yes, I suppose so," said Winnie, slowly. " Martha says we 
shall not be able to help loving her, and tliat abe is sure she will 
make a kind mother. However, for father's aake we should try 
to like her ; I. mean to do so." 

" Oh, if she's jolly, and nice, and all that sort of thing, I shall 
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soon come to ; but, I say, Winnie, if she happened to be a stiff 
'im, I couldn't stand it — 1 should just bolt!" 

" She has a very sa^eet, kind face, at any rate,'* said Winnie, 
smiling ; " not a bit of stiffiiess about it. I could not stand that, 
any more than you ; but I'm sure she will be kind." 

'^ All right, tnen ; we shall sQOi^ be chums if that's the case. 
Take care ^the little sister don't put yoiir nose out of joint, 
Winnie," he laughingly shouted as he walked off tq bed. 

''Hush! hush!" fioid l^ini^e; ''don't let &ther hear you 
talking so, it wiU hi^rt l?im." 

" Fadier !" said the hqj : " oh, I forgot fether. No— I don't 
want to vex him ; but I don't think he heard. And, after all, 
Winnie," he added, coming back and throwing an arm over his 
sister's neck, ^ you know I was only in fim. I can never love 
any one n^ore than I do you ; never — ^nev^r]" 
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have built a neat little kitdien, and a servant's bedroom slightly 
detached from t^e rest, so that our handmaiden need not enjoy 
enlightenment upon all matters discussed in the &mily circle." 

" A necessary provision/' exclaimed Thurza, with a shrug that 
was exceedingly expressive. " But you must feel the storms 
very much, I should think. It always seems to rage most amidst 
hiUs." 

" Oh, yes — ^we have it, twenty times as much as you do here," 
said Edith, merrily. *' There are no thick walls to keep out the 
sounds, no lofty ceilings to repel them ; last winter, indeed, we 
had no ceiling at all, but enjoyed the pleasure of looking up to 
the bare shingles. We saw not the stars through, thou^ ; our 
brothers were not sufficient worshippers of the science of astrcmomy 
for that, and therefore made them perfectly wind and weather 
tight ; but this winter Lizzie says they have very neatly ceiled 
the three principal rooms — ^the sitting-room, our bedroom, and 
their own. I am glad they have." 

^ You have very good Drothers,** said Thurza, thoughtfully, 
looking into the fire. 

" Yes," said Edith ; " they are our principal * golden gifts.' I 
don't know what we should do without them." 

" And you seem so happy — so united," Thurza dreamily con- 
tinued. 

"Yes,?* replied Edith, quietly, "we are united — ^united by 
Btrong earthly, natulral affections ; but we have another tie that 
knits us even more closely together, a golden chain that cannot 
be broken-— the expectation of passing an eternity in the same 
unbroken bonds. We all love one Saviour, Thurza ; we all have 
one hope ; we all have one home in the heavens ! Are we not a 
happy family in deed and truth, dear ? " 

" Yes," said Hurza, with moody brow and tearful eyes. " Yes, 
happy in everything, for these thmgs do not seem to render yott 
gloomy, like they do some people." 

" Gloomy ! iN o, indeed. Why should they ? I cannot think 
why the feeling that you have a powerful friend — one who rules 
over all your affairs, regulates everything for you, cares for you, 
guides and guards, and will finally take you to a happy home — 
should, by any mode of reasomng, render you gloomy. The 
uncertainty of possessing this friend, the dread of a future state, 
to me seems dreadful." 

" Oh, Edie ! if by any possibility I could keep you with me 
always, I believe you would make me good," said Thurza, earnestly. 

" I couldn't do that, Thurza dear ; the power is not mine. But 
Jesus can do all." 

The " Wren's Nest" was, as Edith said, greatly and comfortably 
improved. Snug and pretty now, both without and within, it 
was far better able to bear the brunt of the wintry stwrn. By 
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the time Lizzie reached home, after leaving her Gtister with the 
Xing«leys, the whole of the front rooms had been carefully, though 
roughly, floored with narrow planks, the walls snugly plastered, 
and the roofs oeiled — ^very handsomely ceiled too, witn strong, 
stout canvas, whitened so thoroughly l^at only those in the secret 
knew of what material it was composed, or that lath and plaster 
had so little to do with the matter. Lizzie's ready fingers com- 
pleted the rest, substituting damask for the muslin and network 
at the windows, and for the chintz on sofas and the cushions of 
the chairs, l^e addition of a new and pretty lamp, a few new 
books, and a whole bundle of magazines of various kinds — some 
fresh from English friends throuffh Hie Adelaide po(^. others 
procured from the Adelaide booksellers — all added to the com- 
forts of the severe winter ; and many there were, even in more 
finished houses, that might have envied a seat at the cheerful 
hearth of the -" Wren's Nest,'* when the brilliant fire and closely- 
drawn curtains and tightly-closed door bid defiance to the entrance 
of wind or rain, ramng wildly as they might, while the hearts bei^t 
healthfully, and pmses bounaed, and eyes were bright with thank- 
frdness to Him who is indeed ''a covert from the storm, a shadow 
from the heat." . 

Busy evenings these were now, spent by Martin in studious 
preparations for the course of lectures upon which he had 
entered, and which he still arduously pursued as a new source 
of emolument, pleasure, and usefulness. Harry was succeeding 
admirably vnih his sheets of ^igrossing : he liked the work, and 
all the more so that it proved so remunerative, also that it gave 
him hopes of a fltture he greatly desired. He took up so much 
of their table in the evening, Martin once laugldngly told him 
that he should have to erect him an office, where he could take 
his " full swing," and leave them their due proportion of space. 

Edith was very much missed during those wintry evenings. 
Her bright, cheemtl smile had given a s&est to their studies — hiA 
been like sunshine in the room ; yet they were glad to have her 
away — ^fflad to know that the cure commenced with the tonic of 
ocean breezes was completing amidst the society of Glen 
Osmond. 

" We shall have her back again in the spring, bright and lively 
as ever," said Marrin, one evening when Hany was regretting 
her absence. 

" Yes," said Lizzie ; " and I think we ought to be content to 
fipare her a little. . t cannot help thinking that her influence 
with Thurza Kingsley will be for good, she is a sweet, warm- 
hearted girl, only wanting in the best gift — 'the gold^i gift of 
aH ; and if our Edie should make her desire that — ^if, tmrough 
her influence, she begins to seek and find, it will be worth 
i^aring the presence of our sister for a while." 
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"Have you reason for hope?" asked Martin, quietly turning 
over the pages of a volume on geology that lay before him, in an 
apparently firuitless search for the subject he wanted. 

" I think I have," said Lizzie, with a quick flash up of her 
eyes into the downcast face of her brother, who, for his part, 
was chiefly intent in his research. " Not much," she added 
quietly, " not much ; the subject is new and strange; * the golden 
gift * not fully appreciated ; but it is something to have gained 
the affections, and through them the ear. At any rate I cannot 
belpthinking that Thurza Kingsley is a hopeful subject." 

What Martin thought does not appear, for he said no more ; 
but he never expressed a wish for his sister^s return home after 
that. Perhaps, indeed, he did not miss her so much as ihe rest, 
for he had the opportunity that they had not of seeing her every 
week, an opportunity that he constantly embraced. It became 
quite a customary thing for the cart to remain all night at Ghlen 
Osmond, and Mr* Kingsley began to look for his guest with 
quite as much pleasure as did the young ladies themselves. 

The swelling of the creek entirely cut off all communication 
with Aland Grange, so far as Lizzie Wallace was concerned ; 
indeed the stormy weather that prevailed confiued her attentions 
very much to the house and its neighbourhood. She had not 
seen anything of Mrs. Aland since her return home. It made 
little difference to either her brothers' or the Alands' intercourse 
with each other ; a good mackintosh and high boots withstood 
the weather however bad it was. William Aland was still an 
occasional visitor. It was still pleasant to him to spend the 
evening by their fire-side, even though Edith was absent, and 
though business was quietly proceeded with. He learnt to take 
up a book as they took up their pens, and work was not of that 
engrossing nature that they were unable to bestow a word now 
and then upon him. He still came Sunday afber Sunday to their 
meeting, wet or dry. Some how or other Sunday at home had 
become irksome. 

" Your sister is making a long stay," he ventured one evening 
to Lizzie, as he stood at the door. He had just called in wim 
a message for Martin ; but neither of the brothers were at home, 
so he did not enter. 

" Yes," said Lvizie. " We are glad to have her away this 
dull wintry weather. A little cheerful society after her illness 
will be the best restorative she can possibly have." 

" I suppose she will forget all her old friends," he said, look- 
ing down and mercilessly lashing his booted legs with his riding- 
whip as he spoke. 

** I do not think so," Lizzie gravely replied : " it is not like 
Edith to forget old friends^ however many new ones she makes." 

" Is Godfrey Kingsley in partnership with his father ?" was 
the next abrupt question. 
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" I believe so,'* returned Lizzie, a slight quivering shadow of 
a smile at the comers of her mouth. " He will be married very 
shortly, I understand." 

" Indeed !" said William, with a sudden clearing-up of coun- 
tenance. " So will my uncle, I belieye," he presently continued. 
" Our last news from Aland Creek was that the improvements 
were almost finished, and that as soon as spring is fairly set in, 
Winnie will have-a mother." 

" Have you seen your cousin lately, Mr. Aland?" 

" No, IVllss Wallace, not since she left home ; at least not since 
I followed her that time. Has she written to you ? " 

"Yes, she has," said Lizzie, "I only yesterday had a letter I 
was glad to receive, it is so hopeful even amidst its desponden^. 
Winnie is finding out many ' golden spifts' she possesses, 'NLt. 
Aland; but, best of all, she is discovering the * golden gift' of a 
Saviour's love, and seeking to make it hers. There is a wonderftil 
change in your cousin Winnie." 

" She owes it all to you. Miss Wallace — all the good, I mean," 
lie exclaimed, with slight confusion, as he mounted his horse and 
for a moment drew in his rein. 

" No, not all to me," said Lizzie, with a peculiar smile. "I think 
you have had something to do with it. Strange instrumentaHties 
are used sometimes for the discovery of ^golden gifts;'" and with 
a farewell nod she went in and shut the door, leaving him to con- 
tinue his journey and the thoughts she had awakened together, 
as best he might. 
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It was to be a Tery quiet marriage— ^neither fiiss, n<»r fim, nor 
display. The bride nad too much sense to array herself in the 
wedding vesture of her first youth ; a few old Mends of bot^ 
contracting parties — ^the children of neither— ^met by apfpointmtrait 
together at tne house of a li^y friend to witness the oompletiony the 
fiigning oi the compact Not a single white &vour, not a festive 
article of apparel was visible amongst tliem. In her ric^ dark 
silk dress, with its delicate trimmings of lace, few would have 
ipecognised the bride of the party ; and yet iiiough her first youth 
— a very fair youth it must have been — ^had past, and tiie slight 
jenbo$ijmnt of middle age had succeeded, it was a very sweet 
&CQ that the soft bands of hair, here and thei^e enshrining 
ailvery threads, still shaded. Care had left some of its impress 
behind, it is true ; anxietv and sorrow had not permittod the 
^row to remain unscathed, but on the Hps, mid in the pure soft 
eyes there were legibly written trust and rest. 

It was when struggling for a subsistence fbr herself and her 
child against ill-health and many other difficult circumstances 
that she first met, at a Mend's house, with Mr. Aland. He was 
years older than herself, but the kindliness of his nature and the 
steadfastness of his character ffradually won upon her esteem and 
induced her to consent to diare his home. There were not 
wanting those who said his wealth had purchased her consent. 
Well, be it so ; she did not for a moment . pretend that it 
possessed no influence ; but she knew that she had equivalents to 
bestow — ^that in undertaking the position of mistress to his 
household, and mother to Ms children, she had no sinecure 
office to fill ; and Mr. Aland, also, knew this well — ^knew how 
much his happiness depended on her gentle presence, and 
rejoiced in the possession of riches that could help to win him 
such a mistress for his lonely home. Her influence had done 
him good already : he was a better man, a kinder father, a 
wiser marster than he had ever been before ; his very aspect had 
altered since she had promised to be his, and in appearance he 
looked many years younger. Winnie had never thought her 
father such a handsome man, or noticed the stalwart strength of 
his frame as she now did. What a difierence betwixt this and 
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the period of Mrs. Blake's reign ! She could but welcome the 
good genius who had wrought the change. 

A quiet wedding; yes, very quiet — ^passing away with but 
little more excitement than an ordinary family dinner party. 
It was an early spring, that succeeded the showers and storms 
of winter ; the sunshine was beautiful and reviving, and the tour 
a long and a pleasant one. Little Ada was on a visit to Aland 
G-range, there to await her mamma's arrival previously to being 
introduced to her new home. A pretty, merty, lively child she 
was, with dark clustering curls and eyes of bright hazel. She 
was a welcome guest at the Grange, and paved the way for her^ 
mother's welcome by her own little attractive and affectionate 
ways. She was a prime favourite fttid a plaything for her new 
cousins, as she called them. Both Pan and w ilUam were delighted 
with her company ; and she was not long before she had formed 
intimate acquaintance with the 'Wallaces. Every fine day she 
would run off to the " Wren^s Nest," with or without pretence ; 
and Lizzie very gladly welcomed Winnie's little sister, sei^ding 
all manner of messages by her, and suggesting many tlungs that 
would hereafter prove pleasant to both. 

And Winnie, meanwhile, where was she P The winter had 
passed over her with its storms, and the hurricanes had spent 
l^emselves, giving place to gentle breeies, and soft sunshine, 
and glowing herbage, and an abundant floira. ^e creeks had 
resumed their usual quiet flow, tinkling musically over pebbly^ 
rocky beds, and laving the flower stalks in their Hmpid waters. 
How bright looked the trees, with their revivified veiSiure ; how 
golden ^e wattles, as they bent their perfumed heads to the 
playful zephyr ; and such bird-song ! Had the birds indeed ever 
sang so gladly, so joyously, or had there been quite si^ch another 
spring, or such sxvnshine P She scarcely thought there had, it 
oame in so joyously, with such tumultuous joy, after the heavy 
rain and- the cold cold blast, and the flooded plains of the past 
few months* 

She had passed a busy winter. Well for her that she had 
though. Some of the pallor of close application to her needle 
was left behind. Not only had innumerable renovations of 
household linen and drapery, of curtains and cushions, and 
furniture to go through her own and her handmaiden's busy 
fingers — ^ilie said handmaiden fitting and forming and cutting 
out, and most artistically arranginff the whole — ^but her own 
wardrobe had to undergo a thorou^ transformation. And in 
those days that boon to me mistress of a household, the mother of 
a family — ^the sewing*machine — ^was unknown to colonial regions; 
and the work at Aland Greek was therefore no trifle. It paled 
her cheeks, but her mind was kept busy, and her companions 
when in her company did not mow her many moments for 
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thought. For, as we have before said, with the delicate tact 
peculiar to her sex, Winnie's secret was wormed from her, and 
with the revelation went half the pain ! for it is the worm at the 
bud that destroys the flower — ^the nidden sorrow that cankers the 
soul ; the spoken grief is far less difficult to bear than that we 
cherish in secret and suffer in solitude. 

As Lizzie Wallace said, Winnie that winter had made the 
discovery of the possession of many golden gifts, and some 
of them, were winning for her golden honours. The affection 
thrown back upon herself from one quarter, like the graceful 
passion flower, put forth many beautiful and delicate tendrOs, 
clasping and encircling new objects. Winnie Aland was &8t 
becoming the idol of the household, and exercising strange 
influence over her brothers. How could they help liking her? 
What a different home she had made them ; how she studied 
their pleasures and interest. Boy-like, used to bush freedom, and 
bush manners, and bush vocabulary, they gave her not a little 
trouble to reduce them to something like suDordination;^ so anxious 
was she that they should not disgrace their fkther, or prove a 
source of annoyance to their mother on her first en1a*ance to her 
new home. It was difficult for them at first to see why they 
ought to remove their caps on entering the house, or why it 
was essential that those caps should be htmg upon certain hooks 
assigned to them instead of being thrown on the ground or 
tossed upon the first chair, or bench, or sofa that stood near. 
The door-mat was another regulation the^ were continually 
transgressing, and they were very much inclined to vote carpets 
a bore and floor-cloths a nuisance, nice as they looked, since the 
necessity arose of keeping their boots in proper trim. By dint 
of perseverance, and far more by dint of afibotion and good- 
natured raillery, she managed to bring them into some regular 
orderly habits— habits of cleanliness ; and then she felt however 
much of bush vocabulary still lingered about their language, 
there were few handsomer boys than her own brothers, with their 
blue eyes and thick, curly, light hair. She would not be ashamed 
to introduce them to any one. 

Amongst her other discoveries, Winnie had made one very 
important one — even the golden gift of prayer. She had learnt, 
gradually learnt, even as a little child lisps out its wants and 
entreaties, to pour Into the bosom of her Heavenly Father, her 
wants, her sorrows, and her fears. Iteading the w ord of Life 
she had discovered G-ilead's Balm, and knew now that for 
her also there existed a Friend, who loveth at all times, in all 
situations, who is ever willing to receive, ever willing to comfort, 
ever willing to forgive. Something of this she told Lizzie when 
she wrote to her — something of it the very character of the letter 
betrayed ; and Lizzie rejoiced, even as the angels of God rejoice 
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when they see a wandemg lamb brought safely home to the 
fold. 

" I need not tell you, dearest Winnie," she wrote in reply, 

how glad I am to near that you have discovered the worth of 
prayer. It is one of the Christian's happy privileges that in all 
his sorrows, or trials, or sins, he has a Friend to go to, who 
changeth not, but who is ever more ready to hear than the 
petitioner to ask—^no fear of ever being sent baok empty from a 
Father's footstool. * Before they call I will answer,' are words 
that the dailj life of God's children declare to be true. I am 
very happy, indeed, to hear that your new mother is a lover of 
prayer. It will be a great comfort to you, dear." 

It was the first intelligence of the kind that had reached 
"Winnie, and her heart beat hopefully. Yes — ^it surely would be 
a comfort-^a great, great, and unexpected pleasure ; and Winnie 
went about the work of preparation with fcesh alacrity, follovmig 
■with wondering eyes the dextrous fingers that wore transforming 
the whole atmosphere of Aland Grange, and bestowing the last 
magical touches with miraculous skill. 

And so time stole away^ and at last all was completed, and 
the very morning of the arrival shone brightly and calmly on 
the horizon. It was one of spring's very fairest mornings ; the 
eky was one sofb unclouded blue, the breeze playful and balmy, 
and the sunshine genial and pleasant, when Winnie opened her 
eyes with the recoUection of the welcome she was expected that 
da^r to bestow. The sofb rosy light came streaming through the 
white curtains of her bedroom window, revealing thereby a very 
different room to that in which Winnie Aland first sought refuge 
from the companionship of Mrs. Blake. The room that had 
once been redolent with the perfume of onions was now rife with 
Ihe delicate odour from a cluster of roses, standing half hidden 
by the muslin drapery of the curtains upon the window-ledge. 
Tie little snow-white bed upon which she lay was shadowed by 
fair, floating drapery, and ail the appointments in the room 
were of the same simple, though delicate, character. It was 
a p retty room, pure and fresh as the rosebuds in the window. 
Winnie colild lie and look at her little neatly-arranged shelves, 
with their few precious books, her workbox, and writing-desk, 
all carefully arranged upon them, the whole protected by a 
gauzy covering. She could look at the flowers as .they stood 
ready to sun themselves in the window with the up-drawing of 
the blind ; and she knew that all this renovation, this luxury to 
her, was owing to the expected arrival of that evening* She did 
not lie long — ^there were little things yet to be done ; some of 
the pleasantest were the filling of the flower vases and saucers 
with the choicest of spring's gifts. She had learnt something of 
this at the Wallaces, and now she resolved that all the fairest 
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'wild blossoms she could find should vie with the few cultured 
flowers she ventured to gather from the young but tasteful 
garden. Seeds and bulbs she had planted early in the winter 
were budding, and blossoming finely now. Beneath the window 
especially, mignonnette and violets vied with each other in dis- 
tiuing perfume, and one or two rose trees were fuU of clustering 
half opened buds; a slender yellow bankftia was essaying to 
climb at the front door, and an adventurous passion flower had 
already shot beyond the porch in its efforts to reach the roof. 
Winnie loved her flowers, loved birds, loved all dumb animals 
still; and though much of her wild, free nature had passed, 
though a mighty change had shaken her girlish nature, that love 
yet remained. ^ • 

A transformation had indeed passed over both Winnie and her 
father^s house. The latter was strangely altered ; Winnie thought 
so as she stood in the long room that liad formerly been kitchen, 
dining, sitting-room in one, and thought over the change. The 
walls with their smoothly polished grey plastering ; the windpws 
brightlv gleaming through soft grey damask drapery • the boards 
concealed beneath pretty floor-cloth ; the table with its oilcloth 
covering; the flreplaoe^ still large, but in perfect order, a pleasant 
fire gleaming cheerily from the midst, but divested of cranes and 
boil^s — ^these were all banished to the kitchen proper, a new 
erection at a pleasant distance from the rest, and yet near enough 
to be convenient. Winnie placed some of her flowers here, some 
of the choicest of her wildlings, in each window, and then turned 
to another room — a cosy little nook, small, and prettily furnished, 
where muslin drapery, and books, and many other little matters, 
gave it a home-like aspect. Her father's desk was here ; here, 
too, the old family Bible, so seldom used hitherto ; and here, also, 
now was placed, in token of its mistress, the large workbox 
belonging to her new mother. Near these Winnie placed her 
flowers, violets, and mignonnette, fragrant ofl)Bring to the future 
presiding queen of the household ; ana as she did so a little prayer 
rested on her lips and in her heart that happiness and peace might 
indeed be result of the the union — ^that she might be able to add, 
and not detract from, that happiness ; and then she passed on to 
another laree room — a large, pleasant room, with many windows, 
gracefully £raped. It was richly carpetted, and the furniture far 
handsomer than that in the other rooms ; not all her father's 
furnishing, many of the articles were from her mother's old home. 
But what attracted Winnie most was the pretty cottage piano, 
that stood at one end of the room ; it was locked, the sweet sounds 
were not audible, but she almost felt them as she laid her hand 
for a moment upon the top, and then .graced it with early rose- 
buds and some of her loveliest bulbous beauties. Flowers she 
put in profrision here ; in the centre of the large roimd table ; 
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amid the books and various little articles that adorned it ; on the 
broad mantleshelf, where their rich colours were reflected back 
again by the mirror ; and again on the window-ledges. She stood 
regarding her work at last with half-pleased, half-melancholy 
eyes, and wondering whether they would afford the same pleasure 
to her for whom all was done. 

Her few last flowers were disposed upon her mother's toilette, 
as a more especial offering to herself. After that the day passed 
slowly onwards, nothing remaining for her to do, excepting to see 
that her brothers were neatly dressed, and her own attire per- 
fection ; and then, at last, as evening came in, she took her seat 
at the open window — ^watching the falling shadows, the fading 
sunbeams, and the rosy tints dying out even from the tops of the 
trees. The magpie was gurgling her last sweet notes of sleepy 
melody, and the opossums had commenced their whirr, whirr, 
amidst the thick branches of the trees, and the insects were 
buzzing dreamily, a« they wiU after a warm day, when the sound 
of qf>proaching wheels broke on the silence. There was instant 
commotion all over Aland Creek, for all were on the qui vive, and 
all anxious to bestow an early welcome. As the sound came 
nearer and nearer, "Winnie stood in the porch pale and trembling. 
She scarcely knew that the horses had suddenly stopped befoise 
the door, nor even that her father's first exclamation was her 
name. 

"Winnie, my child! Winnie, where are you?" he exclaimed, 
coming up the steps with a lady on his arm. 

Winnie stood forward in the dusk of evening. 

" Here, father !" she said, almost beneath her breath. She 
had no time to say more, for soft arms closed her into a kind 
embrace, and loving lips were pressed to hers ; and that was 
Winnie Aland's first in&oduction to her step-mother. 



CHAPTEE XXI, 

£DITH*S FBIENDSHIFS. 

Edith Wallace was made much of, and petted, and fondledi 
and coaxed back to health, till the roses came to her cheeks, and 
the ftill bright smile to her lips, and the light to her eyes ; and 
Thurza was constrained to exclaim that if as an invalid she had 
thought her pretty, she was certainly ten times fairer and 
prettier, and more engaging now* And it was not Thurza alone 
who thought her so. Old Mr. Kingsley began to call her his 
second daughter ; and Godfrey declared if that was the case, 
he certainly should style himself her bi^othelr ; and then Mrs. 
Dunstone quietly added, that if all the test claimed relationship, 
she should take her for her niece. And thus between them 
they contrived to make her feel very happy and very much at 
home. There were visitors at the house, too, who were not con- 
tented with a second glance at Edith, and who, once introduced 
found there was a singular charm in this fair young girl — ^who 
'did not dance, and whose songs were all sacred., and yet whose 
laugh was so bright and contagious, and whose fingers could 
discourse such delicious music, and whose Voice was as clear as 
a bell, and as sweet too. There were two pre-eminent in their 
attentions above the others — the one a sheepfarmer from the 
Murray District, whose banking account was extensive, and his 
person agreeable ; the other an Adelaide merchant, equally 
wealthy, or nearly so ; both esteemed good matches, as the 
world goes; and yet in Edith's estimation there was a wide 
difference between the two, all the difference that lies between 
" him who serveth Gtod and him who serveth Him not." Eardly 
Bray could count his sheep by thousands, and yet he never gave 
a thought to Him who says that " the cattle on a thousand hiUs 
are mine !" He never thought of the hand that showered down 
blessings upon the herbage, and sent living rivulets to refresh, 
and revive, and cheer the hearts of man and beast. G-old he 
loved, and pleasure he loved, and everything lovely and fair ; 
and very fair he thought Edith Wallace, and a happy home he 
imagined would be his could he woo and win her for his own. 
He believed he had every chance, for he had learnt that she was 
portionless as well as parentless, and he knew he had many of 
those requisite traits that are passports in the eyes of the fairer 
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Bex. Of a gay, cheerful nature, with a fair, bold face, blue eyes, 
and light curly hair, lofty in stature, and of a noble figure, 
Eardly Bray naturally thought he might go in and conquer, 
particularly when to all these passports was added another — a 
store of golden wealth. But he was mistaken ; his earthly pass- 
ports^failed, failed utterly, because he had no heavenly ones to 
produce. His perishable gold was as nothing while its possessor 
had not the truer wealth of heavenly wisdom; his earthly 
treasures were poor iadeed compared with those treasures in the 
heavens, that cannot fade away. 

There was an additional claim upon which Eardly Bray had 
founded his hopes. He was Thmrza's cousin, and he augured 
favourably from that ; at any rate it gave him the advantage of 
unrestrained admission into tne household, and at last it became 
a customary thing for him to spend evening after evenins in 
their society, either at home, or abroad as an escort, and by 
Edith's side continually ; not indeed by her permission, but 
because she could not help it. 

Martin, on one of his weekly visits, had an opportunity of 
quietly observing the attentions that were being lavished on his 
sister. He had heard of Eardly Bray before, and knew enough 
respecting him to make him dread lest Edie's afiections shomd 
become engaged where, however desirable in some respects, it 
would be folly in the extreme to risk her ha;[)piness. He watched 
them both, tne young sheepfarmer and his sister, and thought 
that Edie was scarcely decided enough in her manner — ^that she 
might perhaps have found him too fascinating ; and as he left in 
the morning, he gently drew her on one side and, half-giively, 
half-laughingly, asked her what she thought of Mr. Bray. 

" Of Mr. Sray ?" she replied, the quick blood mounting into 
her cheeks, more at his looks than his words. "He is very 
pleasant ; but really, Martin, as you mean, I suppose, I think 
nothing of him." 

" I'm glad to hear it, Edie," he returned gravely ; " very glad, 
for he is not a Christian ; and even setting this aside, he is by no 
means one with whom I should like my sister to marry, notwith- 
standing all his wealth." 

" He has never asked me," said Edith, archly. 

" No, but he may ; I think he will. If he does, do not wreck 
your future happiness, however specious he may be." 

" There is nothing to fear, Martin," said Edith, earnestly, as 
she gave him her farewell kiss ; for her affections were not 
enlisted, and in reality Eardly Bray had not the slightest chance. 

He thought he had, however, and sought the opportunity which 

she was slow to give him. It came at last. One evening when 

Mr. Bangsley and Godfrey were out, and Mrs. Dunstone retired 

1^ early with a cold, Thurza was suddenly called out of the room, 
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and laughingly requested her cousin to entertain Mies Wallace 
for half an hour, in her absence. It was the very thing of All 
others he wanted, and he inwardly blessed Thurza for her happy 
thought. The silence at first was ominous. Edith grew neryous 
and ndgetty, and still more so when he came and stood by her 
side, watching the passes to and fro her pencil was making on the 
shady side of an old bridge. Now it had come to this point he 
almost lacked the courage; not long, however. Words ai; 
last came pretty quickly, and before she had breathing time, 
Edith was possessed of all his hopes and fears. It Was not 
pleasant, it was absolutely painful to her, to have to crush those 
hopes — to tell him she had no return to give him ; but she did 
it, simply and truly, giving her chief reasons for the refusal. He 
would not listen to her. 

" It was nonsense," he said — " absolutely nonsense ;" for of all 
other things, though no Christian himself, he should like h 
Christian wife. Sue might just be as strict a little Puritan as 
she liked, he should love her all the better. 

" No," said Edith, deepening the shade of her old bridge, and 
colouring painfully — " No ; you would not. There are many 
things you would wish me to do that I could not. Besides, 
husbands and wives should think alike — should never have sepa- 
rate interests. It would be anything but this with us. No, 
Mr. Bray," she added, rising and pushing back her chair, "I 
thank you for your preference, but believe me we could never 
be happy togetner." 

** Aina this is your final decision ?" he asked, in proud indig- 
natiOQ^ 

" It cannot be otherwise." 

He stood aside to allow her to pass. Half an hotir after 
Thurza found him alone in the room turning over the leaves of 
an album. 

" Thurza," he exclaimed, " I just remained to bid you good 
by. I am going back to the station to-morrow." 

" To-morrow ! Nonsense, Eardly." 

" A fact, coz — a fact. Adelaide air don^t agree with me : I'm 
better fitted for the bush." 

** Oh, Edie, dear," whispered Thurza, with a close kiss, as she 
leant down by her pillow that night, "I wish you could. have 
liked poor Eardlv. But you couldn't, I suppose; and I don't 
know after all whether he's good enough for you." 

Perhaps because he read her character, and saw that she had 
truly decided against him, perhaps that he was too proud for a 
second asking, he kept his word, and, without even a farewell, 
took his departure eariy on the morrow. 

A very diflferent character was Lindly Duncan, dififlnrent in 
appearance, in country, and character. They had not one point 
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of unison even ; and, perhaps, that was all the better. He was 
mot BO taU as Eardly, and yet sufficiently so, just above the 
mid^e height, and with a less fair complexion, but a pleasant, 
manly countenance, that gave one the impression of whole- 
beartedness. Lindly Duncan was in fact a whole-souled man, 
firm and staunch in his opinions, as most of his countrymen are» 
and yet without that ascetism that so many of his countrymen 
imbibe. He was not, like Eardly, attracted first by Edith's 
fair countenance, nor even by her lively joyous nature. Jt was 
a point in dispute — a point in which her principles were assailed, 
to which she adhered in spite of an avalanche of ridicule thf^t 
descended upon her devoted head, that first convinced him they 
held sometmng in common. He came forward immediately to 
her rescue, and succeeded in triumphantly gaining the day. 
Edith could not avoid being grateful to himK)r his championship, 
could not help admiring the mm, decided tones of his voice, could 
not help being pleased at finding one who thought and felt as 
she did on sacred subjects *in the midst of such adverse society. 
Unwittingly, Lindly Duncan had taken the shortest road to 
win esteem by ensuring her gratitude. He had no such intention 
at first, no such idea ever crossed his mind. But once attracted 
towards her and the magnetism was completed, and insensibly he 
made the discovery that her company was delightful, her mind 
was cultivated, and that her whole soul was imbued with the 
sentiments which she had so steadfastly maintained. He, too, 
became a frequent visitor at Mr. Kingsley's house. He had ever 
been a welcome guest, for Mr. Kingsley esteemed his friendship 
and admired his character. Though he told him he was too tight- 
laced and abominably too strict for the silver-sHpper dispensation 
of the present day, he was quite willing to admit him to his house 
on any pretext, and he was not long in discovering that there was 
some attractive form that was not Thurza, though so highly did 
he esteem the young man that he would not have denied him 
his only daughter. 

" I hope you will not send any more of my friends away," he 
said quizzingly, placing his hands on her shoulder and looking 
laughingly into ner blushing face, one evening just after the 
haU. door had closed upon Mr. Duncan, and they stood a moment 
round the fire previous to retiring for the night. 

" I shall have to run away myself, sir," said Edith, trying to 
escape from her position in vain. ** I had a letter from home 
to-day ; my sister wants me to return ; and, if you will allow it, 
we very much want Thurza to return with me." 

" Of course papa will allow it when I wish it so much," 
exclaimed Thurza, springing up suddenly and confrontins; them' 

" And meanwhile what^am I to do, losing both my daughters ?\ 
And he raised his eyebrows in mock tribulation. 
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" Tou will get one of them back again at any rate if you are 
good," replied the laughing girl, merrily, as she gave him a 
good-night kiss, and ran off with Edith to bed. 

" Had you any idea what papa meant when he made that odd 
remark to you ?" she asked mischievously, as they entered the 
room. " I think I have. Poor Eardly, he hadn't half a chance 
beside Lindly Duncan ; that's easy to see.*' 

"Everything was beautiful and inviting now," Lizzie wrote: 
" Edith had better return and bring Thurza Kingsley with her. 
The garden was at perfection ; there could not be a lovelier 
time." 

And so when Martin came next time with his cart, newly 
painted for the occasion and comfortably cushioned, he found 
Edie and her friend quite ready and willing to accompany him.' 
A little regret there might possibly be on Eidith's part m leaving 
some things behind ; but if so, she scrupulously took care that it 
should not appear ; and they drove off in the pleasant warmth of a 
spring afternoon sun, with a full zest for the beauty of landscape 
that fell to their share on the homeward journey. Thurza had 
been a short distance up the road — two or three miles, not more 
— ^but she was eagerly anxious to get further acquaintance with 
the hills, and her exclamations of delight were many as they 
passed along ; deep ravines and hill sides clothed to the top with 
verdure meeting her eye on either side. 

" If you were not a thoroughly carefiil driver, Martin, I'm 
sure we might have reason enough to fear," said Edith. " Is it 
not a terrible road, dear Thurza ; enough to shake one out of all 
propriety." 

"I'm not afraid," said Thurza, joyously. " It -will do us good 
to be shaken once in a way. Eor my part I am wanting to get 
out and gather flowers every minute, they look so lovely and 
tempting. I don't know how your brother can pass them. 

"Home and tea are paramount just now. Miss Thurza," smiled 
Martin. " I am anxious to do credit to your opinion of me as a 
driver." And he whipped on his flagging steed to a good round 
trot, which left his passengers little iiberfy for anything else but 
the tftsk of holding on, which they did most strenuousljr. 

The shadows of evening were beginning to fall rapidly when 
they re-entered the precincts of the " Wren's Nest," and drove 
along the road by the side of the garden. Thurza could not 
distinguish much ; it W9,s very tantalizing, she said, when she had 
come so far to see. But the perfume of the flowers reached her 
when the cart stopped and Martin lifted her and his sister out ; 
and at the same time the door of the house opened, and Lizzie 
and Harry came eagerly forward to welcome them, a stream of 
light following in their wake^ revealing their little embowered, 
cozy home, 
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" Oh, Edie," said Thurza, reproaclifully, " jou never told me 
what a pretty place you had." 

" Could not tell you would think so," said Edith, laughingly, 
and drawing her into the house, where a cheerful fire to ward 
off the chifi of the evening (for evenings were often cold yet) 
was brightly burning, and tea very nicely prepared, only awaiting 
their arrival. 

Thurza was delighted with everything ; everything was 
charming, exquisite. Ah, if Aunt Dunstone could only see it ; 
and she had such a horror of bush houses, such strange ideas 
about them. But this, why it was a little Paradise ! 

Edith laughed at her enthusiasm, but was glad too — glad that 
her pretty home was appreciated ; for a pretty home it certainly 
was. She was very glad to see the improvements that had been 
made ; she had no idea they had done so much, or made it half' 
so nice. " How industrious they have all been,*^ she thought ; 
"and here I have been so idle all these months, taking out 
plen^, but adding nothing to the treasury. It will never do. ; 
1 will not be the only drone in the hive." 

" We are very glad to have you back, Edie," said Harry, as he 
lingered behind a moment that night. " I know I am for one. 
I have often wanted to talk with you and consult with you. J 
am getting on first-rate with engrossing, and I like it ; but you 
know that I aspire to being a regular lawyer. I am not satisfied 
with mere monej; getting." 

" All in good time, dear Harry, aH in good time ; that will 
come, never fear. Tou shall teach me to engross, I want to 
learn, and then I can help vou ; I shall like it. It will all go to 
the law fund, ypu know — all hasten forward your purpose." 

It seemed almost strange again, their neat little room with its. 
white beds and quiet furniture, all savouring of bush economy ; 
but all was clean and fragrant. The pillows were snpwy white 
and balmy, and though the rooms were low to those she had 
lately been accustomed, there was no lack of air to enervate, 
Thurza's eyes closed in happy contentment, with a sigh of pleasure 
even as her head met the pillow ; but Edith was longer wooing 
sleep. There were some new thoughts awakened that kept her 
restless and uneasy ; and Lizzie more than once asked, with some 
degree of anxiety, *' Not asleep yet, Edie ? " 
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THE VISIT TO THE " WBKN's NEST." 

Thubza Kingsley felt something like Edith did on her first 
acquaintance with the " Wren's Nest" in its primitive condition, 
when she woke in the morning and, turning aside the white 
curtains from the bright little window, peeped out into fairy land ; 
veritable fairy land it seemed to her, for not even at G-len Osmond 
was there anything like the stretch of scenery that lay before her 
vision in all the loveliness and verdure of a spring morning. 
Elowers ! — ^had she ever seen such a collection before in her life ! 
a perfect mosaic of colours, warm and rich and glowing, melting 
into the dark green of the foliage around ; beyond, those mag* 
nificent hills, all crowned with flowery garlands, softly dinted 
into hollows, and swelling into velvety undulations ; and those 
deep, dark ravines, shadowy and mysterious-looking. Why, there 
was romance in the whole ; and lliurza straightway began to fall 
into dream-land and picture herself the heroine of romance, till a 
touch at her shoulder and a kiss on her cheek brought her back 
to earth and the little neat and white but unromantic room of 
which she was at present a tenant, and Edith's voice playfully 
exclaimed — 

" Perfectly entranced ; is that it? If it is, dear, I wish you 
could manage to keep your eye constantly out of doors, for I feajf 
you will find nothing entrancing within." 

" I shall find you, ' returned Thurza, mischievously ; " and you 
are entrancing enough — at any rate to some eyes. But, Edith, 
the half has not been told me ; why, the place is perfectly lovely.** 

" We think so," said Edith. *• I am glad you Uke it too." 

" Like it ! *' shouted Thurza, beginning the task of dressing with 
alacrity. " Like it ! that is too tame a word. And your brother's . 
flowers! — oh, my dear Edie, I shall never look at my flowers 
again after this ; never say I have a garden." 

" It is Martin's pet hobby, you know," said Lizzie, smiling ; 
" he throws his whole soul into his flowers. But you have not 
seen half of them, nor a quarter of our domain ; though Martin 
must perform his own part as host, and make you acquainted 
with tne beauties of our little * Wren's Nest ' himself" 

" It is the prettiest little smnmer-bower in the world ! " ex- 
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claimed Thurza, enthusiastically, as a short time after she walked 
into the sitting room, where the breakfast-table, arranged with as 
eaoiowj a cloth and as tasteful a service as that at Cllen Osmond, 
was already decorated with a few dewy, fragrant blossoms from 
Martin's hand. 

It certainly did resemble a bower, for roses brushed their 
fragrant leaves against the window, and a trailing honeysuckle 
peeped in at the door ; and the little unpretending verandah was 
a mass of twining, cliaging petals — ^from the banksia rose, with 
its delicate yellow double blossoms, to the magnificent scarlet 
passion flower and trumpet creeper. The air that swept in at 
the open door was nearly intoxicating, so rich was it with con- 
centrated perfume. 

"It has stood the wintry blast very well. Miss Kingsley," said 
Martin, coming forward with a smile and shaking hands. " We 
have been very snug up here all winter ; have we not, Lizzie ? 
With good nres and closed doors, the storms have left us 
unscathed." 

" And you were not afraid ?" said Thurza, looking round her, 
and mentally taking the measurement of the walls. " You never 
feared that some blast might become too strong or powerful, and 
that your little * Wren's Nest ' might prove by morning among 
the things which were ?" 

" Never ! .No ; I believe our position is pretty secure. We^ 
are sheltered from some of the worst winds ; the trees and the 
rocks are a protection. I thought of all that before Harry and 
I dug out the foundations." 

" xou and your brother ! Mr. Wallace, you are sureljr 
joking," said Thurza, in utter amazement ; ** you do not m^asi to 
say that you built this house." 

" I do indeed," said Martin, in comical amusement. " No- 
de not look so doubtfully at the walls. Miss Kingsley, or I shall 
feel hurt. They have weathered two winters ; I can assure you 
they are perfectly sound." 

" It is beyond conception," said THiurza, in astonishment. 
" Well, after this I shall think there is nothing you cannot do." 

" You will be mistaken there ; my powers all lie in a small 
compass enough," laughed Martin. " lou have just happened 
to fiul upon some of the things for which I have a fancy." 

"For example, the platform and the c^enter's bench," 
said Thturza. " The chimney, I presume, you did not construct ; 
though why I should presume so, I am sure I don't know." 

" It is not safe always to presume," replied Martin, " certainly 
Bot in this case." 

" An universal genius ! nothing apparently coming amiss ! ** 
And Thurza elevated hands and eyes in affected astonishment. 

" The flowers are more to your taste. Miss Kingsley ; I think 
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I can gratify you there if you will allow me. We have a choice 
display this ^easo]l.*' And he led the way into the garden, 
where she was nothing loath to follow, leaving Lizzie and Edith 
on hospitable thoughts intent within. 

Martin had it all his own way now. Thurza was his sole 
listener, and a most intent and delighted listener too, ready and 
willing to learn all he would tell her about the culture of his 
favourite blossoms. She scarcely knew what to admire most 
amidst such a multitude of glowing beauties: ranunculus in 
every changing hue, tulips in glorious beautv, iiias and spraxius 
in endless variety dazzled her senses, while a multitude of 
bewildering sweets rendered the air almost heavy with their 
fragrance ; and amidst all these were little rocky elevations, 
crowned with rocky baskets, heaped and overflowing with 
various creepers and other depending plants, amongst which the 
native scarlet runner was conspicuous in fresh and cultivated 
beauty ; arbours, too, rendered beautiful by their embowering 
shrubs, their dark slossy ereen embossed with roses ; pleasant, 
sheltered walks for fummer's noontide, still formed of clustering, 
clinging tendrils, evergreen and balmy. To Thurza it was a 
miracle of a garden, and she paused at length by the picturesque 
little foot-bridge spanning tne creek, beneath the shelter of a 
huge green tree, and sat herself down on a rustic seat, formed of 
entwined branches, to rest and admire and gather breath. 

"After all this, Mr. "Wallace," she said, in a subdued tone, 
" I shall never doubt your great passion for flowers. I think it 
even exceeds passion," she added thoughtfully ; " to me it appears 
worship." 

" I hope not. Miss Thurza," replied Martin, gravely j " I should 
be sorry indeed if I thought my love for flowers, or for any 
earthly object, should reach that pitch." 

" Oi course," said Thurza, colouring, and looking down at a 
perfect specimen of heartsease she held in her hand — " of course 
1 do not mean idolatry." 

"And yet anything for which we possess an over-weening 
love — anything which we place in our hearts before the Lord 
Q-od, we certainly do idolize ; and are, therefore, guilty of 
idolatry in so doing." 

" In that case," said Thurza, looking up rather defiantly, "most 
people are idolaters, valuing all pleasant things before God." 

" That there is too much idolatry in the world there is not a 
doubt. Miss Thurza," said Martin, leaning his arms over the side 
of the bridge, and looking down at his sisters* guest as he spoke. 
" But should it be so ? Is it right ? Should the gifts be esteem^ 
above the giver ? And ought not that injunction of the Apostle's 
to be in perpetual remembrance — * Little children, keep your- 
selves from idols ? ' " 
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" The injunction shows the tendency, at any rate," said Thurza, 
half-saucily, as she again ventured a glance at her mentor. " But 
I cannot tell," she added, " how it can be helped ; one is so prone 
to cling to and love the things we see, so prone to idolize the 
beautiful at hand — ^the tangible." 

" I know," said Martin, sadly ; " it is natural too, no doubt. 
But what do jou think of such words as these, Miss Thurza ? 
— *Whom having not seen, ye love; in whom, though now 
ye see him not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable 
and ftill of glory ! * Is there nothing tan^ble there ? Can you 
not comprehend the unspeakable joy for tnis dear unseen object ? 
And can anything, however beautiml, be placed in comparison 
with the Apostle's unseen realities ?" 

There was a pause of a few moments. Thurza sat looking 
down at her flowers, stroking the velvety leaves, and unconsciously 
aiding their decay. Something of the mysterious beauty of those 
words had deeply touched her, though their full glory she could 
not comprehend. She did not look up when she agam spoke, for 
tears were glistening in her eyes that she did not care to betray ; 
she shook them off, indeed, as foolish evidences of too much 
feeling, exclaiming in lower tones — "Has not all that passed 
away with Bible times, Mr. "Wallace ? People do not feel so in 
these modem times, do they ?" 

" I hope and trust and believe they do," said Martin, earnestly, 
and with a beautiful smile of perfect faith lingering on his Hps. 
" I think the Apostle's * now ' fully applies even to our present 
time. Miss Thurza ; that there are many that can utter the same 
exclamation — * Whom having not seen, we love ! ' and can fully 
rejoice in their unseen Saviour." 

" You can, I believe, and your sisters," said Thurza, looking at 
the glowing face before her and reco^zin^ "the mark upon 
the forehead," which she felt was wanting in ner. 

"Is it not worth possessing?" he asked, leaving his place at 
the bridge and approaching her side. 

" Worth possessing, but not easily obtained," replied Thurza, 
rising from ner seat with a half-careless sigh. 

"Obtainable to all that desire; all that ask receive," said 
Martin, earnestly. 

She turned from him with a light warble of song, and be^n 
examining some dainty bluebells that waved to and fro, fairy-hke, 
with the gentle morning breeze. When she next spoke it was in 
warm admiration of their delicate blossoms ; and from them she 
wandered on to other garlands of sweets, till they once more 
reached the breakfast-table. Martin had no chance to say another 
word ; perhaps he did not try. He had sown some seed that 
morning in his garden; the rain, the dew, and the fruitful 
season anon ! 
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Thurza Kingaley had full scope for all the wUdness pf her 
nature at the " Wren's Nest," not only that morning, but for 
mfinj long days after. Everything was new and ^sh to her. 
The cows were soon prime favourites, and htmting eggs amongst 
the wild rocks and Dushes her special delight. Martin superr 
intended her first lesson on horseback ; a very interesting lesson 
indeed to both it proved no doubt, though neither of them were 
sufficiently advanced in sentiment to aclmowledge tfie i^t ; even 
to themselves alone just the whisper — ^the merest whisper it 
was — deep in their heart was all that transpired. None the 
less pleasant was it for that. After that came the rides — ga^, 
merry canters in company ; for William Aland was not long in 
finding out that the " Wren's Nest** was again satisfactorily 
inhabited, and in tendering his former ofior of horses ; this time 
they were thankfully accepted, and he had the pleasure accorded 
him in return of many times joining the parlnr in their morning 
or evening rides : not an unmixed pleasure for him unhappily, 
for he was not slow in discovering that he had gained nothing 
by Edith's long absence — that hope was for him still further 
than ever from fruition. 

" How lovely she looks, and how very affectionate to every one 
but me,** he exclaimed to himself, as dejectedly he led his horses 
home after one of these riding excursions, mentally resolving 
to lend them no more. ^ Poor Winnie : she would not have 
turned so coldly from me — she could appreciate her cousin, and 
yet how (i^mefully I treated the poor child !** But he forgot 
his resolve when the time came round, and was as ready as ever 
with his horses and attendance, though not even a smile furth^ 
was he for all his trouble. Edilii did not accept his attentions 
to herself; she sedulously refused the carefully-groomed horses, 
with their stylish bridles, and dung to her own little rougher 

Eony, from which she was determined nothing should separate 
er ; above all, she carefully contrived that there should be no 
tete a tete in their rides, no accident even for a moment should 
separate her from the rest of the company ; and as in despair 
William Aland followed the skirt of her habit, hoping in vain for 
the fortunate accident that never happened, he began to think 
that indeed his was "hoping against hope" — ^that he was only 
further than ever from anything fiavourable. 

" How very assiduously Mr. Aland attends the footsteps of 
your horse,** said Thurza one day, with a mischievous laugh. 
" I never saw a more devoted chevalier ; he has positively eyes 
and attention for no one else; though I must say, my dear 
Edith, you treat him very shamefully." 

" How shamefully ?" said Edith, colouring with vexation. 

" With absolute neglect, then," laugh^ Thurza ; " worse 
even than you treated poor Eardly." 
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" I am sorry to be obliged to treat any one rudely," replied 
Edith, grayely ; " but there are cases in which one is absolutely 
compelled. 1 only wish that my manner was sufficient, as it 
should be. It spoils the comfort of my home, and he ought to 
know and to see it.** 

" Love is proverbially blind,** laughed Thurza ; ** it*s a pity^ 
but a fact. However, my dearest Edie, don*t give the swain a 
flat dismissal before I leave, for what should we do without horses ? 
And I am sure he makes himself very kind and good-natured ; 
and.it really is good of him taking so much trouble on himself.** 

" Oh, I am sure Martin would continue to get horses for you 
at any rate, under any circumstances ; but I have nothing to do 
with the borrowing, and it would be folly in me to interfere.*' 

So Thurza thought — so she pretended to think, at any rate, for 
those rides were splendid, and worth any sacrifice. The balmy 
spring days that followed her sojourn at the " Wren*s Nest " 
were enchanting in their beauty ; and the pale cheeks her papa 
told her she had gathered in the hot-house with her flowers, were 
now fast changing for the roses of blooming health. However 
terrible the ruts and hollows of the road were to wheeled con- 
veyances, the four hoofs of their steeds made nothing of it. 
"William Aland was an excellent guide in the matter of country 
roads and lovely sites. He knew every spot that was worthy a 
visit. They never feared to be lost in the bush, or even to pass a 
night among the opossums, with nothing but " ground nuts" fop 
their provender, while he was in their company ; and though each 
time he went he inwardly determined should be the very last, he 
found it impossible to rend himself away from the fascinating 
company, though he felt it would end in utter vanity and deso- 
lation. 

New experience to Thurza Kingsley was all that was done in 
and around the "Wren*s Nest.** She entered into the daily 
employments of the sisters with a zest she had never experienced 
for any of her light duties at home, learning a great deal in a 
very uttle time. Proud enough was she when at last on the 
same table she was permitted to produce a loaf and butter of her 
own making — ^prouder far than she had ever felt of any of the 
elaborate pieces of embroidery she had wrought with so many 
months of pains-taking and care. Martin fairly laughed at the 
coquettish air with wmch she invited him to partake of a fare of 
her providing. 

" My sisters are making you a thorough mistress of the dairy 
as well as of the fioura^^ he exclaimed brightly, as he partook 
of her white loaf and yellow butter with evident pleasurp^, " I 
do not know what your papa will say to the new accomplishments 
of his daughter." 

" He will be delighted that there is any one useful thing she 
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can do/' said Thurza, tossing her head with its wealth of black 
curls, and laughing gaily. '* It is one of papa's theories, you 
know, Mr. Martin, that women are of very little service in this 
work-a-day world ; that, in fact, they can do nothing. He would 
not say so if he could only see your sisters in working order," 
she added archly. 

** Or his own daughter either," replied Martin, quietlv. " The 
very flowers, so delicate and fragile as they are, have theur mission 
to perform," he added, significantly, as he rose up and went 
out. 



CHAPTEE XXIII. 

NEW rNTLTTENCES. 

"What a new life was that bush life to little Ada Qrey. She 
had come from the heart of Adelaide, with its comparative bustle 
and business and stir, to the quiet woods, the whispering trees, 
the murmuring creeks ; and it was a perfect fairy-tale to her, a 
fairy tale of which she herself was the happy heroine. It was 
the very season of delight for the country ; fresh joys seem to 
awaken every hour ; and the bright eye, the bght dancing 
footstep of the child, the merry ringing laugh, brought sunshine 
with it, and under its influence quickly vanished away all the 
stiffness and restraint of the first installation of Aland Creek's 
new mistress. 

Twenty times a day Ada would burst into the room where her 
mamma was sitting with some newly-acquired treasure to display, 
some freshly-discovered joy to relate : now it was wild flowers, 
pulled in prodigal provision, buds and blossoms of every hue 
and form — gifts of nature such as had never fallen to her lot 
to cull before ; in the fold of her dress was tenderly nestled 
a young opossum, soft and furry, with its bushy tail and bright 
amber eyes. The chickens, the pigs, the cows, the dairy, the liUle 
lambs, were all one unceasing source of delight. It was holiday 
time to the child, and a joyous holiday she made of it. 

"Winnie had soon won the love of her little sister, and soon 
loved her with all her heart. That love gained her the affection 
of her stepmother, and Aland Creek became daily more happy 
and home-like, and old painful memories less distinct; Mrs. 
Aland fell unconsciously into^ her new position, and quietly 
won her way into the hearts of her new relatives. She had 
much to learn, for country life was new to her, and she knew 
literally nothing of the many kinds of bush lore in which "Winnie 
had been well instructed even from infancy. It was a happy 
thing perhaps that it was so, for it inspired mutual confidence ; 
and Winnie having something to impart was far more ready to 
learn. It may be that Mrs. Aland foresaw this possibility, and 
affected rather more ignorance on various subjects in which 
Winnie was conversant than was really necessary. It had at 
any rate the desired effect, and before the second day Winnie 
found herself talking and laughing with perfect ease and freedom, 
and at night when they parted Mrs. Aland^s efforts were 
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rewarded by the low-spoken " Good night, mamma," that 
accompanied her farewell Kiss. 

After that farewell, so warmly returned, Winnie stood at the 
window of her little room gazing out into the soft moonlight and 
thought. It was a lovely night, and the moonbeams fell tran- 
quilly among the foliage of the trees — lav like a calm sweet 
balm over the grass, and threw strange and weird and beautiful 
shadows everywhere. Winnie's window overlooked her little 
gajxLen, where flowers were sending forth a rich perfume bathed 
as they were in night dew. She opened her window and sat 
down, still looking out upon the night, with its shadowy and 
mellow radiance. Of what was she thinking ? She was thinkine 
of the past — of Aland Creek in its old state of wretchedness and 
of Aland Creek in its present state of purity and order ; of hw 
£ftther in the olden times with his torn coat and dirty hat and 
soiled boots, and the contrast he now presented, so gentlemanly, 
BO dignified, and so happy. Yes ; she could but love her new 
mother, for a happy home she was making for him and for them 
alL 

More than all came the remembrance of a few quiet words 
when she had been for a few moments alone with her mother that 
day ; words that told where the chief hope for future happiness 
was centred ; words that gently sought to probe the recesses of 
Winnie's heart. 

'* Have you found the chief good, Winnie?" she had asked. 
** Like Mary, have you indeed chosen the better part P Is Jesus 
your friend?" 

And Winnie had timidly answered '' she did not know ; she 
hoped, but could not tell." It was all that passed between them,, 
for just then her father had entered, and the conversation took 
anojbher course ; but now as Winnie sat alone, the memory came 
back of those gentle probing words, and of her own answer. 

Could she not teU, indeed? Alas! no, she could not. She 
hoped, she wished, she desired to have a friend in Jesus, but 
could not tell. What must she do ? Her heart seemed hard 
and cold, and yet she felt she would have given anything to have 
Lizzie Wallace's faith and trust. What could she do to win the 
love of Jesus — oh, what could she do ? and what was the better 
part that Mary chose ; the chief good of which her mother spoke ? 
She was like a child groping in the dark after the beauty of holi- 
ness ; and tears came flowing with the thought of her inability to 
do anything to please a holy and righteous GK)d. Bowing her 
face in her hands, she turned her back upon the moonlight scenery 
without, and wept bitterly. 

Sising at length, and closing her window, she knelt and tried 
as usual to pray ; a few stammering, earnest -words they were. 
Doubtless the angels heard and were glad ; for angels rejoice 
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when the incense of prayer ascends, aind the Spirit of Evil trembles 
at the sound of praying breath. 

" I shall learn more," thought "Winnie, with a little glad remem- 
brance, as she rested her head upon the pillow ; " mamma knows 
and loves the Saviour — she will show me how to love him loo.*' 

The next two or three weeks were busy weeks of preparation, 
in which needles flew quickly, for Winnie's two brothers were 
really going to school in Adelaide, according to their own eager 
desire. They needed it, poor boys. Ernest was a tall youth of 
fifteen, and Allen only two or three years younger ; and the 
amount of education they had either of them received extended 
to nothing more than very indifferent reading, and stiU more 
execrable writing ; while as to their orthography and arithmetic 
it was very bush indeed. They were old enough now to feel this ; 
and, conscious of their father's wealth and their own future 
position, it was but natural, and certainly praiseworthy, that they 
should desire a little more knowledge to fit them for that future. 

" Tou know, Winnie," said Ernest, the night before they left 
home, " I guess I shan't much like the confinement — perhaps not 
the study over much ; and when chaps are as big as me, it's rather 
lowering to be put into a class with little fellows of a span high ; 
but there's no help for it. I want to know more ; and I don't 
know half as much as you, and I dare say you'll learn a heap 
more of mother, for I must say she's a brick, and I, for one, am 
glad father thought of her." 

" It's a good thing for all of us, Ernie ; and I'm very glad 
that you are going to school. I am sure Miss Wallace thinks 
education a * golden gift,' and I begin to think so too now, though 
I di^' think little of it at one time. I know I mean to learn all I 
can — all that mamma will teach me." 

" Will she teach you to play ? Oh, Winnie, I hope she will ! 
Shouldn't I be proud to see my sister at the piano — I just should !" 

" Tou wiU, then, some day ; I am going to learn. Mamma 
thinks my forehead is musical, and she likes my voice. I shall 
begin almost immediately." 

" Aint I glad," said Ernest. " That's right, my girl. I say, 
Winnie, what an altered girl you are. Usen't you to be wild 
once. Do you remember that time when William Aland came 
here and you rushed out to meet him standing with bare feet 
on the back of Arab ?" 

A quick flush came into Winnie's cheeks, almost bringing the 
tears with it. " I don't like to think of that time, Ernie," she 
said, presently, with quickened breath. 

" Don't you ! Ah, but you're so different now, Winnie. But, 
I say, have you and WiUiam quarrelled ? He never comes here 
n6w ?" 

" Not much," said Winnie, hurriedly ; " we are not very good 

friends." 
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" I thought there was something up, and I mean to tell him 
so when I see him.'* 

" No — don't," said Winnie, earnestly ; " don't, dear Ernest ; 
it's no matter — ^not the least : we are only cousins." 

"Only cousins," thought Ernest, as he turned away 
" Well, so I suppose ; but perhaps there might have been 
something more. If I don't ask WiUiam myse& when I go to 
Aland Orange, my name is not Ernest." The quick wit of the 
boy discovered that something was wrong, and that the wron^ 
was on William's side he felt sure, sure from that burning flush 
that rose to his sisters' s cheek ; sure by those tears that came to 
her eye just for a moment ; he saw them though she turned 
away so quickly to hide them, and he was determined to find 
out the cause sooner or later. 

" Ah, Ernie," cried Ada, coming into the room the morning 
of their departure, where the two brothers and sister were 
standing in low conversation — " ah, Ernie, I am so sorry you 
and Allen are going. I don't know what I shall do without 
you. There will be no one to teach me to ride, no one to take 
me up the hUls, no one to do anything for me." 

" You forget Winnie," laughed Ernest. " She can do ever 
so many things." 

" Yes ; I know," said the child — " I know she is very clever ; 
but," she continued, with a doubtful glance at Winnie, " tall 
youn^ ladies like Winnie don't care much about romping and 
climbing hills, and such things : Adelaide young ladies don't." 

" I know nothing at present about Adelaide young ladies," 
said Ernest, merrily ; " but I know Winnie, Ada, and she's a 
young lady that is not in the least above these things, as you 
will soon find out." 

" ShaU I ?" said Ada, with wide open eyes. " I don't believe 
it a bit. Besides, I heard mamma say she's going to study, and 
she won't have a bit of time." 

" In that case, little sis," said Ernest, " I don't believe you'll 
have time either ; for I don't suppose you've quite finished your 
education : have you?" 

"Oh, Ernie, you're laughing at me. No; I don't know 
much : mamma says I must study hard." 

" All the better ; vou won't miss us ; and then you know 
there will be the Christmas holidays. Winnie will have taught 
you to ride by then, and won't we have delightful gallops when 
we come home." 

And, in the strength of that hope, Ada had to wait patiently 
thro ugh all the long weeks that followed. She mingled her tears 
with Winnie's as she saw the two brothers drive off on their way 
to the distant metropolis ; and Winnie was not sorry to have 
even this little companionship in her grief; their mutual 
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sjmpatliy drew the sisters closer together, and there was no lack 
of friendship and fellowship after that< To have this gay Httle 
one at her side all day, eagerly anxious after the things she used 
to love, almost renewed ner own old wildness. True, the past 
year had sobered her considerably ; and new ideas, new feelinss, 
new sensations, had taken the place of the old : Minnie of me 
present could no more be the exact Winnie of the past ; that 
was not possible. But Ada found she had no young lady with 
her bent on strict decorum ; and she gained wonderfully in her 
estimation when she found that her power of leaping a creek, or 
climbing a fence, or riding a horse, was equal to her brothers*. 

" Oh, Winnie," she exdaimed enthusiastically, as she watched 
with glowing admiration the tall, lithe figure so easily yielding 
to the motions of the pretty pony she mounted, without saddle, 
and with only a rope by way of bridle — watched her as she 
gracefully rode backwards and forwards,, performing some of the 
feats of horsemanship that had gained the Winnie of old such a 
name ; " oh, Winnie, I did not know that you could ride like 
that. Now, you will teach me ; won't you ?" 

" Not exactly in the same style, Ada, dear," laughed Winnie, 
lightly springing from the pony's ba<ik, and releasing the rope 
from its neck, once more giving the pretty creature its liberty. 
" I don't think mamma would quite appro ve> of such riding," she 
continued, laughing, and walking slowly back to the fence they 
were about crossing. " You must remember, my dear, that I 
have been a bush girl from a baby, never lived out of it more 
than two or three years in my life. I lost my own mother, 
Ada, so long ago, that I scarcely remember her at all, and I 
have had nobody to tell me right from wrong till this last threo 
years." 

Ada laid her cheek against the hand she was holding and 
looked sorrowfully up into the overcast face. 

" You will have my mamma now," she softly whispered. 

" Yes, dear, I know ; and I should not like to grieve her by 
teaching you anything she will disapprove. It was not quite 
right of me to show you that I can ride in that way ; though it 
has been a very lucky thing before this that I could do so." 

" How, Winnie ; tell me how ?" 

"I will, if you will promise me never to ride in the same manner^ 
for, in the first place, it is unlady-like, and in the second, very 
dangerous to those who have not learnt it very young indeed.'* 

" Oh, I shaU never tiy ; I could not ; I should be much too 
frightened. But do tell me why it was lucky that you could ride 
so, and all about it, there's a good Winnie." 

" Four years ago, Ada, I believe I was such a wild harum- 
scarum sort of a girl that I was very much more like a boy," 
commenced Winnie, walking slowly forward and looking intently 
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at the bunch of wild flowen she was holding, as she spoke. 
*' Nothing came amiss but indoor work, and of that very little 
was requured of me. All d^ long I was out with mj brothers, 
or the men, or my father. He taught me 6, little in the evening ; 
and I learnt to liandle my needle ; I*m sure I don't know how — 
it was only a little. You never saw such a W6man as father had 
for a housekeeper ; such a miserably untidy dirty creature ; such 
a bad woman, too ; and yet she had been here so long that I 
suppose he just kept her on." 

" And did you only have this woman to take care of you ? " 
asked Ada in surprise. 

" Yes, indeed — this horrible creature. No wonder I kept 
away from her as much as I could and learnt so many wild ways.** 

" I wonder you could be good at all ; I don't believe I should 
have been. But the story, Winnie ; are we coming to that ? " 

" Yes," said Winnie, smiling ; " not much of a story either, 
dear, but we are coming to it. It was my birthday ; I was just 
thirteen. I remember that my father told me when we were 
sitting at breakfast, and said that I was getting so tall that I 
should soon be a woman, and it grieved him that I was so wild 
and ignorant. He was very fond of me, Ada, and so was I of 
him ; he was father and mother to me, dear — and I thought all 
the world of him. * I shall go out with you to-day, father,' I said, 
as he rose from the table. * No, Winnie, not to-day ; stay behind 
and help Mrs. Blake ; it's time you learnt to be handy about the 
house at any rate, if there's no chance of anything else yet.' ' Oh, 
let me go with you, father — do,' I said ; * I don't want to learn 
of Mrs. Blake ; she can't teach me.' * Take your own way, child,' 
he said, smiling rather sadly, I thought — so sadly that I presently 
altered my mind, and said I would stay ; and so I did, loitering 
About the house — not helping, for little I could help, or cared to 
do — till it was past noon, then I got restless and went out. 
Where was my mther ? I asked one of the men, and he told me 
the direction he had taken. I don't know how it was, but I felt 
that he wanted me — ^that I must go and find him out ; and once 
possessed of that thought I began to run, faster and faster, till 
presently I almost fiew, so greatly had this sudden uneasiness 
disturbed me." 

"Did you find him?" asked Ada, turning her excited face 
upwards to Winnie's. " Oh, Winnie, did 'you find him ?" 

** Yes, Ada, darling ; I did find him, and near the spot I was 
told he would be. But, oh ! " and Winnie covered her eyes and 
shuddered, " I shall never forget that sight. Dear, dear father, 
I thought he was gone for ever ! " 

" Where was he, Winnie ? Where did you find him ?" 

" On the ground, insensible, Ada, bleedmg from a wound in 
his head. He had been breaking-in a colt, and must have been 
thrown. I shall never, never forget it ! " 
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" And what did you do ? '* exclaimed Ada, the tears springing 
to her eyes. 

" I scarcely knew what. I believe I untied his handkerchief 
and bound up the wound in his head. They said I did, though I 
don't remember that. And then I tore off my apron and dipped 
it in the creek and bathed his forehead, so they say ; and then, I 
suppose, finding all of no use, I jumped on the back of the colt, 
that was standing quietly grazing by, and tore off home again 
for help. I must have ridden hard ;^ that colt must have for onoe 
found its mistress. Its sides were foaming, they said, whop. I 
rode up to the stockyard, and its mouth covered with foam and 
blood ; but it never needed any further breaking-in, it wa» as 
quiet as a lamb after that." 

" And the men, did they go to your father ? " 

" Instantly ; yes. I had just power to tell them what had 
happened, and fell fainting to the ground. I remember no 
more till I awoke again in our own home, and heard the doctor's 
voice saying I had saved my father's life." 

" Oh, Winnie," exclaimed the excited child, sobbing, " what 
a good thing you could ride like that." 

" But you remember your promise ; you will never try." 

" I could not if I tried ever so much ; I haven't the couragjo. 
I'm sure Miss Wallace would say that courage is one of your 
* golden gifts.'" 

And after that Ada Grey was verv anxious to commence her 
riding lessons ; for she argued though she might not have occasion 
to ride without a saddle, it might be very useful to be able t(^ 
ride with ; and as her mamma thought so too, and was daily 
taking lessons with her husband in the same graceful art, Ada 
was not long before she did wedit to her teacher. 

Then came other lessons for both, for Mrs; Aland, with the 
efficient help she had brought with her frcHn AdeMde, had 

51en^ of spare time, which she gladly devoted to the two girk. 
he K)und in Wimiie neglected soil, but still soil that repaid the 
(julture, and her gentle, loving teachings were thankfully and 
gratefully received. Winnie had never before had such a teacher, 
^nd her progress was rapid and encouraging. She particularly 
devoted her whole energies to music, and Mrs. Grey had seldom 
had so assiduous a pupil, one so determined to> overcome di£&*« 
Qulties by diligent practice. No wonder she succeeded to a 
marvel. Winnie's golden gifts were coming strangely to light. 
I Day by day another grace was growing, the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spu'it; day by day she was learning at the Saviour'a 
feet, and choosing, like Mary, the better part that nozie could 
tpj^.^rpm her. Truly, Winnie's discipline had been good and 
healthfiil to her soul. 



CHAPTEE XXIV. 



"ween's nest" mentoeship. 



The roses came out in all their glory, and many fair blossoming 
things sent forth tendrils to entwine, and perfume to enchain 
the heart of Thurza Kingsley to the " Wren's Nest." She 
lived almost entirely in the open air, lived among the flowers, 
and so thoroughly insisted upon sharing the work that she was 
presently installed into a regular set of gardening tools, fitted 
for a lady's hand, procured from Adelaide expressly for the 
purpose. It was her especial delight to refresh with clear 
showers from the rose of the watering pot the drooping flowers 
every evening, when Martin would draw an abundant supply of 
water from the well for his own and her behoof. The creek was 
low ; the early summer's sun was rather heavily taxing its 
supply, and the waters trickled already rather languidly over the 
stony bed with a low plaintive compLaining murmiiring, almost 
like a requiem. 

They were pleasant days, and some of the " Wren's Nest " 
members wished they might always last. Half the time the 
table was spread beneath the shade of the verandah, they lived 
^Ekmong the flowers. It was Eden, thought Thurza ; and said it 
too, again and again; and then the long, delightful evening 
rides and walks, the pleasant chats in the moonlight, the choruses 
of melody that rose from the five harmonious voices, the prayer 
at momine and evening. Thurza had nevBr wished for home 
less in her life ; yet she could not reasonably expect her father 
to spare her mucn longer. 

They were seated one Sunday evening — ^the whole group in 
unstudied attitudes—in the verandah, about six weeks after 
Thurza's arrival, watching the first blush of sunset as it spread 
its magnificent tints over the distant hills, when two horsemen 
dismounted at the slip-pannel and ' turned into the road 
approaching the house. 

" Who are they — ^who can they be ?" asked Thurza, springing 
up from a rather undignified position at Edith's feet, with her 
head leaning upon her lap, wnile Martin occupied a seat still 
lower, and in familiar and friendly proximity. 

" Your brother for one, Thurza," said Edith, quietly. 

" Yes, I see. What has he come for ? " and she sprang forward 
to welcome him. " Don't you know who the other is, Edie ? " 
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she exclaimed, turning back with a mischievous smile. But Edith 
had already retreated within doors. 

" Who is it?" asked Lizzie, in a rather interested tone. 

" Lindly Duncan," laughed Thurza. " Ask Edie who he is ; 
she knows. And don't look so very grave, dear Lizzie," she con- 
tinued, with a playful pinch and a kiss ; " he's the very best of 
men ; just one after your own sort — as good as can be." 

Tet, notwithstanding that assurance, Lizzie continued to look 
very grave, and not a little uneasy, while her brothers assisted 
the two horsemen to remove their saddles and their steeds to the 
refreshment of the stable ; and whil0 Thurza stood watching them 
at a little distance, and waving her handkerchief to her brother, 
she too turned indoors, and confronted her sister ; but by this 
time Edie was outwardly composed, and was only quietly engaged 
in putting the numerous books that covered the table iuto some- 
thing like order. It was dusk in the room, and Lizzie could 
determine nothing by what she said. 

** Ton know these gentlemen, Edie ?" 

" Quite well," said Edie. " Why, one is Q-odfrey Kingsley, 
Thurza's brother ; the other is Mr. Duncan, a great friend of Mr. 
Kingsley' s." 

" Why does Godfrey Kingsley bring him here ?" asked Lizzie, 
meaningly. 

" Don't know, I'm sure," Edith quickly replied ; " for company, 
I suppose. I think you will like him, Lizzie," she added more 
gently. 

She was able soon to determiue that herself, for the whole pary 
presently came m, and were thereupon introduced. Lizzie ha^ 
ample opportunity of judging whether or not she liked LindlJP 
Duncan during that long evening, for they held their usual service. 
The tea thiugs removed, and the lamps lighted, one after another 
of the neighbours came slowly in, and took their customary places, 
to Gk)dfrey Kingsley' s undisguised surprise, and somewhat dis- 
taste ; but if she might judge by the expression of Lindly Duncan's 
face, his surprise was of the pleasurable order. At a word or two 
from Martin, he cordially took part in the service, and wound up 
a very pleasant hour with prayer. 

" I rather hesitated to accompany my friend Godfrey to-day," 
he exclaimed, at its conclusion, to Lizzie Wallace, as they once 
more all stood in the verandah, which was now bathed in moon- 
light and shadows. " I am usually against travelling on the 
Sabbath, but certainly could I have forseen this pleasant termi- 
nation of the day all my scruples would have vanished. I had no 
idea that such a lovely spot as the * Wren's Nest' existed, much 
less did I expect to find such a service among j;he hills. Tour 
brother must be the means of doiug much good. Miss Wallace." 

" He is," replied Lizzie, with glowing cheek ; " he has done 
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and is doing much good in the neighbourhood. We are so far 
from any regular service — ^midway between Mount Barker and 
town — and there are souls among these hills, Mr. Duncan, that 
have an eternity before them." 

" If tracts will be of service to you, I can procure you any 
number," said Mr. Duncan, respectfully. 

" Thank you ; we have a few, but should be very glad to have 
an increase of numbers. It is our privilege, you know, to work 
while it is day," added Lizzie, smiling. 

" I was prepared for something of the kind from your sister, 
Miss Wallace. She is singularly staunch to her colours for so 
young a lady, and in adverse society, too." 

"Edie is staunch to her principles ; firmness is one of her * golden 
gifts/ " smiled Lizzie, " if you have ever heard of the term." 

*• I have heard of it in connection with your name. Miss Wallace," 
he returned, reciprocating the smile, " and I certainly agree with 
you that in your sister's case the gold is pure and unalloyed." 

** I shall take good care, Mr. Duncan, to assay your gold," said 
Lizzie to herself, as in answer to a summons from within she 
turned into the house. " I am inclined to think Edith values it 
at a very high rate already." 

Thurza was to return home ; that was the drift of Q-odfrey's 
visit, whatever Lindly Duncan's might be ; and as there was no 
help for it — as indeed the gentlemen positively refused to go with- 
out her — it was determined that they should remain over Monday, 
and take their departure with the lady in question early on Tuesday 
morning, before the heat of the day came on. The gentlemen had 
ample opportunity for reviewing every inch of the " Wren's Nest" 

Coperty, under the convoy of Martin and Harry, and admired it 
ceedingly ; but as they sat in the shade of the verandah again, 
on Monday evening, Mr Duncan exclaimed — 

" Tour place is lovely and complete to a marvel, Mr. Wallace ; 
but, excuse me for saying so, I do not quite see how a man of your 
talents can give up aU his time to the culture of the land, xou 
might engage in something that would pay better." 

" With capital ; not without, Mr. Duncan." 

" You require some capital with this." 

** Yes, certainly, but comparatively small. Our own hard labour 
has done most of the work ; we have had but little extraneous help 
till lately. It is slow progress, I own, and an impatient man would 
perhaps dislike it ; but I believe I have always had a taste for 
ground culture." 

"Ton have an excellent and exquisite taste," replied Mr. 
Duncan ; " a taste, I dare say, you would never lose ; but, I 
should say you might safely embark in something more enter- 
prising, and yet indulge your taste for your own pleasure, aiid 
not for profit," 
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" I have thought of it ; most likely some day I shall," said 
Jklartin, with a half sigh : for there were day dreams sometimes 
floating in his calm brain now that went beyond the routine of 
farm and garden life — a future which possibly another might 
share. " My brother, I see, is listening attentively," he con- 
tinued, smiling. " He quite agrees* with you, and is studying, as 
hard as he can study unaided, for his future — ^the law." 

" The law ! I am glad to hear it. Possibly I might be able to 
assist him. We must have some talk about this, Mr. Harry. I 
certainly commend your desire. 

"He has been engrossing all winter," continued Martin, 
mischievously ; " that will tell you how anxious he is." 

" Edie is as anxious as I am, you know, Martin. Why, she 
even talks of learning to engross herself." 

"Oh, Harry!" was Edith's hurried expostulation; but the 
moonlight did not betray her blushes. 

"That should not be heard of," replied Lindly Duncan, 
seriously. " Tour health is of too much importance, Miss Edith, 
for such application ; but your brother, I'm sure I shall be able 
to forward his views, if he will aUow me. 

Harry went to bed that night with pleasant thoughts of the 
realization of his wishes. The future diat had seemed so far 
distant Lindly Duncan's words had brought near, and hope 
grew high and strong in the boy's breast ; dreams of what he 
would do for his sisters, how he would surround Edith especially 
with luxuries, were interwoven with his sleep. But maybe the 
dreams of another were providing for the future of Edith ; and 
Edith's own direams were linked with other chains than the 
golden ones her brother would fain have forged for her. 

And Thurza was going at last. The morning broke upon them 
in all its morning glory — dew on the grass, dew on the flower, 
and a soft, playful little breeze to modulate the early sunbeams. 
She took a parting tour all over the garden alone, visiting every 
little well-remembered nook. By the little foot-bridge she found 
Martin, standing, idly looking down into the trickling waters. 

*'I must say good bye to everything," she said, with an effiwrt 
at gaiety. " I am sure papa will not spare me for a long, long 
time again." 

" We hope he will," replied Martin, gravely ; and he presently 
added — " The flowers will miss you very much, Miss Thurza." 

" They have too good a gardener to do that, Mr. Wallace.'* 

" You will be missed very much." 

"It is pleasant to believe that," said Thurza; "but lam 
worth very little at any time. I do not see how any one can 
W(ell miss me." 

"I do not see how they can help it ; but I am afraid the 
ACCQmmodatLon hasi been very rough, JiifiM Thurza." 
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" I would not have had it different ; it has been perfectly 
Arcadean, Mr. Martin ; I shall never forget it ; it has been a 
happy time to me" said Thurza, with strong enthusiasm. 

Ine colour came and went in Martin's face in rapid succession ; 
for a moment he nearly forgot a secret determination ; words he 
did not dare to speak nearly broke the boundary of prudence 
for a moment ; but the other thoughts of paramount importance 
succeeded, and gravely and quietly he askea — "Have you thought 
of what was said one day between us on this very same little 
bridge, Miss Thurza ; have you yet found the priceless pearl — 
the golden gift of a Saviour's love ?" 

" 1 do not know ; I am a&aid not yet," said Thurza ; and there 
were genuine tears in her eyes as she spoke. 

"Why not yet?" 

" So many things seem to come between me and the search," 
said Thurza, sorrowfully. " "While I am here, while you are all 
round me — all earnest working Christians — it seems that I can 
think better and do more ; but I am going home, and, oh, Mr. 
Martin, you know that, dear as they aU are, the thoughts you 
wish me to encourage they would not hear of. I shall soon, very 
soon, forget all, I am afraid." 

" Forget that you need a Saviour — ^that you have sins to be 
forgiven — that there is an eternity before you ? Surely not." 

" I don't believe I can forget that," said Thurza, m tears ; 
" but I shall have no one to help me, no one to think for me." 

" Plenty to pray for you. Miss Thurza ; and the * "Wren's 
Nest' is not so far from Q-len Osmond that we shall never see 
each other again. You are not going to cut old acquaintance, 
are you ?" he added, with a smile. 

She sprang up then from the log on which she had thrown 
herself — " No, indeed, unless they cut me," she replied, dashing 
her tears away and smiling gaily through them. " I nope you wiU 
all come very often, and I should dearly like to run off with Edith 
again ; I don't know how I shall spare her. At any rate, if she 
don't come now, I shall want her all the winter. 

And Martin did not say she should not come, for his own heart 
echoed the want ; and he felt that Edith's companionship would 
be well for the young, pliant nature ; that her friendship might 
prove a strong safeguard against temptation. 

" K I had only a sister lie Edith," said Thurza, simply. 

Did Martin not echo that wii^h from his heart ? and did it find 
no language ? Checking the words that struggled to find way, 
he quietly replied — " Edie loves you as a sister, I'm sure of that. 
I hope you will make use of her friendship. Miss Thurza." 

" Never fear," said Thurza, struggling with her feelings ; " I 
shall tax you all heavily," she added gaily, running into the house. 

It was dull and quiet after they had gone ; something seemed 
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wanting. Thurza had been merry as a bird hopping from spray 
to spray, and her absence left a sad void. Even Eidith moped, and 
went wandering about the garden for a time with a most persistent 
desire for solitude, and Lizzie watched her about with an air of 
solicitude that was almost amusing in its character. 

" Edie seems to miss Thurza very much," said Martin, as he too, 
following the direction of Lizzie's eyes, caught sight of her sitting 
upon one of the garden seats, her head drooping and resting on 
her hand. 

"Is it Thurza?" asked Lizzie, significantly. "I have been* 
asking myself the question, but the conclusion is, no. Not but 
that she is very much attached to Thurza — but there, you men 
always laugh at a woman's imagining. I shall leave you to find 
it out yourself; but really, Martin, I do not think we can expect 
to keep Edie long with us — it's out of the common order of 
things." 

" Is it?" said Martin, raising his eyebrows and smiling, " I 
suppose, then, I may look out for the loss of both my sisters, at 
that rate. Was it a delicate hint, eh, Lizzie ?" He laughed, but 
his eyes were nevertheless not so perfectly closed as Lizzie thought. 
He fully contemplated the future of his sister Edie, and desired 
that that future should be a happy one. He knew that it was 
scarcely probable that she would remain long with them, and he 
had particularly given himself over to the study of Lindly Duncan's 
character, after having, as he believed, certain cabalistic signs that 
are unmistakeable to those under the same mesmeric influence. 
Now he was contented to let things take their own course, or 
rather to commit all to the hands of his Heavenly Father, under 
whose governing influence all relationships come into existence. 
His own hopes and wishes and desires he yielded to the same 
Sovereign guide, and calmly waited the result ; no other path was 
before him than the one he had already successfully pursued. 
Hitherto Q-od had prospered him ; it was his duty to persevere 
in the beaten path till this door of prosperity or usefulness was 
clearly closed and another in prospect. So quietly he returned 
to his labour, procured assistance from the Adelaide offices, that 
his hay might be comfortably gathered and stacked for winter use, 
and began preparations for the harvesting of his first crop. 

Edie soon roused herself from her lethargy, and came forward 
to Lizzie's assistance ; and very soon the same aspect of affairs 
was restored outwardly to the " Wren's Nest," whatever its 
internal difference might be. All took up their wonted share of 
the labour, with the exception of Harry ; and he, in anticipation 
of the efforts of Mr. Duncan in his behalf, was daily left to the 
exercise of his pen, and the study of the law, so far as he could 
study alone. It seemed a passion with him ; it increased with his 
strength, grew with his growth ; and by-and-bye it was as much 
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a.8 Martin and his sisters could do to entice him out for tli6 sake 
of his precious health to inhale the breath of morning, or the 
fragrant evening breezes. 

" Remember, my dear Harry, there is no study on earth worth 
the loss of that * golden gift,' health ; without it life will be a 
mere burden," said Lizzie, one day, as she coaxed him to close the 
volume over which he had been poring, and to take her for a drive 
over to Aland Q-range, 
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The garden gradually lost spme of its spring-like beauty as 
the season advanced. Thurza Kingsley,had paid her visit when 
Plora reigned supreme, before the heat was too intense for bud 
or blossom — while the little fragile bells, as well as* the gloriioua 
lily, gracefully bent to the soft wooing breeze, and shook their , 
incense lightly from their petals. There was a momentary 
P9,use, as it were, in gardening operations. "Well that it was so,, 
lor the hay was ready for cutting ; and even Harry threw aside 
for a time his oflGlce coat, as it was denominated by Edith, and 
lent his han J to load and unload the waggon. It was not a very 
large stack after all ; just a comfortable supply for the cattle 
and horses — just giving a well-to-do expression to the little slab 
hut ; smelling fresh and fragrant, too, as newly-mown hay doe& 
smell. Martin regarded it when the last heap was thrown, and 
the yard carefully " tidied up,** with a pleasant, congratulating 
smile. He was oegiuning to fancy himself quite a farmer now j 
that haystack was an admirable beginning. So evidently the 
hens thought, for they were not long before they discovered 
what soft roosts they might make in the fragrant-yielding surface, 
how nicely — foolish things — they might now hide their precious 
eggs from prying eyes. They formed quite a little conclave 
round the stack, scratching and chattering, and, doubtless, con- 
gratulating each other upon this new improvement in their 
domain. Over the rails of the stackyard two or three of the 
liorses looked, silently contemplating future feasts, and with 
elowly-moving jaws and eyes of wisdom, • ruminating upon what 
was yet to come. To add to the scene, a saucy crow perched 
on a bough of a large gum tree that overhung the stack, and 
cawed in ridiculous, derisive tone, as though to warn the busy 
hens below that the hay would prove but a poor shelter from 
his sagaeity. 

Martin and Henry stood under their first haystack putting on 
their coats and looking up and laughing at the noisy bird and its 
evid!ent challenge to the matronly hens. 

" Did you ever hear language clearer than that?" said Harry. 
** Why, one might put it into words. K I were the heuB I would 
take the warning and be off." And he laughed loudly, as 
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with wings outspread the glossy black bird of audacious mien 
flew off, uttering one more prolonged caw and disappearing in 
the neighbouring gully. 

** A thief, Harry, an arrant thief, and a bold and fearless one. 
Take warning ? No chance of the silly hens doing that. The 
haystack is an immense attraction ; they won't desert it you'll 
see till it deserts them. Yes ; just as I thought," said Martin. 
" They are even some of them changing their roosting place, as 
being more convenient I suppose. W ell, Edie will be glad of 
that. The sun is too hot to search for eggs this weather, and 
this is su£B.ciently near the house and garden to take advantage 
of the Cape Ivy walk. We feel the benefit of these cool, shady 
avenues this season, Harry." 

" Yes," said Harry, mechanically, for he had at once resumed 
his coat and his now customary abstraction. 

" Well, this piece of work is done," continued Martin, half to 
himself, for he did not heed his abstracted listener ; he was too 
pleased with his first farming success, to be particular on that 
score, and quite too well satisfied to be silent. " This hay," he 
went on quietly calculating, " will be quite sufficient for home 
consumption ; there will be none to buy next winter, and that 
will be a clear saving ; and what with the clover and lucerne, I 
shall keep the cattle in capital condition. Now for the garden 
again for a while, and then harvest. The wheat looks fine, don't 
it, Harry?" 

" Yes," was Harry's simple reply. 

" If I only had one of those American reaping machines I read 
of the other day. Somewhere in the colony, I forget where, they've 
been making a trial of them. I'm sure they'll succeed, and some 
day yet, you'll see, they'll be more common than hand reaping. 
I should like to see one at work. However, I suppose we must 
be patient, and content ourselves with reaping hooks for a while." 

" Yes," said Harry, again, but this time a sigh accompanied the 
words. 

" Why, Harry, my dear fellow, what's the matter," asked Martin, 
cheerfully ; " that sigh is enough to turn the sails of a good sized 
windmill. I rather expect you don't see all these things in the 
same light as I do. Farming is not your forte, any more than 
gardening." 

" I'm afraid it isn't, Martin," said Harry, mournfully ; " it is 
quite out of my line altogether. The fact is, I cannot like it ; 
I've tried to, and can't. I can't understand your enthusiasm or 
pleasure at all. I used, to be sure, once on a time to see poetry 
in a haystack ; I can't for the life of me now it practically comes 
to my notice." 

Martin laughed outright. " It's the real thing, no doubt," he 
exclaimed ; " no nonsense in it, Harry — thoroughly practical, 
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excepting in tke distance. But for an embryo lawyer to talk 
about poetry, it's too good a joke ! " 

Harry walked quickly onward, with bis bands clasped bebind 
bim, bis bat over bis brows. 

" I dare say it seems all very ridiculous to you, Martin^" be 
presently went on; "and perbaps you tbink I'm above tbe business. 
It isn't tbat, tbougb ; if you're not too proud, I need not be I'm 
sure, for you are far more clever,, and bave greater claim to intel- 
lect tban I. But I really don't like it. It does seem waste of 
time standing, as I bave been all day, throwing up bay, till my 
very arms acbed, and my bead was too dizzy even to tbink ; and 
wbat for ? — just to feed a lot of hungry cattle." 

JV^artin shouted again. " The cattle must be fed, you know, 
Harry," be presently continued, still laughing. " So you took no 
pleasure in the waggon-loads of fragrant bay ; took no pleasure, 
even, in the 'mathematical precision with which your stack is 
arranged, and which I bave been standing admiring for at least a 
quarter of an hour." 

" It was the only part of the business I took any pleasure in, 
and but little in that," said Harry, moodily. 

" How differently we are constituted, to be sure," said Martin, 
looking at his brother. " .No, I see you have not the cut of a 
farmer ; too much of the fine material used up in your compo- 
sition, my lad, for that. "Well, who knows, this may be your 
concluding trial at agriculture; something — the something for 
which you are waiting so anxiously — ^may turn up before harvest." 

Slowly walking round by the stable to deposit their hayforks 
for the night — and as Harry mentally desired, as far as he was con- 
cerned, for ever — they became conscious of the presence of an- 
other horse in the stable, a horse tbat once before visited the 
" Wren's Nest," and, to such connoisseurs of horseflesh as the 
brothers bad become, very easily recognized as the property of 
Mr. Duncan. 

" Hallo, Harry ; well tbe haymaking's over. If it wasn't, I'm 
afraid I should stand a goodchance of having to finish it myself," 
said Martin, with raised eyebrows, but laughing lips. 

" He may not have come for that," replied Harry, colouring 
with surprise and expectation ; " he has perhaps something else 
to come for." 

" Has he ? " ejaculated Martin. " I hope not ; I'm not quite 
ready to part with Edie yet." 

" Is that what be means ? " said Harry, turning suddenly round. 

" Afraid so ; partly, at any rate." 

""Well," resumed Harry, slowly, "he's a good fellow, at any 
rate ; it won't be so bad as if be wasn't." 

" Conclusive reasoning, Harry," said Martin, again laughing, 
and taking the foremost way to the house. " If he wasn't a good 
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fellow, I can tell you he would find even the little * "Wren's Nest' 
would be too hot to hold him." 

It had been a hard and a hot day's work, a day of new expe- 
rience to both brothers, and both were thoroughly wearied ; 
though in addition to weariness of body, Harry added distaste to 
his work, and weariness of spirits. The sight of the horse in the 
stable had certainly resuscitated these last ; and the fact that 
the work was well done, and might never be to do by him again, 
added zest to the resuscitation. 

"Here come the haymakers," exclaimed Lizzie's voice from 
beneath the green canopy of the verandah. " I must hurry 
Martha with her preparations ; they will be tired and hungry 
enough." 

" I took the liberty of placing my horse in your stable without 
your leave," said Mr. Duncan, coming forward with a smile, 
and frankly extending his hands to both brothers. 

"You liave done quite right," replied Martin, heartily. "I 
will presently see him better attended to. When did you 
come ?" 

" Half an hour ago. I have just been getting rid of the dust 
of the road, under Miss Wallace's kind care, and feel all the 
better for it." 

" Not for the dust," said Martin, archly, 

" No ; for its riddance." 

" I think we shall be the better for that same too, Harry," 
continued Martin, looking down rather ruthfully at his soiled 
linen garments. So, if Mr. Duncan will excuse us, we will go 
and make ourselves fit for the tea our sister is preparing." In 
spite of himself he could not avoid a certain brusqueness of 
manner in speaking to his guest that brought the colour pain- 
fully into Edith's cheeks. The feeling that beneath that smooth 
manner there was a purpose at work, a purpose that was ulti- 
mately to steal one of the choicest "wrens" from the nest, 
would not be silenced or tranquillized. 

It was a pleasant tea-time nevertheless, and much of Martin's 
brusquenesa and suspicion wore »way when he discovered that 
Lindiy Duncan's visit, ostensibly at least, had chiefly to do with 
Harry and his future progress, and that at present no formal 
application was likely to be made for the fair little hand he was 
so unwilling to surrender. Seated there in that cool, pleasant 
room, with a distant view of the sunshine, just sufficient to 
render the shade appreciable, with a cool, clean linen suit, spotless 
collar and cuff's, and a necktie of cerulean blue, surrounded, too, 
by the good things of this life, the " cup that cheers, but'uot 
inebriates," and the milk and honey of the land — it was not in 
the nature of the man to continue uncompanionable. Besides, 
Lindiy Duncan was genial, and unbent so pliably at the " Wren's 
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Nest," so thoroughly appeared to enjoy all around him, so 
heartily accepted the invitation to remain the ni^ht, that in a 
little mme they were all conversing like old acquaintances, even 
like brothers ; and fifttigue, chagrin, and brusqueness were all 
dismissed to the winds. 

" Lindly Duncan was a good fellow ;" that had been Harry's 
verdict that evening, even before he had heard the reason for 
his coming. Doubly good he thought him now, for the wishes 
of his heart were at last to be accomplished, he was to be 
regularly articled to the profession he loved. Edith's eyes 
sparkled over with joy. It must have been pleasant for Mr. 
Duncan to read her thanks there ; he read them nowhere else, 
for while the rest were profuse in their expression of gratitude 
for his kindness, her lips were silent. Perhaps, however, her 
face thanked him as he preferred to be thanked by her. Perhaps 
he had his reward as they walked up and down in the moonlight, 
and for a few moments Edith's hand lay upon his arm. At any 
rate Martin thought he had, and hinted so to Lizzie. 

Poor Harry ; he had another wild, restless night, such as he 
had when first Lindly Duncan proposed interfering on his 
behalf. Now the thing was accomplished, and it was agreed by 
all that he should accompany his friend to Adelaide on the 
morrow, with Martin, and be introduced at once to the gentle- 
man into^ whose office he was about to obtain admittance. His 
farewell to a practical acquaintance with the farm and the garden 
was nearer at hand than he had supposed. He looked at his 
hands, blistered by the toil of the last few days, for he had had an 
exemption from working for some time previously in favour of 
his pen, and wondered whether indeed this would be the last 
time they would wear blisters from such a cause. He sprang up 
and went outside, walking up and down in the moonlight ; he 
was too restless to lie quietly on his pillow, he must be moving. 
AU were asleep but he. How quiet, how calm all nature 
looked beneath that silvery veil of beauty. The guUies, the 
ravines seemed darker by the contrast. Now and then the voice 
of a night bird brokie on the silence ; the frogs kept up one 
incessant croaking; the trees whispered against one another, 
stimulated by the slight breeze ; all nature was murmuring a per- 
fect lullaby ; and yet Harry walked on and on, his steps keeping 
time vnth his restless thoughts. He was just on the entrance of 
his desires; was -he indeed following those desires, or seeking 
God's guidance? Was it pride that rendered this every-day 
labour distasteful, or did he indeed feel that in another way he 
could better use the talents Q-od had given him. It was cer- 
tainly forsaking his brother, leaving him single-handed to labour, 
while for years he would be but a weight upon the golden store of 
the hive, taking from and adding nothing to it ; yet Martin, Lizzie. 
Edith — all were agreeable, nay, all were anxious that he shoivlA 

K 
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accept Lindly Duncan's proposal ; it must, therefore, be right. 
And so at last he quieted and comforted himself, and just as 
the first dawn came faintly over the hills, just as a brisker breeze, 
aroused by that opening dawn, played among the leaves of the 
passion-flower and sent a slight chill through his frame, he 
quietly crept back to bed, and slept till broad daylight had sent 
a rich tracery of sunlight and leaves all over his pillow. 

"What a morning it was. The sunbeams were unmerciful to the 
travellers, and the hot wind came from the neighbourhood of Ade- 
laide, with a gentle reminder of how rapidly summer was stealing 
upon them. The girls collected Harry's trunk of clothes, ready 
to rend after him to town, under his care, that they might just 
place in what he most required ; and then — a rather silent party, 
sobered and silenced by the reality of parting — they gathered 
round the early breakfast table, in order that the trio might set 
off on their townward journey before the full heat of the sunbeams 
were poured out. 

** You will be best off up here in the * Wren's Nest' to-day, 
girls," said Martin, looking out at the door and in the direction 
of Adelaide. " To-day will be a veritable smoker. You must 
gather a few vine leaves for our hats, Edie." 

" We shall feel it less riding than any other way, Miss Edie," 
interposed Duncan, quietly ; " do not you expend too much 
sympathy upon us." 

" Not at all," said Edith, saucily ; " I have no such iiitention, 
so Martin need not attempt to work upon what does not exist." 

" But the vine leaves, Edie, the vine leaves," said Harry, 
laughing. " Your sympathy will surely extend so far as to allow 
you to fill our hats with them." 

She placed both hands on her brother's shoulders, and then 
stroked back the hair from his broad brow. " What is there I 
would not do for you, Harry," she softly said, tears springing to 
her eyes as she said it. 

" xou must not make too much of me, Edie, or you will unman 
me," he exclaimed, kissing her, and then springing up and turning 
away. 

" You are fortunate, Harry," exclaimed Lindly, feelingly; "a 
sister's love is something to be proud of. I had biit one sister, 
and she is in a better world!" 

An hour more and Lizzie and Edith were gazing with tearful 
eyes down the road after their receding figures. Were they glad, 
or were they sorry ? It was Harry's first start in life — the first 
opening up of the boyish hopes and wishes that were to terminate 
in manhood's prosperity. They could but be glad ; they could 
but rejoice ; but also with trembling, for it was a young and an 
untried bark taking its venture alone on the ocean of life — and 
yet not alone, for there were lo\'ing hearts, praying hearts, left 
behind in the little home among the hills. 



CHAPTER XXVL 



THE GOLD 7ETEB. 



Befoee the summer was over — ^before the hot winds had passed, 
searing with their fiery breath the green leaves, the verdant grass, 
and the fragrant flowers, burning up the roses on their stem», 
and withering the frailer- blossoms like the grass — before autumn 
lent its tints to the fruit trees, and the green and purple clusters 
peeped forth from the clustering vine leaves — ^William Aland 
had settled for ever the doubts that were embittering his 
existence ; he knew now all he feared : Edith was nothing, could 
be nothing to him. She had given herself to another. 

He could scarcely be angry even when he knew the worst, 
for Edith had never given his attentions the slightest encourage- 
ment. Prom the first morning of their introduction till the 
very last moment there had been anything but preference shown. 
Edith was stanch; stanch as Lizzie said to her principles, 
sometimes stanch to her prejudices. At any rate she had never 
wavered for an instant from her first appreciation of William 
Aland's character; and although he had wonderfully improved 
since the friendship of the two families first sprung up, though 
much of the conceit which was a dominant portion of his nature 
had passed away beneath her rebuff", yet still the same feeling 
continued to exist in her heart — she could not like him. 

Happily for him, the acuteness of his senses spared him the 
pain of a refusal, and the necessity of refusing to Edith. The 
discovery had been gradual, but positive. The frequent visits of 
Lindly Duncan to the " Wren's Nest*' was the first thing that 
aroused his jealcms suspicions, but after a little the proof was 
more positive, and the truth at length intervened that those 
visits were especially directed to one object. 

It was all very well for Harry's affairs to give rise to the first 
two or three visits ; but after Harry was safely launched in office, 
with his beloved pen in his embrace and his precious musty 
volumes at his elbow upon which to regale himself, what possibly 
could induce such frequent journeys up a steep, a long, and a 
dusty road ? not even a little floral " Wren's Nest " at the 
end could have formed inducement for such a journey, without 
an Edith in the case. That was certain ; and William Aland 
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again and again sought opportunity to hear from her own lips 
the confirmation of his fears. Sought, but vainly : she avoided 
him. And now he began to think it was folly to proceed further. 
He could never hope to win her regard ; that was positive now ; 
especially as another was evidently doing that. Two or three 
times he had called at the house when Lindly Duncan had been 
there, and Lizzie had entertained him in the verandah. Scarcely 
entertained hfm ; for little visions of Edith in Lindly's com- 
pany bending over the same book or arranging flowers together, 
was too much wormwood to render him capable of entertain- 
ment. 

One evening, coming along the road with two or three young 
horses, he encountered Edith, in her pretty riding-cap and habit, 
on a new chestnut mare, attended by Mr. Duncan. They were 
merely walking their horses — ^for the evening was warm — ^and were 
talking so intently and quietly that they scarcely noticed the 
approach of another, till Edith's chestnut sprang lightly aside, and 
became slightly restive at the sight of the young horses. Proudly 
raising his cap, he passed rapidly onwards, and driving the horses 
into the paddock, went straight into the house and to his room. 

It was just before nightfall he came into the sitting-room, where 
his mother was sitting. 

"Mother," he presently said, standing by the window and 
looking out at the stars, that were just peering through the mantle 
of evening, and shining like gems upon it ; " Mother, I'm tired 
of farming ; I think I shaU try the gold-fields-a man may make 
money there." 

"lie gold-fields ! "Willie, my son, are you mad?" exclaimed 
his terror-stricken mother, throwing down the stocking she was 
darning and looking at her son. "What ails you, my child? 
Hasn't father done right by you ? I thought you were satisfied." 

" With my share ? Oh yes, so far as it goes," replied William, 
still looking moodily through the window ; " but there are fine 
fortunes making in Victoria, mother — ^fortiines that would buy up 
twenty such farms as this ; and you know my fancy has never 
been jfor agriculture. I like cattle, I like sheep. K I get gold I 
will turn sheepfarmer somewhere North ; I'm tired of ttiis neigh- 
bourhood." 

" You won't like digging, my son," said his mother, sorrowfully. 
She had an inkling of the real state of the case, but her son made 
no confidant of her, and she did not betray her knowledge of his 
feelings. 

"I think I shall, mother; from what I hear, I shall. It's 
exciting and wild and romantic, as well as practical. A man 
wants shaking up once in a while ; one's feelings get stagnant, 
and one's thoughts circumscribed. I should like to see a little 
more of the world besides South Australia. I think of trying 
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Bendigo first : there are grand tidings of that diggings in this 
week's paper." 

"You will never come back again — never, never," said his 
mother, covering her eyes with her hands, and speaking in low, 
heartbroken tones. 

" Mother!" he exclaimed, " don't give way so. I shall come 
back — come back rich, and better than I am now." And he 
came and put his arms round his mother's* neck and kissed her. 
" I would stay if you wish it, but I should be very wretched. I 
don't think I could remain in this neighbourhood, even if I did not 
go to the diggings, and I may as well have a chance at the gold 
whilst I am about it," he continued, brightening up. " Stay ; 
I'll just read you the accounts ; they're marvellous ! enough to 
make one's mouth water. And, after all, mother, I need only 
be gone for a few months. I'll come back all right and as gay as 
ever." 

" Would he ? Was it really better for him to be away from 
the neighbourhood ? Perhaps so," his mother thought, for she 
bad heard of Edith's engagement, and guessed fully the cause of 
her son's trouble. After all, Edith Wallace was not her choice; 
and perhaps when absence had brought with it the forgetftdness 
and indifference he courted, he might return a better and a 
wiser man, quite ready to see in his cousin Winnie all his 
mother fondly hoped he would. 

Lighting the laiap, he pulled the newspaper out of his pocket, 
and, sitting down at the table opposite to his mother, he began 
to read the flaming accounts with which at that time in the 
history of the colony the newspapers daily teemed : glowing 
descriptions of immense nuggets found but a few feet beneath 
the surface, of splendid golden specimens picked out with the 
fossicking-knife, of brilliant fortunes made by mere surfacing ; 
Aladdin's lamp was nothing to the golden stores of wealth that 
awaited the fortunate digger. And poor Mrs. Aland sat 
listening, with both elbows on the table, her head upon her 
hands, and her fond eyes looking intently at her son, who, in the 
depth of her motherly heart, she thought so good, so handsome, 
and so clever, that the only wonder to her was that any girl 
could reject him. 

"Well, perhaps it was best." His arguments tended greatly to 
convince her. The gold-fields were to be to him as the waters 
of Lethe. If they proved that, it was all she could desire : 
whether he came back rolling in wealth or without a shilling 
to pay his way, it was all the same to her, his welcome would 
be equally warm. 

He knew that ; knew too that in convincing his mother he 
had little else to do. His father heard of his intention in silence, 
and then lifting up his head he said quietly, he supposed the 
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lad must have his own way, but he would soon eet tired of 
digging, and be glad to get back to the farm. And as to Dan, 
he was fortunately absent in Adelaide ; so the running fire of 
his remarks was spared. 

"Only for a few months," his mother went about quietly 
saying to herself, as she collected together the most important 
articles that could not possibly be forgotten or done without, 
and yet the smallest possible number that would suit an over- 
land journey ; for William Aland purposed to join an overland 
party who were starting from Adelaide at the end of the week. 
To his mother's secret satisfaction he also stated his intention 
of making Aland Creek on the way, and spending one night with 
his uncle. 

" "Who knows," said motherly sagacity, " he may find there 
sufficient gold to induce his stay : at any rate we shall have him 
back again some time." 

The two or three days that remained before leaving home 
William kept away from the " Wren's Nest " most pertina- 
ciously, but the evening before his departure, riding round to 
give his farewell to his old friends and acquaintance in general, 
he at length halted his horse in front of thejpretty verandah. 
Only Martin and his two sisters were there. He had made sure 
of that before he went. He had no intention of making his 
adieus to one whom he so eminently considered as an interloper. 
Martin sprang up and came forward to his horse's side and 
asked him to alight. 

No, he would not do that, he said he had no time ; he had just 
called to say " good-bye." 

" Q-ood-bye !" they all exclaimed at once. " Why, where are 
you off to now ?" cried Martin. 

" On the overland route to Bendigo," replied William Aland, 
carelessly. " I thought it a pity to miss the chance of such 
* golden gifts ' as nature is lavishing on her diggers. Miss 
WaUace." 

" Are they * golden gifts ?' " asked Lizzie. " I question, Mr. 
Aland, whether in many cases the gold is not likely to prove 
dross." 

" It's worth trying for. Of course you have seen the papers ; 
they are full of it, Martin." 

" Yes," said Martin, " I've seen the papers ; the accounts are 
flourishing, certainly, but I prefer staying at home." 

" You don't believe in these rapid fortunes, then?" 

" I believe this," said Martin, " * They who hasten to be rich 
fall into a snare.' Of aU things this is constantly proving true 
on the gold-fields." 

"No rule without exception," replied William, carelessly. 
'* However, I'm off to try my luck ; we start early to-morrow.'* 
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" And you will not come in ? When do you purpose returning ?'* 

" Can't say ; just as chance will have it. I shan't come back 
without gold, I know that, if I never come back at all." 

** I wish you could say this from your heart, Mr. Aland — ' If 
thy presence go not with me, carry me not (up hence.' It is in 
Gk)d'8 presence we are alone sate, I'm sure of that." 

" Pray for me, Miss Wallace," he exclaimed, giving her one 
hand and pulling down his hat over his eyes with the other. " I'm 
just as wild and far from Q-od and everything good as ever." He 
shook the hands of Martin and Edith — the last with a wringing 
shake — and gallopped rapidly away. 

" There's some influence at work there," said Martin, coming 
back from the slip-pannel, which he had followed to put up ; 
" G-ud grant that it may be an influence for good." 

" It little matters what influence is at work if it is for good," 
sighed Lizzie. " There does seem something good in him, but I 
fear me these diggings are not calculated to draw that little out. 
I, for one, dread their influence." 

" Their influence is to be dreaded, I believe that," said Martin, 
gravely. " Temptations thickly beset the unwary — and there is 
so much unwarineas in this besetting gold fever, that it is sad to 
think of the results. Yet, Lizzy, remember God is omnipresent, 
and His influence can reach even the heart of a thorough gold- 
seeker. We are commanded at any rate to pray and not to 
faint : don't forget, sister mine, he has asked your prayers." 

Perhaps for the first time in her life since her acquaintance 
with William Aland Edith experienced sorrow for him. The' 
previous pertinacity of his attentions had disgusted and annoyed 
her. She had felt only anger that he would not tacitly take 
*no' as the meaning of all her actions. At last he had done so ; 
done so when facts had become too demonstrative to doubt ; and 
now she felt sorry for him, and even sad. She was perfectly 
conscidus of his reasons for this sudden gold fever. She knew 
very well that she was the cause, the unwitting cause of his 
flight. What if harm came from it ? what if he fell into evil, 
into temptation ? Would the sin lie at her door? — No ; scarcely 
that ; she had never encouraged him. From that sin she was 
certainly free. Her prayers were unasked, but freely given, even 
with tears. It was all that she could do; and perhaps had 
William Aland guessed how earnest were those prayers in his 
behalf he would have prepared for his journey with a less heavy 
heart. 

He parted from his mother in the early morning, just as the 
first rosy hue was stealing across the sky, giving a forewarning 
of the approaching sun and a day of heat. He wanted to bia 
her good-Dye the night before, and thus to prevent her early 
rising ; but, mother-like, she was determined to see all she could 
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of her dear boy. Even at midnight would she gladly haye risen 
to attend to his comfort ; and now she stood at the door, her 
arms clasped round him, and the tears runnin^^ down her cheeks, 
holding lum as if she could not let him go, while she sobbed out, 
" Oh, Willie, WiUie!" 

" Don't cry, mother, don't ; I'll not be long — I'll soon come 
back with lots of gold ! " he said, his own voice choking. " Why, 
mother, you seem to think these diggings fearful." 

" Yes, yes ; I do, I do," she sobbed. " So much sin, so much 
temptation. Oh, Willie, don't let the gold make you forget your 
mother or your Gk)d !" 

" It won't do that, mother," said William, gently loosening her 
arms ; '* I shall never forget you, mother dear," and kissing her 
fondly, he sprang upon his horse and, pulling down his cap over 
his eyes, rode rapidly off. 

She stood looking after him with her streaming eyes, and hands 
upraised, watchins him as he passed the slip-pannel with a fare- 
well wave of the hand and then disappeared out of sight among 
the trees ; then throwing her apron over her head, she went 
slowly in, and shut herself up in her boy's little room. Her 
tears and her prayers were all between herself and her Father in 
^eaven^ — ^who heareth, and pitieth, and comforteth as none other 
can. 

Altogether it was an uncomfortable, wretched sort of a day at 
Aland Creek that day of William Aland's departure. The house 
seemed gloomy, for the mistress was so, ana went mechanically 
about her vanous duties, for her thoughts were elsewhere, with 
her boy and his journey, and its probable termination. Poor 
mother ; fortunately for her peace of mind, she knew nothing in 
reality of digging lue. Her only acquaintance with digging was 
the turning up of the ground for agricultural purposes. It 
was not the danger but the attendant sin she dreaded, and even 
of that she knew not the half. How bitterly would her motherly 
fears have been excited could she have foreseen her dear Willie 
sinking deep shafts, in momentary danger of the earth caveing 
in upon him, or standing the fearful risk of encountering the 
deadly poisonous influence of foul air, or in momentary peril of 
the bursting in of waters that rise to the surface from a hundred 
feet of depth in a moment. How would she have grieved had 
she known of the shanties that spread their pernicious influence 
on every side, bringing men to destruction ; and of the ten 
thousana evils that encompassed the digger for gold — evils of 
poverty, and thirst, and hunger, when h(3e after hole has been 
sunk and no atom of the precious metal has repayed the toiL 
Happily for her, she knew not the half, and sanguine hopes for 
the future at length dried up her tears and sent her more 
cheerfully about her daily work again. 
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And meanwhile William Aland passed the '' Wren's Nest," 
once more on his way to Adelaide. The smoke was going up 
in thin vaiK)ury wreaks from the chimney, but not a sign of 
any of its inhabitants was yisible ; and with a heayy heart, he 
Bp^irred his horse tiU idles were between him and tlTe object of 
his. regret. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 



THE PASTING GIFT. 



The morning sunlight was flooding the whole frontage of Aland 
Creek, and at every window, though the sashes were widely 
open even to their fullest extent, the blinds were closely 
drawn; cool, white blinds, with plain green holland linings, that 
sent a tranquil, refreshing air of shade over the room. An 
absentee who had known the Aland Creek of old would scarcely 
have recognised it now, so many beautiful touches had passed 
and were still passing over it. The impress of gentle f|pminine 
hands was visible, even from without; the bright windows, 
with their ample shade, now and then betraying, through the 
influence of the playful breeze, glimpses of white drapery or 
damask curtains that invited the entrance. The doorway, with 
its portico and slender, twining banksia rose and abundant 
garland of passion flower, was ready to repeat the invitation — for 
the door was open, and revealed a large, roomy hall, broad and 
neatly covered with floor-cloth, and gleams of mahogany chairs 
and tables, and many other tastefid matters, gave an air of 
refinement to the whole. The garden in front had lost its beauty 
now ; the hot winds had scorched up the roses and withered the 
lilies, and the little sweet-scented violets had long since left their 
green beds and faded away. But still there was order manifest, 
and prospect for the future. The young poplars along the 
front were flourishing and promised a future shade, and the 
slender railing and pretly gate spoke of care and taste. 

And this was Aland Creek ! — was it, or was it not ? Had 
some fairy wand been passed over the scene, and out of the old 
wreck phoenix-like had this creation arisen? or had he wandered 
out of his way, and, losing his track, suddenly come upon 
unknown premises ? No ; there was the creek par excellence, 
with its slender thread of a stream still wandermg ripplingly 
along ; there were the same old gums, crooked and weird, and 
bringing back memories of certain climbing exploits of his 
boyhood's days. There, too, was the store in the background, 
that store the resources of which in those same old days had 
appeared inexhaustible ; and still more distant were the wool- 
sheds and their accompanying offices : all familiar tokens of the 
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past, and proof positive that this was the veritable Aland Creek 
after all. A chan&;e had indeed come over the spirit of his 
dream. William Aland stood, with one arm over the neck of 
his horse, from which he had dismounted — stood and looked 
wonderingly. It was among a knot of those gum trees he was 
standing ; he had a good view of the house, of everything about 
it. How quiet and calm and orderly everything looked now ; \ 
unlike that wretched, untidy, dirty home from which he had 
redeemed his cousin Winnie. How woidd the in1;erior arrange- 
ments comport with the outer ? would the spirit of peace reign 
therein ? and how would all this agree with Winnie and her 
feelings and actions ? These were thoughts that were crossing /*!^ 
his mind as he stood silently there in the shade. He presently 
led his horse across to the stables. They were unaltered, for 
they had always been well cared for, and there was certainly tio 
mistake in them. Two or three horses were quietly eating in 
their stalls, now and then stamping an impatient hoof to warn 
off the teasing flies. No other living animal gave testimony of 
its presence ; and pulling down hay for his own horse, William 
Aland quitly went back towards the house. There were soft 
strains of music now floating on the breeze ; they came through 
one of the open windows, a simple little air many times repeated, 
but sweet and prettily rendered — an old familiar air too, old 
and yet not old, for " Home, Sweet Home " will live freshly in 
the memory when many a modem air has had its day and 
passed away "like the baseless fabric of a vision, leaving no 
trace behind." 

" Home, sweet home ! " and he was leaving his — leaving it with 
all its sweetness — leaving it with all its fond encircling memories 
and loves. Should he ever see it again ? Was he quitting it for 
ever ? and would its wide friendly portal never more receive him ? 
Maybe so. Maybe in his search for gold he would find death — 
oblivion to all his sorrows, his anguish. 

Oblivion ! Nay ; the soft melodious air came floating towards 
him with a denial of that word. It wakened memories again of 
one Sabbath evening at the Wallace's, when the voices of brothers 
and sisters sweetly joined in singing the "Christian's Sweet 
Home," and again and again sounded the refrain in his ear — 

" Home, home, sweet home ; 

There's no place like heaven — there's no place like home I" 

But if there was truth in this — and why should there not be ? — 
had he a right to heaven as his home ? Ah ! that was a question 
of serious import ; a question he hurriedly put away from him, 
and, opening the gate, walked forward to the door. As ha did 
80, a little, lithe figure came dancing down the hall, book in hand, 
her dark curls floating round her like a doud, and a joyous smile 
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of welcome sparkling in her eyes as she bounded up to him 
with an exclamation of welcome — 

" Cousin Willie ! Oh, I'm so glad! Why, we did'nt expect 
you. Oh, this is good of you for coming." 

''I'm come to say sood-bye for a lon^ tmie, Ada," said William, 
taking hold of botn her hands and trying to restrain her dancing 
movements. " Where is unde and tne rest ?" 

" *GK)od-bye?' Ah, you naughty man, I don't know whether 
I'll let you in after that. Oh, papa is somewhere after the 
sheep, I think ; not fisur off though ; and mamma is giving orders 
in the kitchen. I'm waiting with my lesson till she comes ; and 
Winnie — ^that's Winnie, don't you hear, practising in the parlour. 
Don't she play nicely for having learnt such a little time ? She 
learns twice as fast as I did ; and mamma says her touch is twice 
as good." 

What the ''touch" signified William did not know, but he 
could scarcely credit his ears — " That Winnie P" He was 
astonished : " Winnie, the wild romp — ^the untameable bush girl's 
fingers discoursing such sweet music ?" For simple as it was, it 
was sweet; the very delicacy of touch that Ada spoke of 
giving it a double charm. After that he could believe almost 
anything. 

Ada drew him into the house and towards the door of the 
room from which the sounds of music proceeded. But their 
voices had entered before them, and as they stood in the door- 
way Winnie rose quickly from the music-stool and came forward, 
the pink deepening on her cheeks as she did so, and the old 
faminar name upon her Hps, in her surprise — 

"WiUie!" 

" You did not expect to see me, then, Winnie : I intended to 
take you by surprise." 

" Yes," shouted Ada — " he is a naughty man, Winnie ; he's 
going away, and come to bid us good-bye." 

" Good-bye ?" repeated Winnie, mechanically. 

" For a time," added William. " I am going to Victoria. I 
could not leave the colony without saying good-bye." 

" To the diggings ?" said Winnie, faintly, the colour slowly 
fading away from her cheeks and leaving her very pale. She had 
heard so much of the diggings, so many wonderful stories, deeply 
tinctured with the horrible, the marvellous, and the profane, 
from so many return diggers on their homeward route, that the 
very name was a bugbear to her. 

" Yes," said William, smiling. " Nothing very strange in 
that *, is there P Plenty of men have gone before me ; have they 
notP" 

"Hundreds and hundreds," said Ada, with sparkling eyes. 
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'^ Don't we see them pass here in shoals, Winnie P I do believe 
if I were a man Td go myself." 

" WeU done, Httle one !" 

" I should dearly like to dig for gold," said the child, excitedly. 

"Nonsense, Ada; you don't know what you are talking 
about," said Winnie, half impatiently. " I can understand very 
well," she continued, "why the poor, .or the reckless, or the 
indolent, should chose the digging life, with all its dangers ; but 
I do not know — ^I cannot comprdiend why you, who are neither 
indolent, nor poor, nor reckless, should care to leave home and 
all you hold dear for the mere chance of finding gold. 

" I'm not so rich for that matter, but I might desire to be 
richer. Don't you remember, too, that I never cared much for 
farming. I intend to buy a sheep run with the gold I get ; that 
.is, when I come back." 

" When you come back," said Winnie, in a low, somewhat bitter 
voice, as she led the way into the other room — ^the tiny sitting- 
room into which we have before introduced our readers — ^and 
where the footsteps of Mrs. Aland had turned in their passage 
from the kitchen. ' William Aland received a warm and pleasant 
greeting here, and as warm protestations against his intended 
expedition as he expected and had hitherto received. He smilingly 
parried them all, laughed at the dangers they told him of as mere 
tales of disappointed diggers, and talked of the splendid specimens 
he would bring for Ada on his return. 

"How long will that be first?" she exclaimed with childish 
eagerness, climbing on his knees and laying her head against his 
arm, when she and Winnie were again a few moments alone with 
him, Mrs. Aland having departed on hospitable mission. 

" Twelve months, I dare say," said William ; "that is not very 
long, is it?" 

"Oh, but indeed it is!" 

" Winnie does not think so," he replied, glancing up at his 
cousin, who was standing at the window, her elbow leaning on 
the sill, and her head supported by her hand. What an alteration 
a few months had made in her ; how time had rounded and moulded 
into grace those once angular outlines ; how refining influences 
had softened and intellectual pursuits added expression to a face 
that always had borne fair prospect for the future. Winnie, with 
her soft blue eyes, her fair hair with its golden tint, now falling 
in soft burdens on her neck, looked absolutely pretty. So he 
thought as he looked at her, with the delicate blue morning dress 
depending in soft folds around her — as imlike the Winnie of old as 
could possibly be — and yet Edith was uppermost in his thoughts 
as he looked at her, uppermost even when, turning away her face 
completely from him, she replied, hurriedly — 

" You know better, Willie. It is very wrong for yon go at alL 
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Poor aunt ; I am sure you will have grieved her. Why need you 
go ?" she asked, coming nearer to him in her earnestness, as Ada 
ran off to fetch a pet spaniel she was anxious to exhibit. 
. " To get gold," he replied, rather brusquely. " I'm like my 
kind — smitten with the gold fever, I suppose." 

" Suppose the gold fever ends in death ?" There were tears 
in Winnie's eyes as she spoke ; she turned away to the window 
again to hide them. 

" Well, suppose so, there will be one less in the world ; one 
less for you to trouble about, Winnifred Aland." 

It was his old form of expression : how proud and distant it 
sounded. She bowed down her head in her hands, and tears came 
welling between her fingers. 

•* Wnat then, Winnie ? " he continued, more softly, rising and 
laying his hand on her arm. " We must all die some time, you 
know." 

" Yes," said Winnie, between her sobs. " Yes, but after death 
the judgment — the judgment, Willie ; think of that ! " 

" Q-od is merciful," replied William, after a moment. " Do you 
think me such a sinner as to be past His mercy ?" 

" Wo, no," said Winnie, fearfully excited, "I don't think that ; 
but, Willie, it is only Jesus can save, and I don't think — ^I don't 
think you love him ; I don't think you have asked him to forgive 
you." 

He could not say he had, truthfully ; he knew he had not ; he 
knew in the pride of his own heart he had chosen his own way, 
and thought but little of future judgment. He did not like to 
have his sins brought to remembrance even now, and stood moodUy 
by her side, looking out upon the garden, with its vines and young 
fruit trees, and the bare brown hills beyond. 

" You are mistaken, Winnie," he presently said, in a low, 
steady voice ; " you will see me back here in a twelve month if 
I am successful ; certainly not without. It's better every way 
that I should go now. You'd say so if you knew all. However, 
pray for me, Winnie. I may be an altered man yet." 

It was their solitary interview together. Ada came dancing 
back, with her spaniel at her heels ; and presently Mr. and Mrs. 
Aland followed, attended by the servant with refreshments ; and 
Winnie escaped for a time to her room to cry again, and bathe 
her eyes, and endeavour to compose herseli before she went 
back to his sitting room ; for William had but little time to stay, 
he had to rejoin his mates that evening ; and if she could not 
have his company alone she would see all she could of him, and 
leam all about his destination. For the rest of the time of his 
stay he and his uncle were fully engrossed in conversation, and 
time flew on wings to Winnie. Just for one moment she stood 
alone at his side in the porch. As he was leaving, the others 
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liad passed but to his horse ; she remained behind. She did not 
refuse her hand now, or shrink from his side ; but pressing a 
little Bible into his, she whispered — 

" Bead it, Willie, for my sake." 

" Dear Winnie, I will, whatever it is," he answered, and was 
gone. 

For many hours after that Winnie was no where to be found : 
not, indeed, that any direct search was instituted. The womanly 
instincts of Mrs. Aland coiivinced her that for a little while 
solitude was better, and she had no fear of Winnie desiring 
anything else. Yet even she was beginning to feel uneasy and 
anxious as the shadows began to fall and the sun sank slowly 
behind the hills, while gradually the train of crimson and purple 
and gold died out, and on the grey mantle of evening shone 
forth the silver crescent of a moon, it was then, however, when 
the twilight had really deepened, and the slight silvery radiance 
from that scrap of moon became visible, that Winnie turned 
slowly back to her home. There had been a long, a severe 
struggle throughout that day that had not left her scathless. 
All traces of tears were gone, but the paleness of her cheeks 
and the heavy eyelids had their own tale to tell ; a tale Mrs. 
Aland silently read and quietly sympathized with ; but she 
never sought for a moment to provoke a confidence that was 
altogether withheld, and consequently how that day had been 
passed was never known. 

And so Winnie slowly lapsed once more into her regular 
duties and studies ; listlessly at first, with a pre-occupied, 
sorrowful countenance and slow step, but gradually the old zest, 
and even some of the old life, returned, and she once more 
became as apt a pupil as Mrs. Aland could desire, and as cheerful 
a companion for her little sister as was requisite to make her 
home a happy one. The days of the arrival of letters and 
papers were the red-letter days of her experience now; all 
Melbourne news, diggings intelligence especially, was greedily 
devoured. Letters there came none for a long wearv time, 
and when at last one arrived in William Aland's well-known 
handwriting it was for her uncle, and not for her — a few brief, 
business sort of lines, full of nuggets and gold-reefs and shafts 
and cradles. The last line was the golden line to her — " G-ive 
my love to cousin Winnie, and tell her I shall write her when I 
have anything worth writing about." She never forgot those 
words. She wrote them down ; she pondered over them in her 
heart of hearts. What hidden meaning did they contain ? She 
felt sure that they meant something worth writing about. Eh, 
if he could write and tell her that he had found the true "gold," 
would it not be good news — worth writing about, worth hearing. 
If he could tell ner that the grief that was at her heart had gone 
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— that Edith was forgotten; was that what he thought she would 
be glad to hear ? Poor "Winnie, she bowed her &,ce in her hands 
at the thought, and her heart responded for her — ^it would 
indeed be a good hearing. She knew right well now the reason 
for his departure. She had heard from Lizzie Wallaoe of Edith's 
engagement ; and that accomplished, it was marvellous how 
kindly she could think and speak of one who had been so long 
considered in the light of an enemy. Whatever the news that 
would be " worth hearing " might ultimately prove, "Winnie 
watched and wait^ for it with longing impatience and with a 
sad sinking of heart as mail afber mail came in and that one 
letter came not. . 

More than one young sheepfarmer — ^more than one wealthy 
bachelor squatter meanwhile began to discover charms in the 
neighbourhood of Aland Creek, and to take pleasure in the society 
assembled there. It was not likely that Winnie, springing so 
rapidly into fair womanhood as she had done, would remain with- 
out her share of admiration. Quietly and simply she took all 
the attentions bestowed upon her. She treated all alike, but 
encouraged none ; and though most obviously her father would 
have been glad to see her the bride of one of the frequenters 
of their homestead, no such thought crossed her mind. She 
never forgot Willie ; never forgot him, night or morning ; his 
name was mingled with every prayer. She knew that he was 
surrounded by danger, and she prayed for his safety. She feared 
the prevalence of temptation, and she besought that he might be 
kept — " kept by the power of G-od." She feared he was sceptical 
as to Divine things, and she asked earnestly, with tears, that 
his eyes might be opened to discern the beauty of the things 
she had learnt to love — ^the beauty and glory of the religion of 
the cross. Oh, how earnestly she coveted for him the best 
gifts, the " golden gifts," that Christianity has to bestow. She 
asked not, craved not for him the gold of the earth so much as 
the stores of heaven — ^the gold of Ophir — ^which never tarnish ; 
and sometimes as she sat in the solitude of her own room, 
reading and praying and thinking of the future, a peace would 
flood her own soul with its ineffable sweetness, and a belief that 
that future contained answers to prayer in no ordinary degree 
would entirely possess her, and render her very happy. 

And so Winnie Aland thought and prayed and dreamed each 
day, occupied meanwhile with ordinary avocations, and mixed up 
with ordinary society. She was of the present outwardly, but her 
real life, her real hopes, were all of tne future, and gradually it 
assumed a golden aspect to her. 



CHAPTEE XXVin. 

ABCADIAN DOINGS. 

As we have previously hinted to our readers, Edith's engagement 
to Lindly Duncan was a reaUty and no mere rumour. Martin had 
jealously looked upon his frequent visits to the " "Wren's JNest," 
even though Harry's well-being had so much to do with the matter. 
He felt an unutterable reluctance to yield up the hand of his little 
sister — to part with one of his choice golden gifts, as he termed 
her ; and the nearer and nearer that consummation approached, 
the greater grew his reluctance, even though at the same time he 
had learnt to esteem and regard with very brotherly feelings the 
one who sought to make that gift his own. 

Lizzie knew all about it from the first, knew it was inevitable, 
and eventually got reconciled to the idea of yielding up her sweet 
sister. By-and-bye she even rejoiced at the thougnt of the kind 
and loving hands into which she should yield her, at the fair home 
and the competence, and even luxury, which would surround her 
as the wife of Lindly Duncan ; and when one evening Edith threw 
herself into her arms, and with many blushes and some tears con- 
fessed that Lindly had asked her to be his, and she had not refused, 
Lizzie had only warm congratulations and many blessings to add 
in return for the confidence. 

That night also, as they walkeji up and down the garden in the 
vain endeavour to find a breath of air, that dreaded application 
for the little hand had been made in all due form by Lindly 
Duncan. The answer that was given to the application is not 
recorded, but that at least it was a favourable one is certain, for 
affcer a time when the gentlemen rejoined the sisters — ^who were 
seated in the shadow of the verandah, looking out at the distant 
hills, now flooded with moonlight, and conversing in low whispers — 
Martin walked deliberately up to his yoimgest sister, took her in 
his arms, and kissed her warmly, then silently placed her hand in 
Lindly' s, and followed Lizzie into the house. 

" It's come at last, Lizzie," he presently said, as he saw the two 
others walk off into the moonlight he had quitted, and beyond 
that into the shade. " It's come at last, you see ; and I — ^well, of 
course I could not refuse." 

" I suppose not," said Lizzie, drily ; and she presently added, 
with a sly littie upturned look into her brother's face, as she placed 
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her hand on his shoulder, " * A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous 
kind.' " 

" I do not know, I*m sure, what you mean by a * fellow-feeling,' " 
repHed Martin, rather gravely ; " or if I do, I only know that I 
have no right to indulge in such, in any sense of the word — ^that 
is at present," he added after a little pause. 

" Tne way will be made clear for this as for Edith's engage- 
tnent," said Lizzie, fondly ; " never fear, it will be aU right." 

" I believe that," replied Martin, moodily. " Whichever way 
it is, it will be right no doubt, though it is hard sometimes 
Waiting." 

" We know God's time and way is best, but We so often would 
rather have our own," said Lizzie, with a sigh. And there was 
A little pause after that, in which the solemn ticking of the 
clock, the croaking of the frogs, and buzz of the insects, and even 
the whirring too and frO of a large moth and its occasional 
contact with the ceiling, were plainly audible. Then Lizzie 
spoke again — 

" You do not regtet Edith's engagement ; do you, Martin ?" 

" As an engagement, certainly not," replied Martin, decidedly. 
" It is a mere piece of selfishness to regret it in any way, I con- 
fess, since the dear child's happiness seems bound up in it. 
Lindly Duncan has gained a wonderful ascendancy over her. 
No ; I ought not to regret what makes her happiness. It is selfish, 
but it does seem hard to part with our golden gifts. Don't you 
leave me Lizzie." 

She said nothing to that, only laid down her head upon his 
shoulder and sat silently thinking; thinking not indeed of 
leaving him, but of the probability of his leaving hel*. Had he 
not already veritably left her ; were not his hopes, his desu'es, 
his inclinations, all diverging ffom her ; and if only fortune 
favoured him, was not the sharing of his future to be delegated 
to other and younger affections ? That evening especially her 
Suspicions were confirmed. She imderstood much that was 
troubling him — the long and patient waiting it required before 
he, as an honourable man, could hope to present himself in a 
favourable light before Mr. Kingsley as the Wooer of his daughter. 
Her faith was strongei^ ; she fully believed that the path would 
be made clear and plain, and that, in some way or other, dear 
little Thurza Would yet become her brother's wife. At present 
all was uncertain — nothing visible. Martin was certainly pro- 
gressing ; not retrograding. Even those very diggings were 
advancmg his prosperity — taking away the male population, and 
rendering of double, nay, even triple value all masculine labour. 
Yes ; he was certainly progressing, and would progress. Then 
Edith would soon be provided for, and Henry was fast on the 
Way for his own provision ; all this would help on the purpose 
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that he had at heart. She never thought of her own large 
share in the familj aggrandisement — of the pounds and pounds 
of butter, of the neat little cheeses, of the excellent hams of her 
curing, that found their way and met with great acceptance in 
the Adelaide market. But she could not help wondering a little 
what her future might be, or where her footsteps should be turned 
when Martin brought home his bride in the future. " That also 
will be all right," at last she thought to herself, as rising from 
her brother's side, she began to light the lamp, and called Martha 
to arrange the simple supper, for the strokes from the clock 
warned her of the lateness of the hour. " Yes ; her future would 
surely be well provided for ; she had nothing to fear.'* And she 
went about the room removing books and work, and arranging 
fresh fruit upon the supper- table, and quietly singing mean- 
while — 

'' I would be treated as a child, 
And guided as I go," 

till her brother turned and looked wonderingly, and yet with 
admiration, upon her. 

" AVTiat a golden gift she is," he thought to himself as he 
went out of the room. " Q-olden ! she is a precious jewel in our 
family crown if there ever was one. We don't value her enough." 

After that evening Edith's engagement was accepted as a 
regular thing ; and Lindly Duncan's visits became permanent, 
regular, and thoroughly expected. Every Saturday afternoon 
he gladly turned from the heat and toil ot town, shook off the 
dust of a week's contact with mercantile pursuits, as well as the 
veritable dust of the streets, and found a pleasant haven of rest 
and peace in the " Wren's Nest." To Martin he proved an 
admirable coadjutor, aiding him in all his religious objects, even 
preaching to the people, much to their satisfaction and edification. 
Edith meanwhile was quietly happy, the more so that he who 
had gained her affections had won the love of her dearest and 
earliest companions ; so that veritably the family would be yet 
unbroken, even when her presence was claimed in another home. 
They were still all of one heart and mind, and so would ever 
remain. 

That sea-side residence had given fresh strength and life to 
Edith, in connection with the other events that had followed in 
its train. She was no longer drooping or desponding ; Lizzie 
found her a wonderful assistance this summer with the dairy 
produce, and the golflen butter turned into golden coin to repay 
them for the trouble. Martin had to get help for his little harvest ; 
additional labour was of course entailed upon his sisters and 
their maid. They did not mind that ; it was rather out of the 
ordinary way, and good fun Edith said. And so it was in the 
manner they conducted their entertainment. Hand-reaping 
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requires many hands, even to a comparatively small portion of 
wheat ; quite too many for comfortable seating in the "Wren's 
Nest" dming-room. What was to be done? was the question 
mooted prior to the arrival of the men and their reaping-kooks. 
It was a serious question, requiring a serious answer; but 
Edith's laughing suggestion won the day — 

" Why, M ariSi, the Cape ivy walk ; what can be better. It 
affords a delicious shade firom the sun, and yet admits a pleasant 
breeze.'* 

" Capital Edie. But what to do for a table and seats P" 

" Those planks that were to have floored Harry's office ; won't 
they do P" 

" The very thing ; yes. I'll set to work at once, and will 
have seats, and a table too, in no time. There's plenty of 
sleeping room in the bam." 

And so it was arranged, and a most arcadian affair it seemed 
to be : the men had never been so feted in their lives before. It 
was real pleasure to come in from the hot harvest-fields and 
find water and soap and towels awaiting them to remove the 
dust and the heat of the paddock, and then entering that cool, 
refreshing bower to discover, delicately arranged for them on 
pure white cloths, bright knives and glasses, and fine hams and 
beef, and pies and puddings in profusion ; while the two fair 
waitresses attended to their wants, and dealt round unsparingly 
kind, cheerful words and wreathed smiles. In the midst of all 
came Thurza. She had a passion for Arcadia she said, and had 
at last persuaded papa that it was necessary for her happiness 
and health to take another peep at it ; and, as a reward, she 
had promised to return with Edith as soon as harvesting was 
over. And so a third fair sylph was added to the bewildering 
of the poor men, who at first were almost too bewildered to 
enjoy their happiness to the full. But that condition did not 
continue long ; the good things, the substantial things, of the 
earth won the day ; and even the presence of this fair trio could 
not abate the appetites, that had such excellent fare spread forth 
for their entertainment. 

"Do you not think Edie's arrangement was good. Miss 
Thurza P asked Martin, as he came in from work a little before 
the men the day after Thurza' s arrival, and stood at the entrance 
of the walk, which in honour of her arrival had been further 
decorated by an archway of flowers ; while among the dishes on 
the table were flowers here and there interspersed in perfect 
gala fashion. 

" Arcadian, sir ; that's all I can say," replied Thurza, saucily ; 
" I always said you lived in Eden. I shaU call it Arcadia for 
the future." 

" I confess it does look something like it. The men are wonder- 
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fully entertained and delighted, I'm sure. Tou ladies do us too 
much honour." 

" Oh, don't take all the honour to yourselves," said Thurza, with 
a playful toss of the head. '' It is amusement to us ; is it not, 
Edie ? We like the fun of it all ; it takes away half the labour 
to see things look pretty." 

" Thurza has been busy enough to-day," said Edie, significantly ; 
" you had some of the results in your lunch-bag this morning. 
Did not your finer sense discern the fact ? " 

" It did discern that what the bag contained was most excel- 
lent," said Martin, with a smile of such pleasure that Thurza 
coloured and turned away with a light laugh, at the same time 
exclaiming, in expostulating tones— 

" Edith, you ought not to betray me ; it's too bad." 

Martin did not think so, for his eye thanked Edith for the 
betrayal ; and he turned and kissed his sister, in acknowledgement, 
as Thurza disappeared after Lizzie to the house. 

" She's the dearest little thing possible, Martin," whispered 
Edie, looking after her. " She has been working with a will to- 
day, I can tell you, and filled your bag herself. Won't you give 
her me some day as a sister ? " she slyly added. 

He shook his head. " My dear little Edith, I dare not think 
of it ; I am comparatively a poor man. I could not ask her to 
share my poverty." 

" Why not ? K she's a true-hearted girl she would, I'm sure 
of it. fiesides, you're not poor ; and I'm sure Thurza loves you." 

" Edie, beware how you foster false hopes ! " said Martin, with 
deep emotion. 

" But they're not false hopes ; I've known for a long time that 
Thurza's little heart was in your keeping." 

" Edie, she never told you that." 

" No ; but trust a woman for finding out that much." 

" Especially one who knows something of the matter herself ; 
eh, Edie ? " said Martin, smiling. 

" Yes ; admitted," replied Edith, with a bright blush. 

" Don't say any more, Edie," Martin presently added, checking 
the joyous beating of his heart at the hope his sister had given 
him. " I have others to contend with, even if Thurza does care 
for me, as you say. I must not think of it yet." 

"Eemember, though, Martin dear, there's two to be made 
happy or miserable ; and don't forget my little darling Thurza 
has a very impulsive heart." 

He didn't toTget anything she said. She was certain of that, 
when many times after she saw his eye resting upon the light 
little figure that flitted about from one to another, handing sub- 
stantials or delicacies. 'Nor was he jealous because she did not 
once in those flittings to and fro approach his corner. Something 
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in the flush upon her cheek — something in the light of her eye, 
down-drooping as it was, confirmed Edie's tale, and made mm 
happy and contented even with her seeming neglect. 

And so the harvest passed over. The wheat was safely housed 
— some within the bam, some despatched to Adelaide markets. 
Arcadia was Arcadia no longer, Edith said, but Thurza contended 
to the contrary. 

" It's on the wane, at any rate," said Edie. 

" That may be," said Thurza ; ** but look at the vines — ^what 
glorious clusters there will be yet ; look at those young peach 
trees — what sunny cheeks the fruit is already wearing. It is 
Arcadian still — leafy, and bowery, and fair. The very hills, brown 
as they are, look lovely ; and those grand columns of trees, with 
their long straight trunks towering upwards." 

" You like the hills better than the sea beach, Thurza," said 
Edith, mischievously. 

" Of course I do," replied Thurza, with a slight accession of 
colour, and a retort courteous on her lips. " I don't expect you 
to be so enthusiastic ; the sea- side is more to your taste, it is so 
near Adelaide ! "Well, I like the sea too ; it is grand — magnificent ; 
I admire, I wonder at it. But I love the hills ; they seem so full 
of the loving-kindness and mercy of G-od," and the last was 
uttered in a low, subdued tone, as though the speaker was realizing 
somewhat even of that loving-kindness in her own heart. 

"It has always struck me so," was thie quiet reply ; but the 
voice was not the same, and Thurza turned round abruptly, to 
find Edith gone, and Martin in her place. 

" It appears to me that every one must think so," Thurza went 
on, turning back to her gaze upon the hills, and nervously pulling 
the leaves from the passion-flower at her side, till the ground at 
her feet was strewn with the green morsels. 
^ " Every one cannot realize the mercy and loving-kindness of 
G-od, even in his choicest gifts," replied Martin, gravely, and yet 
with a joyous thrill pervading his frame. " They are only esteemed 
' golden gifts' to the heart that can appreciate them, and lovingly 
exclaim — * My Father made them all.' " 

" Do you tnink not ? " said Thurza, looking down, and tears 
stealing to her eyes. " Surely there are numbers who admire — 
nay, almost worship the beauties of nature, who yet care not to 
call God their Father ! " 

" Pardon me, but that is not the question. Admiration, 
delight — nay, even worship, it is possible to have for Nature's 
beauty ; but recognition of His mercy and love, displayed 
throughout those works, I think are akin only to the love that 
Cometh from on high, that is kindled at no earthly altar. It was 
this love, I think, gave power and beauty to David's song, when 
he burst forth so rapturously — * "When I consider the heavens 
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the work of Thy fingers, the moon and stars which Thou hast 
ordained, what is man that Thou art mindful of him? an4 the 
son of man that Thou visitest him ?' Can you not fancy j6jjl 
see the inspired psalmist seated amidst such magnificent hiUs as 
these and singing, * The strength of the hills is His also ?' " 

" Yes," said Thurza, in a low voice, looking up again with 
fixed gaze and clasped hands at the beautiful scenery in the 
distance, over which the parting sunbeams were difiusing rosy 
glory; "it is a beautiful simile. There is strength in those 
hills — His strength." 

" Even so. His strength, which is to be made perfect in our 
weakness ; his strength, that is to be our defence, our rereward, 
our vanguard : * as the mountains are about Jerusalem, so the 
Lord is round about His people.' Is it not wonderful that 
they shoidd ever fear ?" 

" Yes ; if they know, if they are sure they are among His 
people," Thurza presently replied. It was the doubt of her 
own heart finding words. 

" *Then shall they know, if they follow on to know the Lord,* " 
was Martin's answer ; as he rose to obey his sister's summons to 
supper; and Thurza mused over the words, and wondered whether 
that knowledge would ever be hers — whether, indeed, she was 
" following on," as he intended, as he evidently wished her to be. 

It was her last evening among the hills. She carried off Edith 
next day, to make trial of the sea breezes; and Martin and 
Lizzie were left among the hills to themselves, 
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WHAT BEFEL ADA GBEY. 

Autumn set in gloriously that year — set in with soft breezes, 
pleasant sunshine, and a renewal of flowers that were refreshing 
to behold after the burnt, dry aspect of the country, the scorched 
up Flora, and sere and yellow hill tops. Showers, cool and 
invigorating, fell softly in the night time. It was delightful to 
be in bed and listen to the musical fall of the rain drops — ^now 
playfully beating against the windows, now gently plashing at 
their foot. Soft, refreshing sh6wers they were ; forewarning, 
perhaps, what the winter would bring — ^nothing more. "With 
the daylight came back the cheerful sunlight, with but little 
heat ; for the night showers cooled the air, and the sun looked 
serenely on the moistened ground, and took only a portion of its 
moisture, and gradually tiny green blades of grass sprung up 
amidst the burnt up blades of summer, and the whole face of the 
country began to change beneath its influence. 

We are speaking of the changes as they were at Aland Creek, 

and as Winnie and her little sister Ada foiuid them in their 

frequent long walks — ^walks in which they took great pleasure, 

and which were as invigoratiBg to their minds as to their bodies 

Ada was a curious child — ^fond of diving into the meaning of 

things, fond of discovering the cause of an effect ; and she 

searched about, wonderfully wise-looking, though sometimes as 

wonderfully puzzled, but generally came off the better for her 

searching : not always though — ^her curiosity once nearly cost her 

dearly. She had followed one of the shepherds one day in 

summer to look at an old sheep that had hurt its foot very 

badly, when a peculiar hissing noise attracted her attention. She 

stood fltill and listened, and the shepherd without noticing 

passed on. The noise increasing, she commenced an eager 

search on every side among the bushes and scrubby underwood, 

when presently, from behind a huge boulder of rock, sprang 

forth a large black snake. With a wild shriek of terror she 

turned to fly, the snake pursuing, when a sturdy blow from a 

stick laid the reptile prostrate ; for the shepherd, missing the 

cj^d, had returned just in time to save her from its fangs. 

Another time she had her fingers severely bitten by the teeth 
of some under-ground animal — a wombat or kangaroo rat, or 
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something of the kind — into whose burrow she had incautiously- 
inserted her little uncovered hand and arm, hoping to secure for 
herself one of the many pretty rabbits she often saw running 
about the scrub ; and once having a great inclination to view 
more closely a very pretty black and white calf, the offspring of a 
very favourite old cow, rejoicing in the euphonious name of 
" Daisy," she very nearly made intimate acquaintance with 
the tips of the said favourite's horns, and turned an uneasy 
somersault in the air ; for " Daisy," though generally a very 
well-behaved and respectable cow in its way, had now all the 
motherly instincts about her, and apprehendiiig danger to the 
little black and white morsel at her side, prepared to do battle 
instanter. 

Hitherto, however, amidst all her curiosity and its conse- 
quences nothing very serious had befallen our little town 
maiden ; a few scratches, a few bites, and a few needless blows 
were about the sum total of her chapter of accidents. Some of 
the men used to laugh and say that there was a spell round the 
child, and that no real harm could overtake her ; and one old 
Irishman declared that she must have a four-leaved clover about 
her,* or else some precious relic that withstood all manner of 
evil. 

But neither the spell nor the relic, supposing she veritably 
possessed them, sufficed to save her from the trouble that beset 
her, and the terrible state of anxiety and terror into which the 
whole family of Aland Creek were thrown one day in the latter 
part of autumn, just before it yielded to the cold and damp and 
rain and storm of winter. 

That day in Ada Grey*s waking moments had seemed a thorough 
red-letter day in her estimation. For nearly the first time in her 
life she was to be left to her own guardiansnip, or nearly so : for 
of course the servants were presumed to have some supervision 
over the little maiden, though in her own secret thoughts she 
acknowledged none. Mr. and Mrs. Aland and Winnie were all 
invited to a rather distant station to a wedding festival, and as it 
was considered rather too far for an excursion on horseback for 
the little lady she was consequently lefb behind, with strict 
injunctions to herself, and secret ones to the servants, which it 
would have been well for all had they more carefully attended to. 

Very proud and happy, and very much her own mistress, felt 
little Ada as she sat at breakfast that morning in solitary state, 
pouring out unnumbered though tiny cups of tea from a small 
silver teapot, into a china cup that a fairy might have envied, and 
eating her toast and egg with a relish which it was amusing to 
behold*; not entirely alone, though, for her best doll— the large 
waxen baby — sat, with widely-open blue eyes, on one side of her, 
fastened into a chair by a blue sash ; and her favourite little dog, 
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on another chair, sat wagging his tail, and blinking his bright 
black eyes, and occasionally begging for the morsel which fell to 
his share from an unsparing hand ; and between these two she 
divided her attentions pretty equally, talking gaily to both, and 
promising all sorts of untold pleasures to each. 

It was a lovely day — ^a kind of compromise between summer 
and winter. The showers that had fallen gave birth to hundreds 
of grassy blades, and something of the burnt, parched appearance 
of hiU and dale was disappearing. The trees were soft and green 
and bowery ; the dear old gums, so rich and lavish in foliage round 
Aland Creek as they were, looked freshly washed ; so Ada thought 
as she stood leaning both elbows on the window-sill and gazing 
out into the distance, after the important business of break^Eist 
had been dismissed, and she was left to her own will and pleasure 
again. She opened the window widely, and allowed the soft fresh 
air to wander in and play with her dark curls, which she pushed 
back with both hands — something after the manner of Thurza 
Kingsley — ^half eagerly, half impatiently. She wanted to be out 
among those hills ; she hadn't been half far enough, and the 
delicious haze that had gathered over them was like an enchanting, 
veil hiding the form of a beautiful bride, to her vivid imagination. 
Erom those hills the soft fragrant breezes wandered ; the soft, 
plaintive coo-coo of the mawpawk came thence, mellowed by the 
distance ; the rosella parrots, and those splendid bronze- winged 
pigeons all had their resting-places, their nests, their lairs amidst 
those green bowery booking branches. Well, what a walk she 
would take by-and-bye ; and turning with a sigh of regret away 
from the window, she slowly walked to the parlour, and as slowly 
opened the piano, put Czemey's Exercises upon the music stand, 
and prepared for her accustomed hour of practice ; for though all 
other tasks were eschewed for the day, it had been stipulated that 
the practice was regularly and carefully to proceed. Certainly, 
that window peep, and the dream that followed, were jwk very 
good preparations for anything quite so practical as the ei^^eiBes 
and scales that followed. Ada's little heart rebelled againit tbem 
as an infringment on her day's freedom, and inwardly resolved to 
make up for the restraint by the excellent walk she would have 
afterwards, and the unnumbered revelations she should have by- 
and-bye for "Winnie. 

" Never mind, little doggie," she said, with a patronizing nod 
to her pet, as he sat on the mat at her feet, looking up at her with 
bright restless eyes, and a wagging tail ; " never mind," she 
exclaimed, finishing off an elaborate exercise with a dash which 
savoured strongly of impatience, " we will make up for it all by- 
and-bye, won't we?" and the little bark that responded was quite 
a sufficiently intelligible answer for her. 

Piece after piece, however, was faithfully concluded — ^faithfully 
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if not carefully practised. The little maiden's thoughts were 
certainly not with her fingers, and her eyes were very often indeed 
turned back to the alabaster clock on the mantelpiece with 
an inward impatience at the slow, very slow, movement of the 
hands. But even a tedious hour's practice will at length come to 
an end ; and as nine clear, bell-like strokes fell from the monitor 
of Time, Ada sprang from her seat— nearly upsetii^ her curly 
pet, who begun barking loudly.; and dosing music books and 
piano at once, placing the former in their accustomed places, she 
skipped gaily out of the room, followed by her dog, and proceeded 
to prepare for her anticipated ramble. 

1 " Let me see," she exclaimed, considering, as she tied her large 
hat, and pulled on her long gloves, for her Tnp.Tnmn, made her wear 
these latter in spite of her dislike to them. "Let me see; I will 
take my little basket, and some cakes for lunch, and a little tin 
pail of milk, in case I should be thirsty^then I needn't hurry 
home quite so soon, for as I dine all alone to-daj it don't matter 
much what time I dine." 

" No, Miss Ada," said Martha ; " but I advise you not to go 
too far, nor anywhere but just in places you know quite weU ; 
for it would be a job if you were lost, and your ma out. Don't 
go for to do that." 

" I shan't lose myself, Martha, never fear !" said Ada, proudly. 

" And don't be late ; there's a dear. I'll get something ever 
80 nice for your dinner if you're home in time." 

"I'll be home in time," said Ada, laughing: "I like nice 
things. I know the time by the sun and the shadow it throws 
now," she added, proud of her bush knowledge ; and, pinning 
her little square shawl at her neck, away she ran, her little 
basket and can swinging from her hand, and her curly dog at 
her heels as gleeful and gay as herself 

The tiool jnorning air was im-igorating, and the sunshine just 
plaaSIW-ly warm ; such a sunshine as is very welcome, giving a 
hrtght, eheerfiil nspoct to everything around, without the searing, 
lluming, withering influence that summer's sun brings with it. 
The creeks wer'e running now, merrily, cheerily— rippling 
playfully over the stones, and in some places even forming into 
tiny JniitatioTi cascades. The frogs had resumed their monoto- 
nous, but yet not nnmu^ical, croak, and a perfect chorus of 
magpie melody rame gushing forth from the thick tree branches, 
enough ta make the heart of any child glad. Ada sped along 
with her dog at her heels and her basket in her hand. She had 
managed to fix the tiresome can of milk inside the basket, and 
ao to make one bundle of it ; for, sooth to say, those httle hands 
of hers waied sadly impatient of the alight weight, and more 
than once Carlo's neck was reviewed very critically as the 
thought transpired whether it would not be possible to transfer 
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the burden. Happily for the poor little auimal, the shortness 
of his legs proved a decided barrier to any such scheme ; and 
Ada had to pursue her way with her basket whether she would 
or not, for she had no inclination to renounce her luncheon, 
however burdensome it became. 

On, on towards the hazy hills. The haze gradually uplifted 
itself as she approached, and the trees lost some of the charm 
distance had given them ; the quaint old trunks, with frag- 
ments of bark depending forlornly from them ; others, from 
which the bark had entirely parted, were white and glistening 
and bare. The ground beneath the trees was covered with those 
barky fragments and broken boughs. Here and there she had 
either to climb over or go round some fallen monster, whose 
huge trunk and voluminous and manifold branches spanned her 
path. She usually chose the former plan. It was good fun that 
climbing from limb to limb, good fun scaring the opossums that 
were yet busy among the relics of their former home. Little 
Carlo seemed to enjoy the sport quite as much as his mistress, 
and between them the lapse of time was quite forgotten, and 
distance too, till the sun grew very high in the heavens and 
began to shape his course in a descending position. Then 
Ada suddenly remembered the contents of her basket, and sitting 
down on a fallen log, invited Carlo to a seat at her side, throwing 
him first a share of meat she had brought specially for his 
gratification, and then, in perfectly good spirits, applying herself 
to the sandwiches and cake and milk Martha had so carefully 
prepared for her. Between the two the milk was soon gone, and 
the little empty pail put back into the basket, though Martha's 
supply of cake was not much diminished, the sandwiches proving 
sumcient. But now, the luncheon dismissed, the lateness of the 
hour suddenly flashed into the child's memory. She glanced up 
at the sun, now on its descent towards the west, and^ started. 

" Why, Carlo, poor little doggie, we must'nt 
I declare," she exclaimed : " it's ever so late — ^1( 
I suppose we've come a good way, for I 
supposing we go back now, little doggie." 
round to seek the homeward track. More e at 
which that homeward track was she coj^^^P; distinguish; 
there were tracks branching everywhere, ^Kvery hand, and 
all looking so alike! What should she do? which should she 
take ? She turned round and round, becoming every moment 
more and more bewildered. 

" Oh, doggie," she presently exclaimed, " what if we're lost ; 
what if we never find nome again ! " and the tears sprang to her 
eyes as she begun to realize the possibility of that proving the 
case. " It's no use standing still," she went on to the dog, who 
looked up whining in her face ; " it's not a bit of use, Carlo — we 
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must tr? and find that old Mien gaia, then perhape we can reach 
home aiW all. I do believe this is the path," and she darted 
down one very broad-looking track, followed by the dog; and, as 
uaual in such cases, taking the very opposite one to xaat winch 
would have led to the most-eamestly desired haven. On and on 
she eagerly ran — on and on ; but she soon becune conscious that 
thia was not the way ; no fallen tree crossed the footpath. She 
stood still in despair, and burst into tears. 

"Oh, mamma, mamma!" she esclaimed,"! wish I Imd remem- 
bered your warning. Oh, "Winnie, Winnie ! I wish you were 
home, and you'd soon find me. Oh, what shall I do P what shall 
I do ? Oh, good little Carlo, can't you find the way P" 

And Carlo ran backwards and forwards, snuffing about, and 
whining, with his nose to the ground, as though he comprehended 
her diatreas, but to no purpoae ; he presently returned to her 
side with his tail drooping most diaconsolatoly between hia legs. 

Ada had a brave little heart, in spite of her tears ; and those 
ahe presently dashed off, and eagerly began retracing her steps 

Tin. Even that was not easy ; there was such a thorough tangle 
tracks — some simply sheep-tracka, some a mere footpath, 
wavering and uncertain, and all knitted together in interminable 
confusion. Poor little Ada ; it required the experienced eye and 
sharpened senses of the bushman to unravel that tangled skein. 
She had wandered into a perfect wilderness, and was at least four 
miles {ram home. Bound and round she went, frequently arriving 
at the same starting-point, and no nearer the fallen tree — or 
rather farther off than before ; aJid the sun by-and- bye went over 
the hill-tops, gilding but their summits with his departing rays. 
Oh, if she could only reach those lulls, she should at least be able 
to see the direction in which home lay &om thence. One thing 
grew int-o certainty — a night alone with her little dog among the 
tre es^w ag irritable. At the first thought of what must be, the 
tearf^^ErtOTagnin to her fjes ; then gradually she remembered 
ttStb 06 Carlo was with hor it was not after all so bad. She would 
choose out a good place to camp in, and wrap herself up in her 
littJa ehawl; l^n there was the cake, and a bit more meat for 
(.iarlo — they w^dd not staire yet. Now, if they had but some 
water ; and aft^^Sj^le that want was supplied, for they suddenly 
came upon a uarro^Strip of a creek, that trickled along through 
a bed of herbage, tlio waters of which to the thirsty child seemed 
the best she had ever tasted. 

" We had better stay here. Carlo," she said, cheerily ; " I am 
very tired, and my feet are getting quite blistered. Papa and 
mamma and "Winnie will be home to-morrow, and I dare say 
Martha will send men out in search of me to-night ; if we stay 
by the creek we shall, perhaps, be found." And she selected a 
soft little grassy slope ; dry, soft grass ; quite downy she declared 
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it. She gathered large handfuls of this grass for a pillow, and 
spread her lunch-cloth over it, and unfolded her square shawl. 
How glad she was she had brought it ; it made quite an 
admirable coverlet. The shadows were deepening every minute 
as she finished her preparations. Then dividing the meat, she 
gave half to Carlo, retaining the rest for his breakfast, and 
taking half the cake herself, with another draught of water, 
she knelt down beside her bush bed, under the tree, and prayed 
as perhaps she had never before prayed in her life. She was 
alone ; she needed help, and she knew she had a Father in 
heaven who saw her and heard her, and could help her in his own 
time. She trusted him fully ; she asked for just what she needed, 
and even while she asked, though she knew it not, the country 
was aroused in eager search of the little wanderer. She knew 
it not, but trusted ; and though her eyes were wet with tears, she 
believed that she should not be left to die in that desolate wild, 
and coiled herself upon her grassy bed, with her little dog in her 
arms, under the shawl, and lay for some time looking up at the 
patch of dark blue sky that appeared overhead between the tree 
tops, into which here and there gleamed out little fairy stars. 
These she watched, sadly but quietly, wondering if anyone in her 
own dear home could see those stars ; wondering if Winnie was 
looking at them; wondering, too, if they were really searching for 
her now ; if they were very frightened ; and how soon she should 
befound. In the midst of her wonderings she fell asleep, for 
the wind murmured softly among the trees, rustling the leaves 
together ; night-birds sang softly and sweetly in the distance ; ani 
the frogs croaked drowsily in the creek ; and altogether the elves 
of the bush-land hushed the wearied child to slumber, and she 
sank into pleasant dreams of home, and of her mother and 
"Winnie. 




CHAPTEE XXX. 

HELP IN NEED. 

And sd the night pased on with little Ada. Now and then she 
awoke, with the strange shuddering consciousness of being 
alone. No — ^not quite alone ; the caress and soft whine of her 
little dog, nestling closely in her arms, convinced her of that, 
and the stars over head and the soft moonlight told of the 
presence of another, who could not, would not fkil her in her 
loneliness. And yet it was dr^firy work for the tenderly-nurtured 
child, delicately framed in mind and body, to lie there alone in 
the deep solitude, with the low voices of the night whispering 
around her : now the hoot of the owl, so like a human creature 
in the extremity of pain that she shook with fear and. sorrow ; 
the peculiar whirring, whizzing cry of the opossum, revelling aU 
around her, in the grass beneath and in the branches overhead ; 
the croaks of the frogs in all their variety of keys — ^the shrill and 
the deep-toned ; the murmuring whisper of the trees : all these 
were dreary, sad sounds for A lost, a benighted child to hear, and 
she shrunk under her single shawl covering and cowered closer to 
her little dog, who lifted his head and fondly licked her face, as 
though he would administer his little modicum of comfort, and 
knew that it was not the thing that his little mistress should be 
spending the night there. The nights were cold now, and as 
the night sped on it grew still colder. The shawl was insuffi- 
cient to supply the needful warmth. By and bye the wind 
moaned sadrjr m the topmost branches, and after a time drop 
after drop of rain feU through the leaves of the trees beneath 
which the child lay, and sank through her single covering, 
soaking her little uncovered feet and drenching through shoes 
and stockings. But Ada did not know it. She slept now — slept 
on through the heavy showers ; and when the morning came, 
and hei* eyes opened to the light of day once more, the rain had 
ceased, and again the day was fair. 

Stiffly and wearihr she dragged herself from the ground to a 
sitting posture. The night had passed and no heJb had come 
yet. How strangely apathetic she felt about it. Her clothes 
were wet, and her feet. Had there then been rain ? Yes t the 
drops were glistening still on the leaves and on the grass. 
What should she do next ? She strove to rise ; it was a hard 
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effort, causing her mucli pain : Her head felt dizzy, and her limbs 
all sore and cramped. What if she should die now — here,* all 
alone, far from her mother ? The thought brought the tears to 
her eyes, but the next moment came the recollection that she 
was just as near to God as ever. " He will take me if I die," 
she thought, "and comfort mamma." 

She staggered to her feet. There was a modicum of cake 
still left in her basket, but she turned away with a feeling of 
intense loathing from it, and threw it to her little dog, who 
unscrupulously eat it in a moment, and winked his eyes for 
more. " We must make one trial more," said Ada, sadly ; " I 
couldn't walk far to-day ; but we'll just take this path ; perhaps 
it leads home." And she untied the little red handkercmef that 
she wore round her neck as she spoke. " I'm cold enough," she 
shivered ; " but I shall not be much colder without it." And 
she suddenly began with slow-moving fingers to tear the hand- 
kerchief to strips ; for the thought had come into her head that 
if she tied these strips to the bifthes here and there it might 
lead to her being found. The heaped up grass, and the shawl, 
outspread to dry, was token suflSicent of her presence there; 
and, creeping slowly along this new path, she oegan her walk 
with aching head and trembling fingers, here and there leaving 
a little strip of red fluttering in the bushes till they were aS 
exhausted. Then, with feeble fingers, she rent pieces from her 
blue petticoat till she had left a perfect trail behind her, in and 
out, in and out ; but, poor little Ada, still ftirther from home. 
On she kept, making but slow progress, resting at intervals, her 
little dog whiningly following, and Hcking her hand when she 
rested, and nestling lovingly up to her. The sun at last came 
out, hotly and strongly, and her wearied, aching limbs refused 
their office. Stooping down to the creek with her little pannican 
—for she had followed it in her wanderings, though unfortu- 
nately in the opposite direction to that she should have taken — 
she orank long and fevered draughts from it, and then creeping 
into the large, hollow trunk of a massive old gum tree, she lay 
down, with her head on the bare ground, utterly exhausted. 

" It's no use, little doggie, I can't find home ; and I'm ill. I 
think I'm going to die. I can't walk any more ; but Q-od will 
take care of us," and she went off into a troubled sleep, with 
delirious wakings, for the night's exposure to cold and wet had 
had its full effect on her delicate frame, and fever in all its violence 
was steadily progressing. And meanwhile the sun rose higher 
in the heavens, and the day progressed ; but the child still tossed 
wearily on the ground, beneath the shelter of the gum-tree, and 
her little dog ran whining to and fro distressedly — ^he knew 
that something ailed his little mistress — ^and again and again 
rang out his wild and plaintive howl. The child heeded not. 
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She was unconscious now of his actions ; happily unconscious 
of her sorrow and fear. Suddenly a quick movement on the part 
of the little dog, a bristling up of the droll little ears, then a 
sharp glad bark of recognition, and a bounding away from the 
side of the unconscious child into the parting bushes. 

" Hurrah ! hurrah ! here's the dog at aU events," exclaimed a 
rough voice in glad tones ; " she's not far off, you may be sure," 
and, springing from his horse, he followed the little anunal — ^who, 
after leaping with a succession of glad little barks before him, had 
bounded back to the spot from whence he came, rushing wildly 
round and round the tree, and back and forth, in an ecstacy of 
delight. 

"Poor lamb!" exclaimed the rough bushman, stooping down 
by the side of the sick child, and taking her tenderly in his arms. 
" Look here, Bob ; here she is, clean beat out. G-ood thing she 
had the thought of tying those bits of rags on the bushes ; we 
mightn't of thought of looking down here." 

" Sooner we got her home ^e better," exclaimed the other, 
coming forward and feeling the rapidly-boating pulse, and the hot 
head. "It's been too much for her ; she's in a fever. Here, 
mount the horse, and I'll give her up to you. Just ride home for 
your life, and get her put to bed, if Mrs. Aland's not home. I'll 
ride round the other way, and bring back the doctor with me." 

Wrapping her tenderly in the thoroughly dried shawl they had 
found in their search, the last speaker lifted the slender little 
form into the stalwart arms held out for her, and then picking up 
the little can and basket, mounted his own steed, and galloped 
away ; while the man to whom the precious burden had been 
consigned followed a path along the creek, and then cutting off 
in another direction took a short way home as rapidly as circum- 
stances and the comfort of the child would admit. He was a 
rapid and excellent horseman, and the horse he rode cantered 
easily and gracefully ; and though they were full five miles from 
home, the pace they rode at promised soon to gain it. 

Help had come ; the help for which she had prayed — ^which she 
believed would come ; but she was not conscious of it, knew not 
how fast she was proceeding homewards, how soon her own little 
white bed would receive her. She knew nothing of the shouts of 
gratulation that saluted their arrival at the house, or how Martha, 
with bitter weeping, tenderly undressed and placed her among 
the snowy piUows, anxiously ministering to her wants, and every 
other minute running to the window to look if either the doctor 
or her mistress or Miss Winnie were coming. 

What a night she had passed ! what a night indeed it had been 
for them all ! It had beeh such a customary thing for Miss Ada 
to roam about here and there, that two or three hours passed 
away before even the slightest degree of fear transpired ; and 

M 
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then when wonder at her prolonged absence commenced, it was 
not fear. She would soon be home, Martha thought, and con- 
tented herself with searching round the place, and. then giving 
directions to one or two men to send her home if they saw her. 

But evening stole in, and fear, great fear came then. Aland 
Creek was roused. Men scattered in all directions, and through 
that long and terrible night, while little Ada lay sleeping and 
praying beneath her shawl, they were searching every wliere but 
m the right way, and returning again and again to the house to 
report their non- success ; while Martha fell from one fainting fit 
into another, and suffered an agony of remorse. 

" Poor missus ! Oh, what would she do ? what would phe say ?" 
was all her wail. But a messenger was forthwith dispatched with 
the news ; there was no help for it, it must be done. Mrs. Aland 
would never forgive them it they did not send for her. 

And meanwhUe Mrs. Aland was quietly sleeping through the 
night — sleeping on soundly past the dawn, quite unconscious that 
her darling child was alone, in distress and danger. 

Not quite so Winnie. 

Five clear, ringing strokes from a clock in an adjacent room. 

" Only five o'clock ! " she exclaimed, turning uneasily on her 

fillow. " What is the matter with me that I cannot sleep ; or if 
sleep that I dream so unceasingly ? Something to do with the 
excitement of last night, I suppose ; but it's not usual to me. 
And what possesses me to dream so of Ada ? The child is quite 
safe — must be. What harm can come to her ?" But the last 
sentence was uttered doubtfully — as if, indeed, there was no 
answering confidence in her own mind ; and, unable to lie any 
longer the prey to uneasy thoughts and doubts, Winnie sprang 
from her bed to the floor, and began rapidly dressing ; then, 
kneeling, she prayed long and earnestly for her little sister, for 
the child lay as a burden on her mind, as it had done all the night. 
She could not account for the feeling, but again and* again over- 
came the dread that something had happened — ^that aU was not 
right at home. How she wished they were once more on their 
homeward journey. 

Throwing open the window, she stood leaning listlessly on the 
sill, looking out at the prospect, and enjoying the soft, cool, balmy 
air of morning. The prospect was much of the same character as 
that of Aland Creek — undulations and plains, covered by groups 
of trees with heavy foliage, and herbaceous creeks, over which the 
wild ducks were flying unmolested, at least at that hour of the 
day ; but rain had evidently fallen in the night, for there was a 
moisture in the air, and the ground was damp with many rain- 
drops, for the dust was no longer visible ; the veir birds were 
rejoicing amidst the freshened leaves of the trees ; and the vapoury 
clouds still mantled the heavens and concealed the sunrise. 
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A more intimate knowledge of some of Ada's childish aspira- 
tions and desires perhaps gave greater force to Winnie's fears 
on her account. " What," she thought, " if she should try to 
mount a horse, as she has seen me foolishly do in her presence, 
without saddle or bridle ? or to climb some tree or rock to peep 
into a birds' s nest ? What if she tried to cross the creek at the 
old black log and should fall in and be drowned ?" Fear gave 
force to ideality, and a thousand imaginings, vain or otherwise, 
followed each other in Winnie's mind till her feelings were any- 
thing but enviable. 

Suddenly, at some distance through the trees, she caught a 
glimpse of a horseman making his way in the direction of the 
house. It was but a flying glimpse, but the tone of her previous 
thoughts gave a colouring to the dread of the present, and 
accounted for the sudden, wild palpitation of heart, and paleness 
even to her lips, that succeeded. That horseman was from home. 
The next time he came into view convinced her that it was so. 
She knew the horse, and presently after recognised the rider. 
It was Black Jemmy, and riding at his utmost speed. Here was 
a confirmation of her fears. She knew it ; and throwing open 
the sash more widely, she sprang through the window, and, 
breathless and pale as death, sprang forward to meet him before 
he could approach the house. 

Her looks told her alarm, and gave the words that her lips 
would not frame. 

"Miss Ada," he answered, drawing rein hurriedly, and 
startled by the sudden apparition, with its flowing hair and 
pallid face — " Miss Ada is lost !" 

" Lost !" returned Winnie, clasping her hands in agony. " I 
knew it — ^I knew it. She ought not to have been left. How 
long. Jemmy?" 

" Since yesterday dinner-time. Miss Winnie. But there, 
don't take on ; the child '11 be found, no fear : only we thought 
best to let the master and missus know. The men have all been 
out all night. I bound to say she's found by now." 

" G-od grant it may be so," said Winnie, with a flood of tears, 
which somewhat relieved her, for she presently dashed them 
away. " Jemmy, can you ride back again directly?" 

" Yes, missie ; just change horse." 

" Well, I shall go with you. Mamma cannot ride fast, and 
papa hurt his leg yesterday ; he will have to drive, not to ride. 
Change your sadcUe to another horse, get a mouthful to eat, and 
I'll be ready to start at once." 

She flew back to the house, entering by one of the doors, which 
were now wide open. The servants were up, and an early 
breakfast preparing for the men. 
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" Where's mamma's room?" said Winnie to a girl who came 
forward as she rushed in. " I must see her." 

" Oh, miss, how bad you look. You aint had bad news fipom 
home?" 

" Tes — very bad," said Winnie. " Which is the room ?" 

Awe-struck by Winnie's manner, the girl led her to the door. 
Winnie knocked hurriedly, exclaiming, " Papa, papa, I want to 
speak to you." 

He rose immediately ; it was Winnie's voice, but the tone 
was one of great fright. He came presently out into the passage, 
and at a motion of Winnie's, closed the door after him. 

" Jemmy's here. There is something wrong at home : Ada is 
lost," was Winnie's breathless exclamation. 

" Bless my soul ! And what have the men been doing aU the 
time ?" 

" Searching all night. Had not found her when Jemmy started. 
Papa, I'll ride home with Jemmy. You know I ride fast and 
well. I may be wanted ; and you are poorly. You go and break 
the news to mamma ; tell her Winnie will soon find her, if she's 
not safe already ; and then come on in the gig as soon as ever 
you can." 

" All right, my child; it's best that way. My poor wife, what 
shall I do with ner." He returned in dismay, but he limped in 
again and closed the door ; and Winnie ran to put on hat and 
habit, the work of five minutes. The horses were already at the 
door. Just as she had sprung into the saddle, a wild cry from 
her mamma struck coldly to her heart. She gave a ghuace at 
Jemmy, and nutting spurs to his horse, they were soon rapidly 
flying through the country homewards. Within ten miles from 
home, another messenger met them. 

" Is she found ?" Winnie almost shrieked. 

" No, Miss Winnie!" was the sad reply. 

" Don't go on, then : better not with bad news. Turn back ; 
you will be wanted." 

Five miles further they were hailed by another. He waved his 
hat as he neared them. 

" All right ; the child's found," he shouted. 

" Thank God ! " was Winnie's aspiration, and the tears came 
down like rain again. " Oh, ride on, ride on to meet mamma, and 
relieve her mind ;" and the man again dashed madly forward. 

Half an hour after, Winnie, with her long hair pushed back 
and streaming over her habit, was kneeling with clasped hands by 
the side of her little sister's bed. She was foimd ! Yes, indeea; 
but was she not soon to be lost to them all again ? Her wild eye 
gave no sign of recognition ; the fevered lips uttered only inco- 
herent words ; the cmeeks were highly flushed ; and Winnie, in 
an agony of doubt, listened to the doctor's report — of quiet and 
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care, great care, and danger — ^and watched, mechanically watched 
the severing of the dark ringlets, one after the other, from the 
restless head, and wished her mamma was home. 

Such a coming home it was ! What a journey it had been to 
the agonized mother — a journey of mingled hope and agony and 
prayer ! Ten miles from home they had met the messenger with 
the tidings of Ada's safety ; three miles further on came news of 
her illness. But Mrs. Aland was a woman with great firmness 
and courage, and confidence in Gk)d. She surprised her husband, 
for beyond that first outburst of feeling there was little other 
demonstration. What a relief it was to Winnie, what a burden 
from Martha's mind, when she reached home once more. Eapidly 
removing her riding dress, she attired herself in loose morning 
gear, and taking up her station in her child's room, gave clear 
and perfect orders, based upon the doctor's commands, and at 
once revolutionized the former noisy prooeedings — drawing down 
blinds, bathing the unconscious head, and so quietly administered 
to her darling's wants, that few would have guessed at the 
cataract of tempestuous feeling that was struggling for utterance 
and vent within. 

" Trust thou in God, for thou shalt yet praise Him," was the 
basis of all this courage and confidence. 



CHAPTER XXXI, 



THURZA IN TROUBLE. 



Once again, and amidst cheerful companionship, Edith "Wallace 
drank in the sea breezes, and revelled among the waves as they 
lashed and foamed upon the shore. It was then she liked them 
best — ^when they rolled in with foam and dash, curling in white 
crests, and scattering their frothy spray around, when the breeze 
was strong and the waters dark and wild — ^though she rejoiced 
in it in all its phases, whether storm or calm, and the colour 
glowed more strongly in her cheek and on her lip as she strolled 
up and down the beach with Thurza,, or with Lindly; for he 
often came to share their solitude and society. 

Very pleasant days these were ; more pleasant still when 
Martin Wallace made a fourth in the party. There was then 
no jetty, stretching its huge length into the sea — ^a promenade 
to invite the fashionable lounger — but the beach, the firm, hard 
sand, the wave-washed shore, that was a promenade they all 
loved. It was nature's ; and, studded over with shells, and sea- 
weed, and sponges, possessed far greater attraction than the 
jetty of more modern times, particularly so to our young friends, 
who had quite suflGleient society in themselves, and desired no 
other. The beach and its grand solitude, the soothing, perpetual 
rush of its restless waves, always in motion, always upheaving, 
always rippled over even in the calmest hour ; these were all 
they needed ; and when those four were together, the hours sped 
by unheeded, and the moon rose high in the heavens long before 
they even thought of retiring for the night. 

rleasant enough, and wise enough too, we have no hesitation 
in saying, on the part of Edith and Lindly, who were to share 
one home when the spring violets bloomed, and who naturally 
«ought one another's society now, daily becoming better 
acquainted with each other and with their future. But on the 
part of Martin and Thurza, though pleasant, it was scarcely 
wise ; not even a word had passed the threshold of Martin's 
lips to assure Thurza how dear she had become to him ; and yet 
fihe knew it — she knew it perfectly ; but while rejoicing in the 
belief, she was sad ; for why did he not tell her what he felt ? 
What checked the words upon his lipn that she knew were so 
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often nearly uttered, and but nearly? Was it anytliing in 
herself? was she not good enough — not a Christian ? Ah, that 
was it — that must be it. And her head was often bowed down 
in sorrow and in shame when she sought her lowly pillow, while 
he went back to his home among the h^ls, angry with himself, 
grieving over his tardy progress and the little prospect of such 
a settlement as would satisfy the requirements of Mr. Kingsley, 
and half resolved to see the dear little thing no more. Their 
pleasant sea-side walks only terminated for them in mutual 
upbraidings, of which neither was conscious. 

Lizzie was grieved for her brother — her noble, self-dependent 
brother. She would gladly have helped him forward out of his 
difficulty, but she knew not how. It was but natural that Mr. 
Kingsley should require a suitable home for his only daughter, 
hitherto so tenderly reared, so carefully sheltered, when she 
went from her childhoods's home. It was but natural to suppose 
that he would seek a golden shrine for the jewel he so fondly 
treasured ; and her poor brother ! where coiUd he hope to gain 
such a shrine, and without it how impossible it seemed for the 
jewel to be his. 

Whether Mr. Kingsley had ever suffered the idea to enter 
his brain — ^that what in his case was friendship for Martin 
Wallace, might in the case of Thurza prove a still warmer 
sentiment, we know not, but are inclined to doubt ; for he was 
still the welcome and honoured guest at the old man's table, and 
the constant attendant of the two girls whenever he came down 
from the hills. All at once, however, the father began to wake 
up to the probability of. more existing in these constant visits 
than at first sight appeared ; and what seemed only probable, by 
degrees began to take a very positive shape in his mind. This 
would never do. " No, no, young man," he said to himself, 
" this wiU never Ho. If you could manage to turn those golden 
gifts of yours into golden coin, there would be something 
feasible in this affair, and I don^t know that I should say *nay* 
to it ; but the golden gifts, unfortunately, don't seem very 
fusible, or at any rate not rapidly so; for not many golden 
coins are the result of the process." 

And so it happened when next Martin visited Grlen Osmond, 
his sensitive nature was not slow in discovering a little less 
cordiality in his reception — a kind of restraint for which he 
quickly found interpretation. There was no message to convey to 
Miss Kingsl^, no letter, no parcel ; that had been dooe the day 
before ; and his sister was quite well. Martin understood it all now; 
his presence at the Bay was no longer desired. Mr. Kingsley, he 
supposed, had made his own deductions, his own discoveries, and 
acted accordingly ; he was willing to receive him as a friend, but 
not as a son. And proud and humbled at one and the same time^ 
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Martin finished his Adelaide business, and sorrowfullj took the 
homeward road, little heeding what transpired on the journey, 
little recking of the fatigue or cold ; for the evenings were now 
once more bleak and cheerless, and the wind whistled hoarsely 
through the gullies as he passed along. 

It was quite dark when he turned through his own slip-pannel, 
and drove slowly on to the stable once more. The horse knew 
its road : it was well that it did, for its master's driving was 
merely mechanical ; his thoughts were far distant. 

Lizzie, sitting alone with her book and needlework in the warm 
glow of a sheaoak fire, and the pleasant, cheerful light of the 
lamp, heard the well-known wheels go by, and starting from her 
seat, called to Martha — 

" Did you hear the cart go by ?" 

" Yes, ma'am," replied the girl ; " it's master ; he's putting the 
horse in the stable. Shall I get supper ?" 

" Oh, yes, please Martha ; he will be quite tired and worn out 
— a cup of tea will refresh him," said Lizzie, rising and clearing 
the table. She felt anxious and troubled, for she had fully 
expected his absence that night ; he had intended as usual to go 
on to the Bay. " Had anything happened ? Was Edie ill ? or 
had anything gone wrong at Mr. Kingsley's?" The moments 
seemed hours till he came ; but he did come out at last, looking 
so pale, so utterly sad and weary, as he flung himself down in the 
comfortably-cushioned chair his sister had prepared for him, that 
she came to him, and, putting her arms round his neck, asked 
anxiously — 

" Is anything the matter, Martin, dear ? Is Edie well, and 
Harry?" 

" Both well, dear Lizzie," he replied, with an effort. 

"Did you see Edie?" 

" No ; I have not been to the Bay." 

"And you are well yourself? No; I see you are not," she 
added. " You have had no accident?" 

" No, none," he replied, with a sigh. " It's all my own fault ; 
I ought to have expected it. It's only this, that I am no longer 
wanted at Grien Osmond ; and — and — well, I ought to have known 
how it would all end ! " 

"Dear Martin!" and Lizzie came round again, and drew his 
pale face into her arms. " Did Mr. Kingsley tell you that ? " 

" Not in so many words ; but words are nothing — actions are 
everything ; and his actions say plainly enough that he is afraid 
of my influence with his daughter." 

" rooT little Thurza ; what will she do ? " sighed Lizzie. " Oh, 
Martin, I think I never wished for money so much in my life." 

" I am afraid I have wished for it too much," said Martin, sadly ; 
"desired it when I ought more earnestly to have coveted the 
* best gift,' and this is my reward." 
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" And you are quite sure that Mr. Kingsley's manner is altered 
to you?" 

"Quite sure; there's no mistake about it, Lizzie. He has 
discovered the secret I have so earnestly striven to conceal, and 
now he would rather have my absence than my presence. He 
didn't want me to go to the Bay, that was clear enough ; so clear 
that — that I didn't and couldn't go." 

" Well, it seems hard," said Lizzie, pouring out a cup of amber- 
coloured tea, and delicately creaming and sweetening it to her 
brother's taste ; " it does seem hard, but I believe it will all come 
right yet. It's often darkest before morning, remember, Martin ; 
the heavy clouds often conceal the siinshine. Who knows but, 
after all, this very opposition may bring it all about, and make the 
way clear." 

" I suppose I have very little faith," said Martin, wearily ; " but 
it does appear to me that it's all over. At any rate, Mr. Kingsley 
can't say I have not acted honourably. I've never said a word to 
Thurza, though I*ve been sorely tempted many a time." 

" I almost wish you had, dear Martin, it would have made her 
course clearer. However, we can pray, and Q-od will lead you 
right, and do all things for the best for you both ; I'm sure of 
that." 

Once fully possessed of an idea, Mr. Kingsley was not slow to 
act upon it. If his daughter's affections were not engaged already, 
better to remove her from the danger at once ; if they were, the 
sooner other circumstances were brought into operation the better. 
He laid his own plans, and then proceeded to action; and so 
Thurza and Edith, in the midst of their pleasant sea-side revellings, 
found themselves suddenly recalled to Q-len Osmond. It was 
getting too cold, too bleak at the Bay, they were told. They had 
been thrown quite enough into solitude; the piano should be 
tuned, and they would have company. Even Aunt Dunstan 
entered into the conspiracy, though she secretly favoured Martin, 
and would have rejoiced to hear that any sudden accession of wealth 
on his part had rendered him eligible to possess the little hand 
for which she was certain he aspired. 

The recall was not much trouble to either. To Thurza the Bay 
had suddenly become distasteful, and Edith could not avoid feelings 
of great uneasiness at the cessation of her brother's visits, for 
which no reasonable excuse was given ; and although Mr. Kingsley 
was not less kind in his manner to her, she could not ^oid the 
suspicion that it would be unwise to prolong her visit beyond the 
appointed time. She made up her nund not to do so. 

" I cannot think what glamour has come over papa," exclaimed 
Thurza, somewhat pettishly, one evening, as she sat in the verandah, 
attired in a pretty evening costume of rose-coloured lama, awaiting 
his arrival from town wiw a party of gentlemen friends whom he 
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had engaged to dine and spend the evening with them. '* He 
always was fond of company, but just now he seems to have taken 
a perfect passion for it. I suppose I should have liked it well 
enough once, but I don't care half so much for it now. I wish 
we had been left at the Bay ; we had far pleasanter evenings there 
when only your brother and Mr. Duncan were with us." 

Edith looked at the down-cast face of her companion as she 
uttered Martin's name. There was just a tiny accession of 
colour sliding into its customary paleness — a tiny flush, that 
might have been the reflection of the pink lama, only that it 
came and went more fitfiilly. 

*' I suppose Mr. Martin has had no business to call him to 
town," she presently said, with a desperate eflbrt at calmness 
and even coldness in her voice. 

"I do not know; he does not say," returned Edith, with 
aueh e\ddent discomfort that Thurza looked up searchingly. 

" You do not think anything is the matter ?" 

" No. All was right when I heard last." 

** All right ! Why did he stay away then," thought Thurza, 
gloomily, perhaps with a little anger mingled with the gloom. 
But she said nothing ; what could she say under present circum- 
stances. He had never told her that he cared for her ; though 
actions speak louder than words. She knew he did ; at least, 
she thought so. She might — yes, she might be mistaken : time 
would prove. 

" There the gentlemen are," she presently exclaimed, as two 
phaetons stopped at the gate, and the groom walked leisurely 
down to attend them to the stables. " There is papa and Mr. 
Dancan. Eeally, Edie, he may feel himself Mattered by that 
pretty flush. And there is papa's cronie, Mr. Moume ; and 
Gussy Stanhope, and — well, I declare, there is that odious 
Erederick Barnet again. What does he come for ? Why does 
papa ask him ? I protest there is nothing in the least nice about 
him. I was quite tired out with him the other night." 

"Some young ladies would be flattered by his attentions, 
Thurza ; and I'm sure he's very good looking." And there was 
a little sotipgon of malice in Edie's voice as she spoke. She 
was thinking of Martin, and beginning to comprehend that this 
Frederick Barnet was intended by Mr. Kjngsley to supplant 
him. 

" Oh,|p)die ! how can you ? G-ood looking ! I tell you he is 
odious ; there is nothing nice about him. I shall certainly ask 
papa not to invite him any more. ' I don't see why I should be 
.bored by him." 

Edie narrowly observed that night, and her observations only 
confirmed her suspicions. Frederick Barnet was evidently 
smitten with little Thurza, and favoured by her father. She 
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learnt of Lindly that lie was a land agent, very wealthy, and a 
careful guardian of that wealth ; and that as in other respects he 
was highly eligible, Mr. Kingsley gladljr encouraged his visits to 
his house, and still more gladly permitted his attentions to his 
daughter." 

"It seems rather strange," said Lindly, as they paced up and 
down for a few moments in the garden after dinner, " Kingsley 
nsed not to be so keen after gold as he seems now. Barnet is 
all very well as to character and wealth, and so forth ; he is very 
well known on 'change ; but I think little Thurza is beginning 
to feel that there is yet a higher quality needed in a husband to 
make her happy. She is beginning to understand the ring of 
the true gold ; is she not?" 

" Yes ; I think, I hope she is," said Edith. 

" Well, then, she will not be willing to put up with its coun- 
terfeit. For my part, I believe it is useless for Barnet to try it 
on. I am very much mistaken if her heart is not otherwise 
engaged." 

"Not much use if it is against her father's will," said Edith, 
gloomily. 

" Don't know that. She is a little lady very much disposed to 
have a will of her own." 

She was : and Barnet soon found all his tactics were necessary, 
but it rather stimulated him to the pursuit than otherwise. He 
redoubled his attentions, and advanced as she receded, till 
wearied, and perplexed, and annoyed, she resolved to appeal to 
her father and obtain his aid in relieving her of her tormentor. 

She found, or rather made an opportunity for her purpose an 
evening or two after. Edith was absent in Adelaide, at a 
meeting, with Lindly Duncan. She had declined to accompany 
them, on the plea of not feeling quite well ; a plea that had a 
large amount of truth in it, as her mental disturbance tended not 
a little to influence her bodily frame. Her aunt had also taken 
the opportunity of making an evening call upon a neighbour ; 
and Thurza, luxuriating among the ample cushions of an easy 
chair, just in pleasant proximity to the fire, and rather turned 
from her papa, though quite near him — sat looking at the bright 
jets of flame that shot out from the freshly-heaped logs, and 
wondering how she should begin her attack. 

" I am afraid you are dull to-night, pet," Mr. Kingsley presently 
began, with a half sigh, looking up from his papers, and turning 
fondly round to her. "It's hardly the thing, I must say, both 
Miss Wallace and auntie to leave you with the old man. He's 
not half so good company as a young one, eh, Thurza ? " he added, 
laughing. 

"A thousand times better than most young ones," replied 
Thurza, warmly. " I'd far rather have your society, papa, than 
half the young men that come here." 
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" You would ? Prederick Bamet, for inBtance ? " 

" Frederick Bamet, papa ! I dislike his society extremely ; he 
is a perfect bore ; he annoys me greatly. I wish you would not 
ask him to the house. 

" I am sorry for that, Thurza," said her father, suddenly turning 
grave ; " very sorry. I had hoped he would have been able to 
make himself agreeable to you, my child. Why do you dislike 
him ? I should have thought he possessed plenty of qualifications 
to please. He is good-looking, stylish, a warm lover. What 
more would you have ? Moreover," he continued, in a subdued, 
graver tone, " he could give you an elegant home and equipage, 
my girl ; is that no consideration ? " 

" Not to me, papa," said Thurza, flushing crimson, and turning 
anxiously round to look into his drooping face. " I ain quite 
satisfied with my dear old home, and don't want any other." 

" But, my child," said her father, nervously, " I am an old man ; 
you cannot have me always ; and things are not working so 
amoothly as I could wish. Tmie may change your views ; Frederick 
Bamet will improve on acquaintance. For my sake, my darling," 
he added, suddenly folding her to his arms, " you must learn to 
love him." 

He rose suddenly, before she could reply, and left the room ; 
while Thurza, bowing down her head upon her knees, burst into 
a passion of weeping. 

" I never can ; oh, I never can," she sobbed. " There is nothing 
I can either love or like in him. I don't care for his money, or 
his house, or his equipage. Oh, why does papa want me to be 
married at all ? Besides, he is not a dhristian ; and how different, 
how very different he is to Martin Wallace. Oh, what shall I 
do? whatshaUIdo?" 

Edith returned home to find Thurza already in bed. She eagerly 
sought her side, and bent tenderly over her. 

" You are not worse, dear, are you ? We have had such a 
pleasant evening, and wanted you so much with us." 

" No," said Thurza ; but there were tears in the voice that 
answered ; and Edith, drawing the head with its dark curls closer 
to her, bent down and kissed her. 

" Dear Thurza, you are in trouble. Can I help you ? " 

" No, Edie, no," replied Thurza, in a broken voice ; " nothing 
will help me ; you cannot, dear." 

Edith stood a moment in silent thought. " If I cannot help you, 
dear, there is One who can, and will. Do not forget your golden 
gifts, darling. Pray — ask, you shall receive comfort, or help or 
whatever you need." She kissed the weeping girl, and went away 
— ^went to the retirement of her own room, and, kneeling there, 
how earnestly, eagerly, with many tears, she prayed for her friend, 
and, in connection with her, for Martin — that the crooked places 
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in their experience might be made straight, their rough places 
plain. 

Q-od hears and answers prayer — ^not always in our way. Some- 
times long intervals intervene between the prayer and the answer ; 
yet sad one, sorrowful one, let not that deter thee ; the golden 
gift is thine. Oh, use it, xxbq it, and find the blessedness, the 
happiness of doing so! 



CHAPTEE XXXTI. 

SFBING. 

It was well for Martin Wallace that he had a new motive for 
labour that winter, for the old motive was rapidly losing its power. 
Virtually, he considered himself dismissed n-om the household at 
Grlen Osmond, as much dismissed as if he had been shown the 
door, or told in so many words — Mr. Kingsley 's manner so plainly 
convinced him that his company was no longer desirable. What 
had produced the change he could scarcely tell, only that from 
time to time hints of a milure somewhere in the money market, a 
depression of trade, and necessity for greater exertion, enabled 
him to comprehend the wish for a moneyed match for Tliurza. 
How about Thurza herself? Was she a willing sacrifice ? He 
believed not ; and yet, was it not her duty to please and obey her 
father ? He would not stand in the way of her obedience ; and 
thenceforth his visits to the house entirely ceased. Edith's return 
home made that easy ; and poor little Thurza was left to do battle 
with her own thoughts, Frederick Bamet's unpleasant attentions, 
and her father's wishes as best she might. It was a bitter, a trpng 
winter to her ; a winter that cost her her roses, and took the 
elasticity from her step, but threw her more entirely to other 
means of comfort ; and when she could escape to her own room 
the little Bible on the toilet-table came into use; and that 
winter she learnt the true comfort, the value of prayer ; learnt 
that whatever the need, there was help to be afforded. She had 
other cause for trouble besides Martin's most strange absence, 
and Frederick Barnet's assiduities ; two circumstances she had 
learnt to connect very closely together. Her father's health 
was evidently failing fast. Her aunt looked anxiously at him, 
and often pronounced him unfit for business when he insisted, 
on sallying forth as usual. He was becoming quite an old and 
feeble man, losing all his energy, and spirit, and fire, and more 
eager than ever for her marriage ; an event she could not, would 
not hear of. Much as she loved her father, she found it im- 
possible to overcome her utter dislike for the man he desired her 
to wed. 

Martin had full employment for every momenlr of his time 
that winter. In that he was happier than Thurza ; for employ- 
ment often prevents the growth of despondency, and he had ms 
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hands full. Edie was to be married in the spring, and the deli- 
cate fabrics — the muslins and laces — that were passing through 
her hands, under Lizzie's care and supervision, were not pur- 
chased without increased exertions on his part. Not only was 
daily labour in field and garden greatly augmented, the care of 
tutoring raw hands falling heavily upon him — and raw hands 
even it was scarcely possible at that time to obtain, such was the 
universal rush after gold — but his winter evenings were all 
devoted either to the writing and preparing lectures, or else to 
their delivery in Adelaide or elsewhere. Late in the evening 
and with the earliest dawn — ah, even before the dawn — he 
laboured on. He was working for his sister now : there was 
no one else to work for. She little knew how these golden 
gifts were being lavished for her benefit. Edie never did com- 
prehend the mystery of £ s. d., and was too apt to take the good 
provided — joymlly to take it, without enquiring, perhaps scarcely 
thinking how it had been procured. 

And thus the winter passed off" with each ; a very different 
winter to the last — gently, softly, soothingly fell rain showers 
upon the soil, penetrating with genial influence to the roots, and 
refreshing and revivifying the whole face of nature, but so inter- 
spersed with pleasant, cheerful sunshiny days that winter seemed 
myth-like, and not at any rate forbidding in its aspect. There 
were no wild storms, no fierce winds, no rushing torrents, no 
overflowing creeks ; all went pleasantly, cheerfully. There 
were perfect spring days in the midst of winter. The golden 
wattle burst into bud and blossom much before its usual time ; 
wild flowers put out their delicate buds, and stole like gems 
among the green grass, that was perfectly luxuriant in its growth. 
It was a delightful winter, Edie said ; and Lindly Duncan 
laughingly told her it wore so close a resemblance to spring, 
that he did not see why they should not take it instead of the 
spring, and allow the ceremony, like the wattle blossom, to come 
off" a month sooner. That, Edith would not hear of. Time never- 
theless sped on, bringing the eventful day nearer and nearer, 
and with it sunshine and roses. 

There was one point on which they were all agreed : Edie was 
to be married from the " Wren's Nest," amid her own family, 
without fuss, without much form : and Lindly Duncan — though 
perhaps had he had his own way would have preferred a little more 
eclat, and, in winning so fair a bride, would have been glad rather 
more publicly to have acknowledged' it — willingly yielded his 
own plans, and acquiesced in hers. 

And so it came to pass that one fair day late in September, 
when leaves and buds and flowers were multiplied, and the 
" Wren's Nest" in all its most perfect beauty smiled forth amid 
flower garlands — roses in living beauty without, but gathered and 
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interwined into faW wreathe within by sisterly fingers, in honour 
of the day — Edie W allace in virgin white, a few white rose-buds 
among her rich golden-brown rin^ets, a few pale pink ones resting 
on her bosom, gave up her little hand to Lindly Duncan, and after 
a short but impressive ceremony became his wife. They were an 
interesting little group gatherea in the bowery sitting-room. The 
bride, the bridegroom — chief, of course ; Lizzie, pale and tearful, 
as the solitary bridesmaid, and her two brothers, Martin and 
Harry. " Plenty of love in that little group," thought the young 
minister who performed the all-important ceremony ; " and yet, 
with the exception of the two most concerned, there was some- 
thing of sorrow too." And so there was, for even on that event- 
ful day, when all should be smiles and sunshine, the absence of 
one or two who should have been there caused a blank. Thurza 
Kingsley was shedding bitter tears in her own solitary chamber, 
because she had been obliged to relinquish all hopes of being 
Edie' 8 bridesmaid, an old girlish promise which so dearly she 
would have liked to have kept. And Winnie Aland had become 
too much the delight, the comfort of her home and all who lived 
there to be spared away so long ; the little invalid, Ada, clung so 
closely to her ; while other changes were pending over the Grange 
that at present forbad all movements. And thus it came to pass 
that' Edie Wallace became a bride with only one fair bridesmaid, 
— ^fair, though pale-looking, Lizzie Wallace, her sweet face shad- 
owed by its dark rich hair, always so tastefully, so perfectly 
arranged, and her lips trembling with emotion. 

" You may as well take a good look at her now," said Lindly, 
playfully, as they sat at the delicately-spread table after the cere- 
mony was over, and he had earned his title to do and say as he 
liked ; " I do not intend that you shall any of you see anything 
of Mrs. Duncan for the next three weeks." 

Mrs. Duncan ! Edie's colour came and went at the sound of 
her new title. Yes, indeed ; that gold circlet on her finger pro- 
claimed her no longer Edie Wallace. She had given herseu away ; 
ah, and willingly, too ; and a little shy upward glance into her 
Husband's face, as he sat by her side, told she did not repent it. 
His answering glance, and the pressure of his hand on her fingers, 
told her how he valued the gift — what a truly " golden gift" she 
was to him. 

"I shall have some strawberries to give you, Mrs. Duncan, 
when you come to see us again," said Martin, quizzically, as they 
stood in a group under the verandah, looking out on the fair scene 
spread before them, before the gig was brought round to take the 
bride and bridegroom on their way. 

The quick tears started to Edie's eyes. She laid her hand on 
her brother's shoulder — 

" Edie always to you, dear Martin," she exclaimed, reproach- 
fully. 
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" To be sure, my dear little Edie; brusli away the tears, I beg," 
said Martin, laugbing, but kissing her fondly ; " those tears are 
treason, and what wDl your husband say if he sees them ? " 

" Say ?" exclaimed that gentleman, laughing, yet coming round 

and taking his little wife's trembling hand into nis own ca]bn, cool 

one. " Why, that some one is interfering sadly with my * golden 

' gift,' and that the sooner I take it into my own possession the 

better." 

" I wouldn't have yielded her to another man, such a * golden 
gift' do I esteem her," said Martin, heartily shaking his brother- 
in-law's hand, a few moments after as, having seen ms little sister 
comfortably in the gig, he said " good-bye." A wringing clasp 
was the reply. 

" She shall have the choicest love and care, MartiQ." 

" Yes, I am sure of that," was Martin's answer, and the horses 
starting forward prevented more. 

They stood watching, the two brothers and their sister, till trees 
and hills had hidden them from their sight ; then Martin drew the 
weeping Lizzie within doors, and kneeling down, prayed earnestly 
that Q-od's blessing, His love and care and guidance would rest 
upon the union, and that bride and bridegroom might unitedly 
prove to one another earth's truest " golden gifts." 

" Tour once random words, dear Lizzie," said Harry, as thev 
sat together that evening, " have become perfect bye-words with 
us. Our * golden gifts' are multiplied." 

" So they are, dear Harry," said Lizzie, lifting up her soft 
glowing eyes from her work. " People are surrounded with these 
* golden gifts,' if they will but esteem them rightly ; especially so 
the people of G-od — those who can look around on all the beauties 
. of nature, and have a right to exclaim, * My Father made them 
all ! ' Yes, indeed ; our health, our time, our food, our raiment; 
our talents are all ' golden gifts' — ^to be used, and not abused." 

" You are like that old fabled deity, dear Lizzie ; your touch 
turns everything to gold," said Harry, fondly. 

" I think we shall have no reason to repent yielding up Edie to 
Lindly Duncan," said Martin, coming out of the dream into which 
he had fallen, and looking suddenly up at his brother and sister ; 
" I believe he thoroughly esteems his gift, and thinks her true 
gold." 

*' So she is ; so he ought to do," said Harry. 

" So he does, dear Harry," said Lizzie. " 1 feel perfectly happy 
in parting with her, because I am sure it will be for her happiness." 
Nevertheless there were tears in her eyes as she spoke, and Martin 
turned away with a throbbing pain at his heart, and wished he 
knew how this dear sister could be rendered more happy also. 

" You must rest now, dear Martin," said Lizzie, fondly laying 
her head on her brother's shoulder that night as they were sepa- 

N 
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rating to their own rooms ; " you have overworked, overtasked 
yourself all winter, and there is no need now." 

" No," said Martin, choking down a sigh, " there is no need ; 
I will rest." He did not say how gladly he would have taken the 
need, and done without the rest, had there even been any hope of 
other state of things ; but Thurza's absence from the wedding had 
taken away the last remaining spark of hope. He did not say 
this, but Lizzie knew it, and she could have wept with and for her 
brother ; as it was, she only whispered with her good night kiss — 
" There is a silver lining, dear Martin, to every cloud ;" and a 
silent kiss answered her words, affectionately yet hopelessly. 

And so the " "Wren's Nest" sank down again to its former 
quiet, to its buds and blossoms, and its rare'fruits and vegetables, 
their culture and their gathering. The bride and bridegroom 
were spending a happy honeymoon at Port Elliot, revelling on 
its rocky, sandy beaches, gathering stores of shells and marine 
curiosities, and taking all the full benefit of their holiday and 
the spring days. Harry was back to 'his desk and his law 
problems, making rapid progress in his studies, and giving 
glorious promise of future greatness in his profession. Martin 
and Lizzie were left to themselves in their little home. How 
dull it seemed now ; half the brightness had left, for Harry and 
Edie were certainly the sunshine of the dwelling, and lately the 
shadows had fallen thickly. Martin went leisurely about his 
work ; Lizzie patiently, but sadly, took up her daily round, 
singing to herself as she went — 



Give me a calm and thankful heart, 
From every murmur free." 



For herself she might have been contented, but to see her 
brother — her brave, zealous, hard-working brother Martin losing 
energy and spirits ; to know that a bitter drop had entered his 
cup that her love had no power to sweeten, was very hard to 
bear. 

Little Thurza had her bitter drop to endure also ; it infused 
itself in all her cup of life ; there was no ameliorating drop com- 
mingled with it. Frederick Barnet was constantly at her side ; 
evening after evening he was there, assiduous in his attentions, 
and would have been lavish in his gifts, but that she would not 
permit. Again and again she told him she could never be his. 
He only laughed at her, and told her he knew she intended to be 
a good obedient child, and do as her papa wished ; that he, for 
his part, would make her perfectly happy — would surround her 
with all the " golden gifts " (he, too, had, somehow or other, 
learnt the household term) that wealth could purchase and 
endearment bestow, and that he only waited for her to name the 
day that was to make him perfectly happy. 
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What could she do ? what could she say ? It made no diffe- 
rence how she treated him, her coldness only provoked his 
increased warmth, her anger his merry laughter ; he seemed 
so perfectly sure of his game, that it distressed as well as angered 
her. 

It was after one of these occurrences when Frederick had been 
more than usually tantalizing with his perfect security and 
positive certainty of ultimate success, that Thurza sat down in 
her own room and wrote a little note to Lizzie ; just a little note, 
wishing Edie all the happiness she desired, and plaintively — oh, 
so plaintively wishing that just for one short half hour she could 
lay her aching head on dear Lizzie's arm, could run away from 
home ; in short, could be happy and wild once more. " I am in 
all sorts of trouble, dear Lizzie," she wrote ; " oh, such trouble; 
and I have such a poor, weak, feeble little heart to struggle 
through it. I am so afraid, so afraid at last that I shall be 
persuaded into doing something which I know if I do I shall 
repent all my days. Oh, do pray for me, dear Lizzie. Seems 
to me as if I was always praying for myself now. ' I have no 
other comfort left." 

Lizzie pondered long over this little note. What was the 
Irouble that had fallen upon dear little Thurza so heavily ? Oh, 
how willingly would she have gathered the dear child into her 
loving arms and soothed her sorrows and bestowed her counsel ; 
but it must not, could not be in the present state of (Bstrange- 
ment. A gleam something akin to joy shot through her eyes as 
she pondered; womanly instinct was solving the riddle. Hope 
for her brother gleamed like the silver lining of the cloud. 

" Perhaps you can solve the enigma better than I," she said, 
with a covert smile, as she passed the little note, with its finely- 
written characters and its delicate perfume, into her brother's 
hands, and then resumed her work. 

He slowly took it, but hesitated before he read, looking with 
a surprised glance at his sister. 

" There is no breach of faith," said Lizzie, smiling. " See, this 
is sufficient warranty for your reading; she appeals to the 
councillors of the * Wren's Nest' — plural, to a certainty. You 
deserve the title, if any one does." She bent down again to her 
work ; and without another word he slowly devoured it all — ^line 
after line, line after line ; then, suddenly laying it before her, he 
sprang up and went out. Then Lizzie heard him walking with 
heavy strides backwards and forwards in the verandah for an hour 
and more, tiU her heart ached for him, and she began to question 
whether or not she had done rightly by showing nim the letter. 
He had the key of the cypher evidently, whether she possessed 
it or not. 

He came in at last, took a light, and went into his bedroom. 
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After a time, just when his sister was getting n^rtons and ankious 
about liim, and wishing more than ever that she had taken her 
own counsel, and infused no other bitterness — ^if so it was — ^in his 
cup, he came out with a tiny envelope in his hand. 

" Here, Lizzie," he exclaimed calmly, far more calmly than he 
had spoken for some tiine ; " when you write to Thurza, enclose 
this. Whatever comes of it, I have come to the conclusion that 
this is a duty ; the result I leave.'* 

Lizzie sprang eagerlv up, and threw open her writing desk. 
'* This very night it shall be done, dear JkLurtin," she exclaimed ; 
** it seems like an inspiration. I wiU soon write my reply, and 
enclose yours. The night is lovely — a perfect moonlight : you 
shall so with me, and this shall be posted to-night. I feel as 
though it must be;" and as he turned again and resumed his 
pacing to and fro in the verandah, her pen flew backwards and 
forwards rapidly in words of love and counsel and friendship, such 
as she knew Thurza would like to receive ; though, at the same 
time, her instinct told her that the manly lines within wduld prove 
the true golden ones, and her own would have but a poor recep- 
tion after them. 

"In my opinion, dear Martin,** said Lizzie, gaily, as they 
returned home after seeing the important packet safely in th6 
post, " a little bit of the silver lining is becoming visible. What 
say you ? '* 

" That there is an over-ruling Providence, dear Lizzie, ordering 
all our meanest as well as our more important affairs ; that a 
Father's hand is guiding the helm; and 1 am willing and ready 
to commit my all into His hands. * Having done all to stand.' ' 

" Faith's true position," said Lizzie, warmly pressing her 
brother's arm — " * They who honour me, I will honour.* " 



CHAPTER :^xxni. 



SHADOWS. 



Thubza had written her note to Lizzie in the extremity of her 
distress : it was well she had done so, for more troublous timeft 
awaited her. She wrote just as she felt at the moment, and gave 
it to the groom to post ; and as he was going then to the store, it 
was taken at once, soon past recall, even had she desired to have 
it back. 

The morning rose clearly and brightly over the G-len Osmond 
hills, with promise of great heat, as was often the case now ; for 
October had brought with it very unusual weather, and a rapid 
embrowning of the luxuriant grass, and fading of many of the 
flowers. It was summer coming rapidly upon them, instead of 
spring — summer with its heat and hot winds, instead of the balmy 
breath, the genial breezes of spring. And after a miserable night 
Thurza arose from her sleepless couch, and languidly sought by 
plentiful ablutions to remove the effects of that miserable sleep- 
lessness, and bring back some of the roses to her pale face. A very 
poor result followed her efforts, and she had little heart for any- 
thing else ; yet exceedingly pretty she looked still, in her pale 
pink morning dress ; its tiny friU at the neck and sleeves, and 
her dark ringlets falling over the pale cheeks, were a graceftil 
getting. 

She stood a long while looking out of the window at her garden, 
already bearing the impress of hot wind, although so early in the 
season. She felt a lack of courage most strongly coming upon 
her, a dread of commencing the day perfectly unusual to her early 
habits. And who of us has not experienced this mysterious dreaa 
when on the threshold of the sad or disastrous ? Who has not felt 
the peculiar influence of the shadow of coming events depressing, 
diilling, and unnerving the whole system P Thurza had indeed 
something tangible to fear. Erederick Bamet had told her on 
the previous evening — ^the evening of her hurried note to Lizzie 
— ^that he should expect a definite answer when he came a&;ain, 
and that it must not be " no," for her father's sake — eh, aaa for 
her own. What could he mean? Some hidden meaning she 
f3^ he intended to convey, some indefinite fear ; which, added to 
words half falling at times from her fii^ther's lips, made her fear 
that the wealth she had grown up believing so boundless was 
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graduall J Blipping away, and that, after all, it was more the dread 
of seeing her in poverty, rather than from any flEivoarable view of 
Frederick Barnet, that made her dear papa so much desire to see 
her married. Oh, if he only knew, if she could only tell him, how 
far rather she would live in poverty with him than in the midst of 
wealth and luxury that she would alone enjoy as Frederick Bamet's 
wife, if he would only let her choose her own fate, so far as she 
might choose ! * 

" Choose thou for me my lot, 
My poverty or wealth," 

were words that most opportunely came to memory — ^words she 
had often heard Lizzie Wallace so sweetly singing, with but 
little interest in them at the time, but. which now came with 
double force to her mind. 

" * Choose Thou for me my lot ! ' Oh, yes," she thought, "if God 
would choose for me, that were far better than choosing of mine ; 
and why not ? Ah, why will He not if I ask Him. Yes — He 
will guide and direct me ; for I have no friends now to help, 
and I am so weak myself. I will just leave all to Him, that will 
be best." And, kneeling down by her window, she prayed, with 
a bursting heart, to be safely led and cared for, safely guided 
and directed, safely provided for, and suffered to do nothing but 
by her Saviour's will. Oh, how earnestly did she pray too for 
her dear father — pray that he might give up his heart to Q-od, 
even now, that the world and its cares might not interpose 
longer, but that happy results might follow all these adverse 
events. 

Thurza rose up from her knees still most unaccountably 
depressed, but with a certain feeling • of security that in some 
way her prayer would be answered, though how she could not 
guess — that by-and-bye the clouds would roll up and away, and 
the sunshine break through again. There seemed layer upon 
layer of cloud to be dissolved before that period of bright 
smning could transpire, but the promise was all the same — "Only 
believe." She clung to that promise even as the drowning man 
clings to the floating raft. Even then were the ministering 
spirits about its fulfilment. 

" You ought not to go to town to-day, brother," said Mrs. 
Dunstan, as she handed Mr. Kingsley ms coffee, and anxiously 
observed the great heaviness of eye and depression of mien that 
betokened, as she feared, the approach of serious illness. " Is 
not Godfrey equal to all that is going on there ?" 

" No : must go, must go," was the short reply, as he roused 
up for a minute, and then subsided into his former lethargy. 

" But, dear papa, you are not well enough — I am sure you are 
5iot," said Thurza, placing her hand on his burning head. " I 
am sure you have one <rf your old headaches." 
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" Yes, pet, my head does ache," lie answered, with a momen- 
tary beaming smile at her, immediately succeeded by a look of 
deep gloom. 

" Stop and let me bathe it for you, papa. K you go to town 
it will be worse ; I know it will." 

" You may bathe it first, child ; I must go. If I don't ." 

He broke off abruptly, ^nd looked round with a half terrified 
glance, as though he had said more than he ought, and then again 
sunk into silence. 

" Your papa is very ill. I'm sure of it, my dear Thurza," 
said her aunt, earnestly, as she passed her in the passage. 
" Now if you can only succeed in coaxing him to remain at home, 
I'll get Dr. Bright to look in on a friendly visit quite early. 
I'm not very well, myself : he shall come to see me ; for I know 
papa would not allow him to attend himself." 

" If I only can," said Thurza, the tears coming into her eyes. 
" I don't believe I can. I'll just bathe his head. I'm going for 
the vinegar : he likes that better than eau-de-cologne ; and if I 
can only charm him to sleep ! I'll draw the curtain a little and 
make it dark and cool, and do my best." The last was said with 
a sigh, for she felt the power of her father's will, and that 
coaxing was futile against it, and that all her little strategems 
were scarcely likely to succeed. 

He would not lie down ; no, he did not intend to indulge ; he 
must soon be off, he said. He would just lean back among the 
cushions of his chair, and she might bathe his head a bit. It 
was all he would allow. And with fingers that trembled with 
emotion, she again and again gently and tenderly pressed the 
cooling vinegar preparation over the throbbing temples, hop- 
ing that sleep would come and obliterate the thoughts that 
were sending the swift blood so madly, so dangerously upwards. 
Sleep would not come. Thurza' s efforts were vain, though the 
cooling application stayed something of the violence of the pain,, 
and after a little Mr. Kingsley declared himself better and ready 
to go. 

" Oh, don't go, papa. I believe I could quite cure you if you 
would only stay. You have not spent one day alone with us for 
such a while," pleaded Thurza. 

He turned fuU upon her and put both hands upon her shoulders, 
looked into her face — " Shall I tell you what will do me the 
most good, little one?" he asked, with something of his old 
funny, playful tenderness. " Tell me when I come back that you 
have promised to be Fred. Barnet's wife : you will remove a load 
from my mind, and I shall know then that my child will not 
suffer poverty." 

" Oh, papa ! don't say so. I would rather be poor, very poor." 

" Ha, ha, ha ! my child, you don't know what poverty is. It 
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Elps hard ; harder on those who have been cared for as you 
ve. I tell you you don't know !" he almost shouted. 

" I could bear anything with you, dear papa, anything for you 
hut that /" said Thurza, tearfully. 

" That must be, pet, if you love me and wish to do me good. 
Tou will : yes, I know you will, like a good child." He pulled 
her quickly to him, kissed her fondly,«and, before she knew it, 
was gone. She heard the street door close, and rushed to the 
window in time to see him get into the gig and drive off, in his 
dressing gown and carpet slippers ! 

" Oh, auntie ; auntie ! " sne exclaimed, " something is very 
wrong with papa. I'm sure of it. He's gone to town; gone 
just as he is. What shall we do ?" 

" Child, it is little short of madness ! Something is turning hid 
brain. Couldn't you keep him ? What, in his dressing gown ?" 

" Yes, auntie, and his slippers. Oh, I tried so hard to keep 
him," and Thurza's tears poured like rain. 

" What shall we do ? if only G^odfrey had been here ! But 
he will be at the office, surely." 

There was a tap at the door. It was the groom. 

"What is it, John?" 

" Nothing much, ma'am ; only, did you see master go, just 
now?" 

** Yes, John ; he's not well. Eide off' to Dr. Bright, and beg 
him to come here instantly." 

A few moments and the old family doctor was in deep consul- 
tation with Aunt Dunstan ; and Thurza, between her sobs, heard 
scraps of intelligence — " Old tendency — great excitement — undue 
pressure — afraid of it;" all which items strengthened and increased 
her fears to an alarming extent. She could ask no questions, for 
the doctor's next course was to follow on with John to town, in 
the hope of persuading Mr. Kingsley to return, or to arrest an 
evidently approaching catastrophe. 

And Thurza and her aunt were left for some hours to the agony 
of suspense. The doctor did not return, nor did the groom ; 
And with the certainty that something was vn*ong, but what, an 
unsettled question, the day wore sadly on — ^noon, and afbemoon, 
slowly, tediously wearing away, and still no news. 

Better that state of uncertainty than the reality that awaited 
them. Half the time Thurza paced up and down the verandah, 
with fixed gaze along the road to town. The dread, the shadolv 
of the morning was on her, more strongly than ever, weighing her 
down with its intensity ; but with it still came the injunction — 
" Hope thou in Qod," and the promise — " All things shall work 
together for good." And yet Thurza, with all her misgiving, with 
all her dread, was not prepared for the heavy trial that vvas coxhihg 
upon her. Illness, prolonged illness in any shape, and poverty — 
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the^e wet^e tlie two evils she imagined, and feared. Better the 
latter for her than a life-long terrible slavery — a yielding up of 
her hand when her heart went not with it, and to one who feared 
hot Q-od. But she had not dreamed of the terrible calamity that 
had even then fallen upon her. Something fearful had happened, 
of that she was positive ; but her white lips testified to her alarm 
when down the road, full gallop, she saw John at last returning, 
his horse in a foam with the rapidity of his movements. The 
rider's face was distressed in the extreme. 

" Tour aunt. Miss ? Tour aunt ; where is she ?" he hurriedly 
ASked. 

" Auntie, come here ! " cried Thurza, excitedly. Tell me, John, 
is anything vrrong ? is papa ill ?" 

" What is it, John ?" asked Mrs. Dunstan, in alarm. 

" The master, ma'am; he's had a fit," answered John, in a choked 
voice. 

" Why don't they bring him home, John ? Why didn't Mr. 
Q-odfrey ?" asked M!rs. Dunstan, indignantly, still far nrom guessing 
the truth. 

" He couldn't ; he coiddn't be moved, ma'am. The doctors said 
it was apoplexy." 

" Apoplexy ! Oh, papa, papa ! ' ' shrieked Thurza. " Take me to 
him ; take me to him, John ! " She held out her hands imploringly. 

He shook his head mournfully. "It's no use, ma'am ; no use," 
he muttered. 

" What do you mean ? Tell us all. How is your master now ?" 

Another speaker came upon the scene at that moment. Q-odfrey 
Kingsley pushed through the excited group, and threw himself 
upon the sofa in the parlour. 

"What is it, Godfrey ?" said his aunt, following. "Tell me 
the worst," she almost shrieked, clutching his hands. 

" It's all up, aunt ; that's all," returned G^odfrey, in despairing 
tones. " It's all up — father's dead, and we are beggars !" 

It was long after that Thurza experienced the fuU sense of her 
loss. It came like a heavy blow, prostrating her to the ground ; 
and for many hours after her auntie's care was all required to keep 
in the flickering spark of life, or restrain her from the prolonged 
fkinting fit into which Godfrey's abrupt announcement had thrown 
her. Perhaps it was well that it was so ; well that the weakness 
that succeeded precluded all exciting questions. Mrs. Dunstan's 
tenderest feelings were fully developed now. Thurza was cared 
for with a loving hand and heart ; sometimes with so great a 
show of sympathy that it was too much for the delicate, imstrung 
nerves. 

And meanwhile all was too true. The attack had been long 
coming on ; bo said the doctor. Heavy pressure on the brain, 
prodttc^bysirongiliental' excitement, and, ais it- ultimately proved. 
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the consequence of heavy losses, had all told fearfully on a con- 
stitution and habit of body predisposed to the affliction ; and, as 
a winding up of all, a letter which he received by English mail, 
on his arrival at the office, detailing a further severe and extensive 
failure and loss, proved the one drop too much. He fell to the 
ground with a heavy crash, and there his son and the two clerks 
found him, with the letter crushed in his hand. Medical advice 
was called in instantly, but it was of no avail ; two or three hours 
of ineffectual effort, and life passed away without a sign. 

"In the midst of life we are in death." How true it is — and 
yet how little we dream of the truth. Let us eat, drink, and be 
merry, is the tenour of ordinary life ; and yet to-morrow it may 
be we may die. What of the world beyond ? what of the world 
beyond ? 

There is one who has taken away the sting of death. Worth 
whUe to have that done for us ; eh ! well worth while ! 

They were beggars. So said G-odfrey. It was not quite as 
he said — perhaps not quite as he feared. The house, that was 
his ; he had a young wife to bring home to that. Aunt Dunstan 
fully understood it. She would have to vacate for the bride, and 
Thurza would have to go with her — little Thurza, on whom so 
heavily had fallen care. There was but a little gleaning amid 
the wreck for her ; but her aunt had an income and a home of 
her own, and she at once decided that, simple as it was, Thurza 
should share it vrith her. 

Not, indeed, that Frederick Barnet had withdrawn his plea ; 
it was more earnestly put forward now than ever. He could 
not see Thurza ; her weakness withstood that ; but he urgently 
besought Aunt Dunstan' s aid ; and she, poor soul, scarcely 
knew what to think or do. It would certainly be a good thing 
in one way. Thurza would have a splendid home, and, she 
would be gladly welcomed to share in it. But then her own 
woman's nature had read another tale ; and a little letter she 
had carefully withheld during Thurza' s illness, and till the funeral 
was over, was at length brought forward from its hiding place 
and placed in her eager hands. The Wallaces had heard the 
sad tidings. Martin had been present in town at the funeral, 
and had himself committed into Mrs. Dunstan's hands a second 
letter from Lizzie, in which she. entreated permission to come 
and take Thurza for a few days to their own home among the 
hills, that all might be settled in her absence. It opened Mrs. 
Dunstan's eyes still more, and she cunningly watched the effects 
of the letter she had given. Upon that rested her advice to 
Frederick Barnet. The little letter that fell from the eager, 
trembling hands, in its bold, manly handwriting, was recognized 
with such a sudden flush of crimson that Mrs. Dunstan, with 
true kindness and delicacy of heart, withdrew, and left her to 
peruse it alone. 
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When she returned, after half an hour's absence, it was out of 
sight ; but Thurza lay with the crimson still flushing her cheeks, 
and a half sad, half happy smile upon her lips that was touching 
to behold. 

" When did the letter come aunt ?" 

" It came — when : when you were ill, my dear Thurza." 

And all that time it had been without an answer. What would 
he — ^what would they think ? 

" Shall I tell Miss Wallace that you will accept her invitation ? " 
said auntie, with a half smile. 

" Yes, auntie," said Thurza, turning her face away ; " tell her 
I will come." 

** That will be answer enough," she thought. " Oh, papa, papa, 
if you had but known !" 
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fibe! fire! 

And so it came to pass that Thurza Kingsley, in her weakness 
and sorrow, found a sheltering haven in the " Wren's Nest," 
and kind, loving friends in Martin and Lizzie ; something, more 
indeed, but that was only tacitly admitted — ^no words passed 
beyond those that had always transpired ; for though Thurza' s 
change in position had plainly demonstrated to Martin the wisdom 
of the course he had taken; while she was yet in the first bitterness 
lor the sudden death of a much-loved father, it was scarcely kind 
or delicate, he felt, to urge other claims. He took her consent 
to Lizzie's invitation as a reply in the affirmative to his own 
appeal. It was just what she wished he should, and henceforth 
the few weeks she passed at the " Wren's Nest" were pleasant 
and healthful ones — quietly pleasant, and compensating by their 
sweetness for all the weary months of suffering and grief and 
distress that had passed. 

G-ay, cheering, rousing visits they had too, now and then, from 
Lindly Duncan and his pretty wife. It did them all good, and 
Thurza throve under the genial influences around her. But for 
one thing she would have been very happy — could she have been 
quite certain of her dear father's safety ; that was the bitterest 
drop of all her bitter cup, and sometimes she writhed under its 
influence. She ventured once to tell her trouble to Martin : his 
answer was soothing though very grave — 

"It is not for us, dear Thurza, to unravel the mystery of the 
tomb. We cannot tell how far the spirit may have held inter- 
course with God ; even while the tongue was locked to human 
utterance and the eyes sealed to human vision. The few last 
months, too, you have seen some hopeful signs ; rest in these 
hopes, and try to leave the rest in the hands of Him who does all 
things well. Even this shall be made plain some day." 

"You do not wonder at my feeling it — ^this doubt," said 
Thurza, looking up with tearful eyes. 

" No," he replied, laying his hand gently upon the trembling 
fingers that were tearing to pieces a lovely rose, which the 
moment before she had pronounced too lovely to be gathered ; 
" no. Had it pleased Q-od to have permitted no doubt to have 
rested on the subject, it would have seemed best to us ; but His 
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way is alwaya right. His to bestow, and His to take away. We 
must trust Him for this, dear Thurza, as for everything else." 

And meanwhile G^odfrey Kingsley wound up affairs, and found 
that sufficient remained to carry on the business, though scarcely 
on so large a scale, out of which a share devolved upon his sister, 
for Buch was the provision of his father's will ; but a slender 
share at present it was likely to be. K business prospered of 
course it would increase ; at present it just afforded a trifling 
income for clothes and pocket money. It was her firet admit- 
tance into the school of economy, and perhaps even that was 
good discipline for her. The old home had greatly changed ; its 
furniture had, some of it, gone to her aunt's little cottage at 
Kent Town ; some of it still remained, intermingled with newer, 
more modern fittings ; for Grodfi^y Kingsley, whose marriage had 
only been delayed by his father's death, had arranged to take 
home his bride within a month ; and Aunt Dunstan was already 
in her little home striving to make it a pretty and enticing 
dwelling for her niece. 

But before she should take possession of this new home, there 
were other claimants on her. Edith declared that at present she 
had certainly the most right to her ; and so it was decided that 
from the "Wren's Nest" she should go at once to "Eose 
Villa" — Edie's lovely home ; and Martin and Lizzie were 
appointed to accompany her, after she had completed her six 
weeks' stay with them. 

" Dear little * Wren's Nest,' " said Thurza, the evening before 
her departure, as she sat with Martin and Lizzie in the old place 
— the old happy place under the shadow of the verandah ; " dear 
little * Wren's Nest ' " — and her voice was very sad — " I cannot 
think how it is that I should feel so very gloomy to-night, but I 
cannot resist the feeling that I shall never come here again." 

"Not come here again!" the brother and sister exclaimed 
together. 

" I cannot account for it," said Thurza, looking down, and 
tears really gemming her lashes. 

" No reason in it, my darling," said Lizzie, laughing. " I hope 
we shall have you very often — for some time to come ; and then 

" She stopped abruptly, with a meaning glance, and, rising, 

left her sentence to be filled up at pleasure. 

The colour rose in Martin's face as he turned and looked at 
the drooping figure at his side. His sister's seat was vacant, he 
quietly took it. 

" You like the 'Wren's Nest,' do you not?" he gently asked. 

*; Tes, very much. It has been a happy, happy place to me," 
said Thurza, warmly. 

" Would the thought of living here always be very unpleasant 
you," he presently continued. 
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She looked up then — a little timid look, so unlike Thurza 
Kingsley that it almost troubled him. 

" You know what I mean, dear Thurza ; could you be happy 
and contented with such an unpretending little home. At 
present I have no better to offer." 

" I do not ask, I do not wish a better," she simply replied, as 
she yielded her hands to his possession. 

" And you will be mine ? — you wiQ promise that ?" 

" I thought I had ; I thought you knew !" she replied, with a 
glance of naive surprise. It was more than he could stand that 
bright, sweet look ; he needed no other answer. She had given 
herself to him in truth, and one of his brightest "golden ^ts" 
he esteemed her. 

" Nevertheless, dear Lizzie, I should like a better setting for 
my jewel," he said that evening, as a little later his sister came 
back to her seat again. 

" He is less contented than I am, you see," laughed Thurza. 
" What can be better than a setting of roses ?" 

" Arcadia !" said Lizzie, archly. 

** The prettiest little summer bower in the world," said Martin, 
with a smile, quoting some of Thurza's own almost forgotten 
words on her first visit to the " Wren's Nest." 

" It is too bad to brrag up the past against me," said Thurza, 
half poutingly. " I have seen enough of it now to know how 
comfortable it is at any season. Dear Lizzie, don't laugh at me, 
but I could not bear to think I should never see it again." 

" Silly child ; think how soon you will have to return to it, for 
if I mistake not, Martin won't be satisfied even with his favourite 
Wren's Nest much longer, unless it is embellished by his last new 
* golden gift.' But why need you go, dear Thurza ? You know 
how much we should like to keep you." 

" Yes, indeed ; what need to go r " said Martin, eagerly. " We 
have most right to you." 

" Oh, I must ! Dear Edie,'she wants me," and Thurza's cheeks 
were very bright with colour. 

" Not more than I do— not so much." 

" Perhaps not ; but you can wait ! " was the saucy reply, and 
Thurza sprang up from her seat. " Well, now for a look at the 
old haunts. I must take a farewell of all the places I love." 

" For a few weeks only, remember," said Martin, following her. 

And so little Thurza, with her forebodings, went away — ^fore- 
boding even to the last, till even Martin caught a little of her 
melancholy ; and Lizzie had enough to do to rally them both. 
They had a bright and glad reception, too, at Rose Villa. Edith 
in her pretty home was a sight worth seeing, so thoroughly had 
she taken upon herself her new position, so thoroughly entered 
upon her new work. Her husband declared her the choicest 
" golden gift " he had ever possessed. 
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• Martin returned once more alone to the hiils ; but the fore- 
bodings had all vanished, and the pleasant realities remained as 
company for his journey. There was a pleasant sunshine gilding 
his future now, that made up for all past disappointments. It would 
be pleasant indeed to labour, labour hard and diligently, for his 
little wife in the future — ^no very distant future either. It was 
pleasant to lay out plans for that future ; not that they would or 
could be great, for many a year. The garden, the fields, the pro- 
duce of both — his chief income was founded on these, though the 
dairy gave no inconsiderable portion of that. But what did little 
Thurza understand about dairy work ! and if Lizzie was to go 
away, there would be an end to emolument from that quarter — a 
comfortable slice taken off the income at once. It could not be 
helped ; something more lucrative might turn up. Things were 
not very bright, but he had much to be thankful for, many golden 
gifts to acknowledge. He would even take things as they were, 
use his best energies, and leave the rest. 

And so, determined to look at the bright side of the cloud, the 
silver lining that was beautifully turning up its brilliant edges 
upon him from the sable drapery that had so long depended over 
his sky, he rode rapidly homewards, just in the right mood to 
enjoy the nice little cozy supper that Martha had prepared for 
him. It was early yet — early enough for him to stroll out after 
supper and take note of the work that day performed by his two 
helps, and plan the course of the next day's work, and the forth- 
coming improvements that must transpire before his marriage. 

Yes, he could but feel proud of his own handiwork. What a 
transformation had taken place in those three or four years ; the 
desert had veritably blossomed as the rose ! What a change since 
those first four corner-posts were erected ; since the shingle roof 
was raised over head, and, like an excresence, the huge fabric of a 
chimney grew from its side ! Now shingles, roof, walls, chimney, 
and all, were draped, elegantly festooned and draped, by flowering 
vines and tendrils and leaves, all intertwined and intermingled in 
graceful profusion ; so carefully trained, so closely cut and inter- 
twined as only to wear an ornamental appearance. How like 
magic had sprung up the various outbuildings, all orderly and 
ornamental in their way, as well as useful — the magic of hard 
labour, positive work. The romance was all founded on the prac- 
tical, after all ; the Wren's Nest, in all its fairy loveliness, had 
sprung up, from four bare walls and a wild waste of ground. 

Now there were pleasant sheltered walks, young trees in bearing, 
vines in flourishing condition ; trees of all kinds — ^willows, poplars, 
and almond, all vieing with each other in beauty of foliage and 
tint ; flowers, what a perfect mosaic of flowers it was in the season 
when flowers flourish best ; but even now, by dint of irrigation, 
there were yet plenty of buds and blossoms — enough to crown a 
Queen, or adorn a drawing-room. 
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It was a very hot season. The air that night seemed charged 
with electricity ; for beyond the tiers, behind the tree-topped hiUs, 
stretched a long line of salmon-coloured clouds, mixed with lurid 
black flakes, and now and then between these flakes shot forth a 
vivid flash of summer lightning. A storm was brewing. Better 
if it came — better for the thirsty earth, better for the drying 
creeks, better for the vegetable world which was sadly aff'ected by 
the insect tribe, and required the presence of electricity to 
cleanse and renovate them. Far along the sky those heavy lurid 
clouds built a massive fortification — and yet all might pass off. 
Martin sat in his old seat in the verandah very late, and watched 
them. Not a leaf seemed stirring, not a breath of wind came to 
refresh and revive him. He did not care for bed ; what with his 
own manifold thoughts, and the extreme heat, he much preferred 
his present place. The moon rose fair and clear above all — a 
round, fair moon, diffusing a perfect flood of light over the land- 
scape. The clouds did not touch her disc at present, there was 
plenty of cloudless space for her to revel in ; but the very light 
she gave was lurid, and spoke of heat. None of the soft, liquid 
•beams that render moonlight so delicious were visible that night. 
Heat, heat — rendered more intolerable even by the incessant croak 
of innumerable frogs, of myriads of locusts and crickets that 
aprang up in dayligft in Bwirms from the dusty, burnt-up grass. 

The moonlight rendered everything visible around. Martin 
saw that he was not the only one in the neighbourhood who pre- 
ferred the outside to the inside of the house. Far distant on every 
side, as well as near, th^re were lights in the windows of the little 
hill-side dwellings. Here and there came the sound of the axe 
from some stalwart arms,who preferred work in the absence of the 
sun, and thus prepared the way for the labour of a scorching day. 

" And so it will be," thought Martin, as he rose at length and 
began to think of going in. " It will be hot, no mistake about 
it ; and perhaps the most sensible thing I could do is just to 
turn into bed and take what rest I can." He stopped suddenly 
and looked far out into the shadow of the hills with a startled 
gaze. What was that ? — ^that sudden gleam of light — a belt of 
fire ? Was it lightning ? K so, it had struck some tree, for surely 
that was veritable smoke. He stood a moment looking, watching 
for its disappearance. Disappear ; it did not do that, it w;as 
increasing — ^moment by moment it was increasing ; and forthwith 
rushed into his mind certain recollections he had heard of fire 
among the tiers — devastating, wasting fire ! It had never been 
his lot yet to see it, was it come at last ? Needing other eyes to 
confirm the reading of his own, he ran round to the men's room 
and called them loudly — 

" Jack — Tom! did you ever see the tiers on fire?" he hurriedly 
exclaimed, as, half dressed, they presently made their appearance, 
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in a very bewildered condition. " It's my belief they are on fire 
this moment." 

They were awake in a minute. " 'J^e ! the tiers are on fire ! 
It's all up with you, master. We can never stand against it," 
exclaimed one of them despairingly. 

" Howsomever, we can do the best we can," replied the other, 
reproachfully ; " there's no harm in trying." 

Harm in trying : no, indeed. But Martin saw at a glance that, 
however sheltered from storm and wind, his very position was 
against him. The wind, too, was rising even now. Not much 
to be sure, but all from that way ; and even while he had been 
absent those few moments, the broad belt of fire was travelling 
rapidly along ; the dry grass was fine fuel for the raging flames. 
And yet what a magnificent sight it was : tall trees wreathed 
with fiery flames, jets of fire visible even at that distance ; magni- 
ficent to any one but probable sufferers. 

" We must try to save the house whatever else goes," cried 
Martin, gloomily. " Call Martha up ; every hand is valuable at 
such a moment. Poor * Wren's Nest,' " he added, to himself. 
" Poor little Thurza, it's all up again !" 
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BEAUTY FOB ASHES. 



It is impossible to see the rich profusion spread over the laud — 
the waving grass, the tall trees depending their graceful foliage, 
the scented shrub, and herbaceous carpet, seared and burnt up 
and swept away with the desolation of bush fires — ^and not feel 
how powerful is this agent, this element for good as well as evil, 
and how greatly it needs the curbing hand of man to restrain it ; 
Jiay rather, how much more powerful a hand is requisite, and how 
little do we remember what to that hand is due " who holdeth the 
winds in the hollow of His fist," who commandeth the waves of 
the ocean and they trespass no farther. 

The sun broke forth in all its dawning splendour on the 
morrow of that disastrous night, Ulumining a scene of smoke and 
ashes. On either side the Mount Barker Eoad, where lately 
sprung the scented shrub and long-faded grass, the tall forest of 
slender pines were blackened and withered monuments of the 
devastatmg power that had blasted them. Even now in their 
midst, and for miles back, there were curling wreaths of smoke, 
and red smouldering embers, testifying of the living mischief. 
Even now huge trees, devastated of their branches, burning at 
their heart's core, tottered and bowed themselves over the road, 
threatening every moment to fall upon the adventurous pas- 
sengers. The air was heavy with the vapour and heat, and on 
all this scene of woe looked down the sun, adding its scorching 
influence and spreading afar the tide of sorrow. 

Perched upon the highest elevation his land could boast, the 
favourite spot looking over the road, now black and withered 
like the rest, Martin sat that morning with head bowed upon 
his hands, looking gloomily out upon the utter demolition of all 
his pleasant things. All, all were gone — not an atom remained ; 
clotnes, books, household treasures of various kinds, all vanished 
in the general conflagration. Life alone was saved, and for that 
he had much to be thankful, but oh! the rest was very bitter. 

Not that there had been no efforts to save, but that there had 
been danger in so many quarters, each man busily employed for 
his own ; and around the little " Wren's Nest" the fire seemed to 
concentrate its forces ; so that with all the efforts made by the 
three raw hands at such disaster — and very crude hands they 
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were — it licked up every article of fuel, swept through the 
fences, leaving no 'tarace behind, hung in festoons round the outer 
buildings — the piggeries, the dairy, the stables — and then 
clearing the garden, and its lovely walks and bowers, and 
exquisitely cultured trees with a ferocious fury, rushed headlong 
to the house. What were the few poor buckets of a dozen men 
now to the rasing: flames. Down came the slender verandah, 
feeding in its course the hungry element , the windows wer^ 
soon shattered by the heat. In a very few moments, where all 
was so inflammable, not even the bare posts remained to tell of 
what the " Wren's Nest" had been. And crushed to the earth 
with the suddenness, and the heaviness of the misfortune, Martin 
could barely be persuaded to seek a place of safety himself while 
his men driving together the cattle and pigs they had with 
difficulty rescued from the flames, contrived to take them out of 
the reach of utter destruction. They were all that were saved ; 
the rest was reduced to ashes. 

Bright hopes crushed ; " golden gifts," so highly prized, irre- 
trievably lost ; treasure, household treasure, snatched suddenly 
from loving hands that never more caress them; and in one 
night — one night — upon the whole fairy vision an imperishable 
night blot imprinted ! Strange if even with the patient patriarch 
Job he had' not felt in bitterness of spirit; though at the same time, 
with him, amidst his utter desolation, Martin could exclaim — 
" The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away : blessed be the 
name of the Lord." 

Veritably it was, in Martin's case, an utter taking away — all 

the fruit of long months of industry and care and skill utterly 

and irretrievably ruined, no trace even left of them in all their 

glory and beauty and freshness. " Man proposeth " often, indeed ; 

but, verily, Q-od alone is the disposer of all, and so are we day 

by day led to acknowledge before his majestic presence, 

" Our choicest comforts come from thee — 
They go at thy command." 

All this Martin felt, as he sat with bowed head looking down at 
his idol as it lay crushed before him. An idol was it ? Even so ; 
in that hour of its destruction he felt that it had been, felt how 
utterly needful for him had been the injunction of the Apostle — 
** Little children, keep yourselves from idols." Now the idol was 
gone, and with it, all. What now ? Was he to sit there repining ? 
Had God preserved to him in. safety life and limb, and were both 
to remain inactive ? Not so— |K)t so ; and, shaking off despon- 
dency, he sprang to his feet, snook himself, as if to scatter all 
apathetic feelings, and clasping his hands together, fervently 
exclaimed — 

" God helping me, I will still go forward. I will trust, and not 
fear!" 
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Brave, noble-hearted Martin! When has God ever disap- 
pointed this perfect trust ? Eh, trust — trust on ; it*s one of thy 
most precious golden gifts, one upon which shall follow golden 
gains! 

It was yet early ; but Martin had left the friendly sheltering 
roof of the Alands, and the hospitality so gladly lavished upon 
him, for a hurried ride to Adelaide. W ell he knew that a fire in 
the tiers would shortly be the Adelaide topic of conversation, 
and that the dear ones so intimately concerned in all themselves 
would suffer deeply in the suspense, more even than in the reality. 
He had onlv rested once on his way, dismounting from his horse, 
which for tne moment he had tied out of the reach of smoking 
branches, and sat down to take another and a morning view of 
all that night had cost him. Now springing again to his saddle, 
he turned his back upon the blackened, smoking ruin, and rode 
rapidly on his way. 

What a journey it was I Far along the road on either hand 
rose the singed and leafless branches of those tall, straight trunks, 
some bending and bowing and ready to fall. Smoke and heat 
attended him on his way. Again and again his horse's feet 
flinched beneath hot ashes, but scarcely turning to the right hand 
or to the left he kent forward, the memory of one little withered, 
seared-up spot still burning at his heart. He had much to do, 
poor fellow, to preserve his new-found trust when the recol- 
lection of his homeless condition flashed across his memory. A 
little ago and what a paradise he had intended to make the 
" Wren's Nest," what a home for his dear little Thurza ; and 
now he was himself withojit a home, and so was poor Lizzie. 

There was the world to begin again, that was certain ; but he 
was strong, strong of limb and strong of will, and young still. 
Thurza, if she loved him, would wait ; Edie would take care of 
Lizzie for a while. No doubt he must strike out some new 
course, what at present did not appear. He had a little capital 
yet to go on — a little ready money in the bank ; his cows, his 
pigs, and horses were safe ; so was the cart. Everything else 
hawi perished in the flames. Well, there were some alleviating 
points even in this disaster. Among them, Martin reckoned the 
fortunate absence of Thurza and his sister, just in time to escape 
the fright. 

Thus alternately indulging in hope and fear, the dark clouds 
were looming heavily over his sky, and now little gleams of the 
sunshine beyond saluting him. He rode into Adelaide, and 
straight to his brother's office, ffllrry must be the firi? t||.hear 
. the bad news ? how would he bear it ? He was mismken 
however. Harry had left since the morning ; the English mail 
was in, and he had taken a bundle of letters to his sister's at 
Norwood. So they told him ; and remounting his horse, he was 
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soon far on the Norwood route, and in the neighbourhood of Rose 
ViUa. 

How thankful he felt for Edie's happiness now — ^how rejoiced 
he was that she was removed beyond the wear and teiai' of 
poverty, the carping cares devolving upon those who have but 
little of this world's goods. What an air of easy affluence, of 
graceful competence, hung over the whole dwelling. Martin felt 
the contrast strongly as he threw open the large iron gates and 
led his horse along the neat carriage-drive, with its boiSering of 
flowers, away through another gate to the stables, consigning it 
into the hands of the careful groom, and then slowly walked back 
again to the house : a pretty, well-built cottage oi white stone, 
its substantial verandah draped and shadowed on aU sides by 
climbing roses of many hues, mingled with other fragrant 
climbers and clinging tendrils. The sound of gay voices came 
through the open di*awing-room windows, and now and then a 
bright ringing laugh from Edith, not in unison quite with his 
feelings. How little they knew what had befallen the " Wren's 
Nest," or on what mission he was coming in amongst them. 
He felt reluctant to break in upon their pleasure with his bad 
news, and for a few moments stood at the open French windows 
with hesitating footstep. Suddenly a slight pufi* of wind lifted 
the curtain against which he stood, and betrayed him. There 
was a rush forward, and a glad shout of welcome. 

" How opportune ! " 

" My dear Martin, I'm so glad you are come ?" 

" We were wishing for you ! " 

" I was just preparing to start ofi* after you," was Harry *s last 
exclamation ; and Martin stood in utter astonishment, completely 
silenced by the torrent of words poured out upon him. 

"Did you hear it, dear Martin?" cried Edie. "Oh, Tm so 
glad, so delighted ! But how did you ? Why, your letters are 
here ! How did you know ? " 

"Oh, Martin knew something of this before," said Lindly 
Duncan, laughing ; " he's not quite so blind as he would have us 
suppose. You came in for letters, old fellow ; did you not ?" 

" No," said Martin, gravely, taking the seat his sister was forcing 
upon him. 

" No ? " there was a perfect shout. " What, and you knew 
nothing of our good news ? you hadn't come to tell us ?" 

" Grood news ! " said Martin, slowly, and wonderingly looking 
round upon the excited group. 

" Yes ; the English letters i" 

" I have no good news to tell you," replied Martin, so full of 
his own heavy tidings as to be able to pay little heed to their 
words ; " my news is dark enough. Lizzie, my girl, we are home- 
less now," he added, turning to his sister ; " fairly burnt out. 
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You were right, Thurza j you will never see the * Wren's Nest ' 
again." 

"Oh, Martin!" 

" You don't mean it ? " ejaculated Lindly Duncan in astonish- 
ment. 

" Down to the ground, stock and stone ; nothing saved but the 
live stock — not a flower, not a tree — the whole is a wilderness ! " 

" The fire in the tiers !" said Harry, below his breath. 

" Is my news bad enough p" asked Martin, half satirically, 
looking round upon the sober faces. 

" Bad enough, dear Martin, at any time," said Lizzie, coming 
round and throwing her arms round his neck ; " worse, because 
I see you are so thoroughly exhausted and beaten out ; but all 
counterbalanced by our * good news.' " She stroked away the 
hair from his heated forehead, and stooped and kissed him. 
" Our good news, dear Martin, don't you want to hear it ?" 

" Grood news in reality, and from !&igland ?" 

" Yes," she exclaimed, laughing a little glad laugh. - " That 
law suit, dear Martin, papa's old worry, is decided at last, and 
in our favour !" 

He rose up then, pale and trembling, and held out his hands 
for the letters that were thrust into them. 

" No," said Edith, " not a word must you read, not a line, 
till you have taken something. Why, Lizzie — Thurza, he is 
fairly exhausted." 

What wonder ? all night up in the glare and heat and labour 
of a fire, a long, weary, hot ride, with his heavy losses pressing 
heavily upon him, and the heavy tidings he had to carry still 
more burdensome. What wonder that the stalwart frame 
gave way, and with the sudden revulsion of feeling, paleness even 
like death came over the strong man's face. For a little while 
nature took its revenge, but kind friends, loving friends, were 
round him, and hope ringing sweet melody in his ears. " They 
who trust in the Lord shall never be ashamed," were the words 
that came with returning memory : out of the ashes of the little 
** Wren'-B Nest" beautiful revelations of dirine love were already 
arising. 
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THE OIL OP JOT FOR MOURIONO. 

" Oh, how pleasant it is ! What a soft, delightful breeze after all 
to-day's heat ! Thank you, dear Winnie ; I can see out so nicely 
now you have drawn back the curtain. I can see all the beautiful 
hills even ; the sunlight is just making them rosy. Do look !" 

Winnie did look— -lookea with eyes deeply appreciative of the 
sunset loveliness that was shedding over them such rich tints of 
purple and amber ; but her eyes soon went sorrowfully back to 
rest upon the little pale face — with its large dark eyes rendered 
now preternaturally large by the thinness and pallor — now 
upturned towards those hills with such a sad, such a wistful look. 

Ada Grrey was an invalid still, gradually fading away, and already 
but the shadow of her former self. The strength of the fever that 
succeeded that night's terror and exposure had long since expended 
itself, but 'unutterable weakness had succeeded, till at last the 
lovely healthy child of twelve months ago was transformed to 
feebleness and helplessness, which threatened even to snap the 
thread of life. There was but one remedy for this — change of 
air, and change of scene — good bracing sea air ; and for this 
change she was preparing. 

Aland Creek, with all its improvements, aE its refinements, had 
become a dreary home to Mrs. Aland since that unhappy day of 
Ada's straying and return. She said but little to her husband^ 
but he read her secret ; and one evening when alone with Winnie, 
told her what he thought. 

" Her life is bound up in the child's life," he said ; " and no 
wonder, Winnie ; she's a dear little thing, pretty and winsome, 
and we should not like to part with her." 

" Something ought to be done, father," said Winnie. " I know 
mamma feels it deeply. We are so far from a doctor, and there 
are so many things we cannot get that poor little Ada fancies." 

" And I am an old man, Winnie — an old man ; there is not 
much more work in me." 

" No need of work for you, dear father." 

*' I might well get a rest, at any rate," he smiled. " I have 
plenty of money, Winnie — plenty for you, dear ; and the run will 
be for the boys. Another year or two Ernest will be ready to 
buckle in. Your mother would like to live near Adelaide again ; 
I think I should too." 
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" Shall you ? Do you really mean it ? and do you think you 
shall like it ?" cried Winnie, in surprise. 

" I think BO ; it will only be a return to former habits, Winnie. 
I remember the time — before you were bom, my girl — when the 
thought of living in such a wild as this was intolerable to me." 

Winnie was silent. To her there was nothing pleasant in the 
thought of exchanging the "wild" for the artificial; nothing 
pleasant in the exchange of freedom, and nature, and forest-land 
for conventionalisms, and formality, and precision. Her whole 
heart clung to Aland Creek ; and therefore she had no answer to 
give. 

"Have you decided to go, and soon?" she at length found 
words to say. 

" I have decided, as nearly as it is possible to decide. It prin- 
cipally rests upon one thing — I mean the permanency of our stay, 
for whether or not we shall go next week ; little Ada wants imme- 
diate change." 

" What might prevent you ?" Winnie asked, half eagerly, as if 
she almost hoped it was something tangible. 

" A letter from Melbourne, that I am expecting by this mail, 
Winnie; it all hinges upon the answer that letter brings." 
Winnie flushed crimson and looked suddenly very wide awake 
indeed. 

" A letter from Willie ?" she asked, in a quiet voice. 

" Yes. I have reason to believe he has been doing but badly 
at those diggings ; and the boy is proud, he*d rather starve thaja 
give up or return without gold, unless something compels him 
to do so. Now, I like him, always did. The run will be all the 
better for his presence. So, IVe just offered him a share if he'll 
take the old concern on his hands till the boys are of an age to 
manage their portions. I know he likes sheep-farming. Do 
you think he'll oblige the old man, Winnie ?" 

Fortunately for Winnie, at that moment Ada's little bell 
tinkled. She rose immediately and left the room ; not indeed 
immediately to go to her little sister, she was not quite ready 
for that. The whole conversation with her father excited her 
terribly, the last part particularly — old thoughts, old feelings 
came rushing wildly up unbidden, and, having sent a servant to 
attend on Ada, she sat for some time in her little room, her face 
buried in her hands, in a perfect bewilderment of thought. 

" Would he come ? would he consent to her father's wishes ? 
would the run after all really belong to him ?" She could not 
tell. But what could it matter to her? her destination was 
Adelaide ; her home in far different scenes. Aland Creek would 
soon be little enough to her. She could not bear the thought, 
and yet the mere idea that he might soon be there was not 
unpleasant to her. 
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All day long after that day she watched and waited eagerly, 
with a sick eagerness, for the post to come in. It had surely 
never before been so tedious. 

"Poor Winnie!'* her father thought, without ©vea a suspi- 
cion of the real truth ; "I am sorry for her ; it will be hard to 
tear her from her bush life ; but better, perhaps — better after a 
while. And if nothing else happens, when her brothers are growa 
up she can come back knd keep their house for thent." 

It had been a heavy, close day, a day of ezcessiye heart, the> 
day in hjct following that so disastrous to the " "Wrea'a Nest^** 
the very evening when good and bad tidings were- being so> 
fitrangely exchanged at Eose Villa. And "Winnie^ as she ^ten 
did, had taken her work into the drawing-room wbere^ Httle- Ada. 
was lying, and, drawing one of the large chairs dose to- the 
widely open windows, had carefully placed the little invalid 
amidst its cushions, with a volume of the "Illustrated News *^ to 
amuse her, gathering the delicate network curtains to one> BhS» 
that the fresh breeze might wander at will on every side. 

" Will he come ?** that was the one burden of her thougbtw. 
She wished' for, and yet she dreaded the answer. Wa» herr 
banishment to be sealed or not ? Ada had no cine to two or 
three sighs that found their way every now and then from 
iaremulous lips. 

" Would you not rather be out, dear Winnie, than m here so 
long,** she presently asked, wearily. " I am sure you must h» 
tired. I am.** 

^ No, dear ; I am not tired. I would rather be here. Mamana. 
is out for a little while, you know. What can I do to relieve 
you?** 

" Sing — oh, sing, Winnie ; that wiU rest me best. Sing ^Eest 
for the Weaiy ;* I like that.** 

And Winnie laid down her work, and opening the piano, played 
a soft prelude and a simple, low accompaniment. Her voice was 
very sweet ; it never faded to sooth and tranquillize ; Mid Ada 
lay back with clasped hands listening with a quiet smile. Very 
sad herself, but very willing to please her little sister, Winnie 
sang on till the shadows deepened in the room and gleam« of 
moonlight came stealing through the lifted curtains^ sending 
silver bars across the carpet. Then she came and knelt down at 
the open window by the side of the little girl and talked. 

" I m sure Lizzie Wallace would say your singing was a 

* golden gift,' dear Winnie,** said the child, affectionately 
bringing the head, with its soft golden curls, to her knees and 
stroking it lovingly. " Seems to me you are just mtade up of 

* golden gifts ;* everything seems to be gold about you. There is 
your hair — beautifid hair it is, like silk, I see its golden light 
in the moonbeam ; and your words — soft and gentle and kind — 
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they are to me pure gold, I know they are ; and then, you're 
the best nurse, tne best cook, the best amuser *' 

"Stop, stop, Ada, dear," exclaimed Winnie, laughing and 
putting her hand up to the little earnest mouth. 

" But I must say it — I must ; you're all golden to me, dear 
Winnie. I couldn't have lived without you ; and I think you 
must always have been good ; I do." 

" Winnie has found a warm advocate in her little cousin," said 
a soft voice at the door behind them. 

Winnie started to her feet with a bound, and stood facing the 
entrance white and trembling. 

"Was it? could it be?" 

Ada solved the difficulty. " Oh, Willie ! " she exclaimed joy- 
fully. " Oh, Willie, I*m so glad } you have come back then, you 
good man ? " 

" Come back, but sorry to see my little cousin has been so ill," 
said William Aland, advancing into the moonlight ; " and very 
glad she has not forgotten me, as I fear Winnie has," he added, 
reproachfully. 

" Oh, Willie ! " was all Winnie could trust herself to say ; but 
she presently managed to add — " We were only expecting a letter. 
When did you come ? Does father know ?" 

" I came in with your father and mother, Winnie ; I met them, 
with the messenger who brought my letter. I came in the same 
vessel with my letter. Was not that funny, little one ; eh ? " 

" Did vou really?" 

" Eeally. And you knew me ? I thought perhaps I looked 
too much of the digger." 

" Let me look at you. Oh, Willie what a great beard ! what 
a moustache ! No, indeed ; I knew your voice ; had I seen you 
I'm sure I shouldn't have known you. How rough your hands 
are!" 

William Aland laughed. " They had need be, little cousin ; 
plenty of hard knocks they have had. I've got some fine speci- 
mens for you; some for Winnie, too, if she will have them." 

And here he was, back again, just the same ; just as if he had 
never left them ; just as if those weary months had never passed. 
Was it just the same ? No, it was not ; there was a wide difie- 
rence between the present and the past. The sorrow had worn 
itself out, from his tones. He was not the same, for he had gone 
away burdened with a heavy disappointment ; and now the wound 
was healed, the pain was gone. Winnie soon knew that — a few 
moments told her that tale. Her cousin William Aland wore the 
same light heart as ever ; his dream had passed, leaving no clouds 
behind. 

He was not the same to her ; not quite. Something, she could 
not tell what, was very pleasant in his voice. He was not exactly 
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the Willie of old. Did she like the presOTit state of things better 
than the old ? How could she help it ? 

The servant came in presently with lighted candles, and pre- 
sently also Martha carried Ada away to bed ; and "Winnie and ner 
cousin were left alone. 

"You did not expect me, "Winnie?" he asked, coming to her 
side, as she still stood, half sheltered by the curtain, looking out 
into the moonlight. 

" No," "Winnie frankly answered ; " at least, father expected a 
letter first." 

" Do you think I am really wanted ? " 

" I*m sure you are. Mamma is not happy here ; little Ada is 
wasting away ; she will die if they stay here. And father wants 
to retire ; he's had enough work." 

" And you ; do you fancy Adelaide ? do you want to go ? I 
thought you Hked the bush best." 

" I do ; you know I do. I have lost none of my old likings. 
Did you think I had?" she exclaimed, with a little of her own 
flashing fun returning. 

" You have very much altered, "Winnie ; very much. I could 
not be sure. Do you not remember that I once told you that in 
spite of yourself you should become a lady, should become refined ? 
but I little thought how completely this would be ratified, how 
entirely my cousin would change, or of what refinement she was 
capable under proper training. "Winnie, you may turn the tables 
completely on me now ; I am too unrefined myself for drawing- 
room society." There was a little bitterness in his tones as he 
said this, and he leant out of the window as he did so, and pulling 
a rose leaf from the stem, tore it slowly to atoms. " Eough con- 
tact with diggings society, and with hard fare and harder ways, 
does not tend either to soften or refin^ ; and, after aU, it was not 
my lot to find the big nugget. I have come home but little less 
empty than I went^ with hands as rugged as my beard ; and yet 
"Winnie, rich in one possession." 

"Winnie looked up through her tears, for they were fiUing and 
overflowing her eyes now. 

" Eich in possessing," he continued presently, without turning 
towards her, " what Lizzie "Wallace would call a * golden gift * — 
the gift of Grod's love, the knowledge of pardoned sins ; and all 
through the merits of a Saviour's death. It is worth more than 
the golden nugget, "Winnie." 

" Oh, "Willie, I'm so glad ; so glad ! " "Winnie breathed below 
her breath. 

" You remember the little Bible you gave me when I left ; here 
it is, I have never parted with it. This is the friend that led me 
to the Saviour — & dear, a tried little friend and comforter it has 
proved. For months I had a rough, wild life of it at the diggings 
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— ^first in one place, then in another — throwing myself into every 
kind of wickedness, and danger and folly. At last I was cut down 
in my madness. Fever of a malignant kind assailed me. My 
mates attended me well till all danger was passed, and then, when 
I could just creep about, they left me. I cannot blame them, they 
had families of their own to look after ; and a rush for gold in a 
distant part took all hands from the spot where I lay.*' 

" They left you alone ?" exclaimed Winnie, in terror. 

" Yes, but not without food ; and water was plentiftd near 
the tent. I could just creep about, though too weak to go many 
yards at a time. Then it was your little Bible became precious ; 
m those lonely hours I learnt the value of prayer. W innie, I 
trust from that time I became a changed man." 

" How good Grod is," said "Winnie, sobbing. " How I dreaded 
your going to the diggings." 

"*He leadeth the blind by a way they know not,'" said 
William, gravely. " I went to bury a sorrow, and found a joy 
I little thought or cared for." 

It was his first reference to the past, but there was nothing 
now sorrowful in his tone. Springing up from his recumbent 
position, he suddenly took her hands in his and looked down 
into her drooping face. — 

" And now, "Winnie," he exclaimed, " I have come here partly 
by my uncle's earnest request ; more by my own secret desire. 
But after all it remains with you whether I go or stay." 

" With me !" And Winnie's surprise was very simple and 
genuine." 

"Yes, Winnie, with you," said William, more gravely, 
" unless you have altered so entirely as to despise me — ^unless 
I have so changed as to have lost your good opinion, I tell you, 
Winnie, Aland Creek will . be nothing without you. If you go, 
I cannot remain. Winnie, will you stay? for my sake will you 
stay ?" 



CHAPTEE XXXVn. 



PINALE. 



Pebhaps never had lawsuit finally wound up at a more favourable 
time than that which suddenly lifted the Wallaces far above 
want or the necessity for great manual labour, and placed an 
easy competency at their disposal. It was just one of those 
happy turns in Providence that are occurring constantly here 
and there in this work-a-day life, not indeed as the mere work 
of chance, but guided and regulated by the unerring hand of one 
who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, who causes the very 
surge of ocean to scatter at our feet its Orient pearls ! 

It is, indeed, the eye of the child of G-od that can alone detect 
the tokens of a Father's hand in the storm as well as the calm, 
in the cloud as well as in the simshine, and knows that all is 
for good, be it storm or calm. Some things verily seem intricate 
in this life even to the eye of faith, but all is to be made clear 
hereafter, and the slender thread that has traced thy way, oh 
weary one, shall all be unravelled above ! 

The little " "Wren's Nest*' in its vernal beauty and loveliness 
was a thing of the past ; the labour and industry and taste of 
long, long months had now all passed away, leaving no trace 
behind, for the fury of the fire found plenty to feed upon in the 
substantial fences, the well arranged out-houses, and sheds and 
bams — all added fiiel to the flames. The whole place was 
blotted out by the searing influence of fire, from even the recol- 
lection; nothing save the gaunt, weird, uncouth chimney 
remaining to tell the tale of what had been. 

" It will do no good for you to go and see the old spot again," 
said Martin to Thurza and his sister, as, two or three days 
after, they sat in consultation in the pretlr breakfast room at 
Eose Villa, Aunt Dunstan having added her presence to the 
group. " The whole place is a blot ; you would scarcely 
recognize it again." 

" We have been very happy there," sighed Lizzie. " I am very 
sorry it is destroyed. Though we shoidd never have needed it 
again, some other family might have foimd it as pleasant a 
home as we have done." 

" It has been a very precious little hut to us all, I think," 
laughed Harry, " if we may judge by the number of * golden 
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eifts/ we have discovered while Ihing there. I am gore I had no 
idea I had half so many till Lizzie taught me to discoTer them.'* 

" You may go on discovering for yourself, Mr. Harry," replied 
his sister, arcmy ; *' remember, the 'golden gifts* are multiplying 
as your sphere widens; and wealth is a ' golden gifb' that will 
require very careful keeping." 

" Dear little * Wren's N'est,' if I had never known it what would 
have become of me ?" sighed Thurza, but in so low a tone that 
it only reached Lizzie's ears. " How ignorant I was of the 
' golden gifts ' you loved so highly ; and now what should I do 
without mem ?" 

Aunt Dunstan had been summoned on an important matter. 
The division of the property in England necessitated the 
presence of the chief members of the family. It was, therefore, 
imperative that Martin should sail for the homeland by the 
next vessel leaving port, and Lizzie and Harry determined to 
accompany him. There was only one course remaining, either 
little Thurza must be left behind or must submit to an imme- 
diate marriage ; and as under present circumstances the former 
expedient was not to be thought of, it was presently agreed 
upon that the ceremony should be very quietly performed in 
that very room just a week from that time. 

Edith, who was not one of the intended voyagers, was rather 
discomposed at this arrangement. She had made up her mind 
to retain Thurza as a sort of hostage for her brother's return. 

" It is too bad, I declare, Martin, for you all to go — even Aunt 
Dunstan. What shall I do ? You will be so pleased to get 
away amongst the gaieties and beauties of England that poor 
Australia will be thrown into the shade. I shfill never see you 
any more." 

" You need not fear, Edie," said Martin, seriously ; " we shall 
not want to stop in England. K Gt)d spares us, we shaU be all 
back again in a few months — ^all excepting Harry ; and he is 
determined upon pursuing the law, with double vigour. Are 
you not, Harry ?" 

" Yes, indeed I am so," said Harry, funnily. 

" Edie evidently is not satisfied with the golden gift she has in her 
husband ; at least she can't dispense with the rest of her posses- 
sions," laughed Lindley, coming behind and playfully sta-oking 
her hair. 

After that day, time was all too short for preparation ; and 
at the time appointed Thurza Kingsley put off her mourning, 
and for one day assumed the apparel of a bride, and yielded up 
her wilful little hand to the safe keeping of Martin Wallace. 
The wedding ceremony was even less pretentious than that of 
Edith's, and at its close the sweet little bride, half smiles, half 
tcarH, was carried off by the happy bridegroom on a hurried, but 
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pleasant little tour of a few days, leaving Aunt Dunstan and 
his sisters, with a bevy of handmaidens, to the arrangements of 
outfits for the voyage; which they laughingly assured them 
would get forward aU the better for their absence. 

A week later and a gay bridal party were grouped round the 
altar of Christ Church, North Adelaide. The bride was fair and 
lovely — so they said — with eyes of a singularly soft blue, and hair 
of a silky gold, ^d a tall, well developed yet girlish figure, around 
which the delicate muslin floated like a cloud. Winmfred Aland 
never in truth looked more fiekir than when she stood at the altar 
plighting her troth to her cousin ; and never looked bridegroom 
prouder than "WiUiam Aland as encircling the slender finger with 
the ominous hoop of gold he bent low and whispered, " My own, 
my precious * golden gift.' " And thus had terminated so far all 
the doubts, and anxieties, and sorrows ; a happy and a joyful 
goal had been reached. It is as far on their journey as we 
intend to accompany them ; what new trials may await, what 
new griefs be discovered, what other "golden gifts** may lie 
in their way we cannot tell. This we know, that as beneath 
the soils, fathoms deep in the earth, enwrapped and moulded up 
by slate and pipeclay and quartz, the rich veins and nuggets 
of material gold require research and labour and perseverance 
to obtain, so there are " golden gifts** around us in all directions, 
crossing and recrossing our path, easily passed by, easily ne- 
glected, easily slighted, yet weU rewarding the diligent seeker, 
well repaying the search — ^golden gifts in every one's possession 
of various kinds, of various characters, and differences in value — 
but, like the true gold, all the brighter for the use that is made of 
them. We too would repeat the Apostle's injunction — " Neglect 
not the gift that is in thee ! *' 

It was a lovely day. Some of the summer's heat had passed, 
and autumn was stealing in to modulate its sunshine. It was 
just the very day of all others that they ought to have chosen, 
supposing the choice had devolved upon them ; Edith said a day 
to make their recollections of South Australia pleasant. That 
a memory of its flowers and fruits should accompany them she 
had determined, for she and her husband had brought both in 
profusion as a last gift to the voyagers of the " Daphne." 

The group was a sorrowful, and yet a gay one. Edith's spirits 
indeed were so extravagant that her husband more than once 
looked anxiously at her, and covertly surveyed his watch, as 
though he hoped that this severe trial, as he knew it was to her, 
would soon be over. Lizzie could with difficulty restrain her 
tears, and altogether it was becoming painful in the extreme, 
when the tide of feeling was changed by a fresh instalment of 
visitors, and "William Aland with his young bride came on board 
to bid their friends farewell. 
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The few moments all 1>iistle, congratulations, and merriment 
departed rapidly; in the midst of the fun, and rejoicing, and 
little awkwardness that succeeded came the ominous bell warning 
aU visitors toleare. Then two or three moments passes of 
agonizing embraces between the sisters,' and Lindley Duncan had 
carried his half fainting wife on shore, and the vessel moved 
slowly off from her moorings. 

"lor a few months only, Edie. Keep up your spirits, darling," 
Lindley whispered, as he held her to him, " a few months, and 
*your golden gifts' will be returned!" And then they stood 
watching till the graceful Daphne, with her gallant sails, slowly 
passed down the river and cbopped out of sight. 



THE END. 
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